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DE QUINCEY'S WRITINGS. 



The "Confessions of aa English Opium Eater," and Sus- 
piria De Proiuiulis,'* form the first volume of this series of 
Mr. De Qumcey's Wruings. A third volume will shortly be 
iasoed, cootainiDg some of bis most interesting papers coa- 
tribnted to the English magazines* 
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SH AKSPEARE.' 



V 

J. v.. 

• ■ # 

.4 

William Shakspearb, the protagonist on the great 

\ arena of modern poetry, and the glory of tiic human 
^mteilect, was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, in the 
^ county of Warwick, in the year 1564, and upon some 
*j.day, not precisely ascertained, in the month of April. 
It is certain that he was baptized on the 25th; and 

* from that fact, combined with some shadow of a tradi« 
r, tion, Maloiie has inferred that he was born on the 23d. 
t * There is doubtless, on the one hand, no absolute neces* 
^,,*sity deducible from law or custom, as either operated 

in .those .times, which obliges us to adopt such a con- 
*^*clg8ion; Xor children might be baptized, and were 

•^pt%ed, at various distances from their birth : yet, on 
^' the otjier ,hand, the 23d is as likely to have been the 

• dliy as any other ; and more likely than any earlier day, 

♦ upon -two arguments. First, because there was proba- 
* ^"bly a tradition floating in the seventeenth century, 
/*that Shakspeare died upon his birthday: now it is be- 
,-*yond a doubt that he died upon the 23d of April. 
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SecoDdiy^ because it is a reasoitable pmufno^^HofiVihat 

no parents, living in a simple community, tcncIerVj • 
alive to the pieties of household duty, and in an age 
still clinging reveientially to the ceremonial ordiAaib«i|M^' 
of religion, would much delay the adoption of tlicir 
child ioto the great family of Christ. Considering' 
extreme frailty of an infantas life during its two eafliejst. 



33t. 



years, to delay would often be to disinherit the child 
its Chri^an p'riff lieges ; privileges not the less eloqumt .?V 
lojhd fiftSlings from' being profoundly mysterious, a i\t],*''?^:, 
in the Englisji church, forced not only upon the attoil-- y /* 
tion, but even lipon the eye of the most thoughtless; f«. 
According to the discipline of the English church, the**^^ 
unbaptized are buried witli "maimed rites," shorn of 
their obsequies, and sternly denied that sweet and^. ^ 
solemn farewell,'* by which otherwise the church eiv H,. 
^presses her final chanty with all men ; and not coilj. : 
so, but they are even locally separated and seiqAefT-*^.'. 
trated. Ground the most hallowed, and populous witft* 
Christian burials of households, * . .r# - 

" That died in peace with one another, 



Father, sister, 8oa, and brother." . .\ 

opetts. ta receive the vilest malefiictor; by .wM6h..*t}ie*-^ir ! 

, cUuT.cli ^yiubulicully expresses her maternal wiilijignj^**^*;; 

*4p'.gathjer back into her fold those even (^pheir IKk^'V . 

c who have strayed from her by the most meinemble*; « 
aberrations; and yet, with all this indulgence, • slid* 
basics to unhallowed ground the innocettt*^ bodies of ^ 
the unbaptized. To them and to suicides she tui*n^. d^i^. • 
face of wrath. With this gloomy fact oilered to .liie.\ ^ 
very external senses, it is difficult to suppose that any;'';; 
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jmrents would risk Iheir own leproaebes, by pultiog 

the fuliilmeat of so grave a duiy on the hazard of a 
eonvulsioo fit The case of royal children is different; 
their baptisms^ it is true, were often delayed for weeks^ 
bat the household chaplains of the palace were always 
at hand, night and day, lo baptize them in the very 
agonies of death.^ We mtwt presume, therefore, that 
William Shakspeare was bom on some day very little 
anterior to that of bis baptism; and the more so 
because the season of the year was lovely and genial, 
the 23d of April in 1564, corresponding in fact wiih 
what we now call the 3d of May, so that, whether the 
child was to be carried abroad, or tbe clcrgyn^^in to bo 
summoned, no hindrance would arise from tlie weather. 
One only argument has sometimes struck us for sup- 
posing that the 22d might be the day, and not the :2od : 
which is, that Shakspeare^s sole granddaughter, Lady» 
Barnard, was married on the 29d of April, 1626, ten 
years exactly from the poet's death ; and the reason 
for choosing this day mighl have had a reference to 
her illustrious grandfather^s birthday, whnh, there is 
good reason for thinking, would be celebrated as a fes- 
tival in the family for generations. Still this choice may 
have been an accident, or governed merely by reason 
of convenience. And, on the whole, it is as well 
perhaps to acquiesce in the old belief, that Shakspeare 
was bom and died on the 23d of April. We cannot 
do wrong if we drink to his memory on both 22d and 
S8d. 

On a first review of the circumstances, we have 
reason to feel no little perplexity in finding the mate- 
rials for a life of this transcendent writer so meagre 
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and so few; and amongst them the larger part of 
doubtful authority. All the energy of curiosity di* 

rected upon tliis subject, through a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, (for so long it is since Better- 
ton the actor began to make researches,) has availed 
us little or nothing. Neither the local traditions of his 
provincial birthplace, though sharing with London 
through half a century the huaor of his familiar pres- 
ence, nor the recollections of that brilliant literary 
circle with whom he lived in the metropolis, have 
yielded much more than such an outline of his history, 
as is oftentimes to be gathered from the penurious 
records of a grave-stone. That he lived, and that he 
died, and that he was " a little lower than the angels; 
— these make up pretty nearly the amount of our 
undisputed report. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
at this day we are as accurately acquainted with the 
life of Shakspeare as with that of Chaucer, though 
divided from each other by an interval of two centu- 
ries, and (what should have been more eifectual 
towards oblivion) by the wars of the two roses. And 
yet the iraUitional memory of a rural and a sylvan 
region, such as Warwickshire at that time was, is 
usually exact as well as tenacious ; and, with respect 
to Shakspeare in particular, we may presume it to 
have bejBn full and circumstantial through the genera- 
tion succeeding to his own, not only from the curiosity, 
and perhaps something of a scandalous interest, which 
would pursue the motions of one living so large a part 
of his life at a distance from his wife, but also from 
the j^nal reverence and honor which would settle upon 
the memory of a poet so preeminently successful; 
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of one who, in a space of five and twenty years, after 
running a bright career ia the capital city of his native 
land, and challenging notice from the throne, had re- 
tired with an ample fortune, created by his perbuual 
efibrts, and by labors purely iDtellectual. 

How are we to account, then, for that deluge, as if 
from Lethe, which has swept away so entirely the 
traditional meinortals of one so illustrious ? Such is 
the fatality of error which overclouds every question 
connected with Shukspeare, tliat two of his principal 
critics, Steevens and Malone, have endeavored to solve 
the difficulty by cutting it with a falsehood. They 
deny in effect that he was illustrious in the century 
succeeding to his own, however much be has since 
become so. We shall first produce their statements in 
their own words, and we shall then briefly review 
them. 

Steevens delivers his opinion in the following terms : 
"How little Shakspeare was once read, may be under- 
stood from Tate, who, in his dedication to the altered 
play of King Lear, spcuks of tlie original as an obscure 
piece, recommended to his notice by a friend ; and the 
author of the Tatler, having occasion to quote a few 
lines out of Macbeth, was content to receive them 
from Davenant^s alteration of that celebrated drama, 
in whidh almost every original beauty is either awk- 
wardly disguised or arbitrarily omitted.** Another 
critic, who cites this passage from Steevens, pursues 
the hypothesis as follows: "In -fifty years after his 
death, Dryden mentions that he was then become a 
liUle obsolete* In the beginning of the last century. 
Lord Shaftesbury complains of his rude unpolished 
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style^ and his anHquaUd phrase and wiL It is certain 
that) for nearly a huudred years after his death, partly 
owing to the inimediate revolution and rebeilioQ, and 
partly to the licentious taste encouraged in Charles II.^s 
time, and perhaps partly to the incorrect state of liis 
works, he was almost sNTiRteLT nbolectbd.'^ This 
critic then goes on to quote with approbation the opin- 
ion of Malonc, — that if he had been read, admired, 
studied, and imitated, in the same degnee as he is now, 
ihe enthusiasm of some one or other of his admirers in 
the last age would have induced bim to make some 
inquiries coneeming the history of his theatrical career, 
and the anecdotes of his private life." Aiier which 
this enlightened writer re-affirms and clenches the 
judgment he has quoted, by saying, --^^^ His admirers, 
however, if lie had admirers in that age^ possessed no 
portion of such enthusiasm*'' 

It may, perhaps, be an instructive lesson to young 
readers, if we now show them, by a short siiung of 
these confident dogmatists^ how easy it is for a careless 
or a half-read man to circulate the most absolute false- 
hoods under the semblance of truth; falsehoods which 
impose upon himself as much as they do upon othenk 
We believe that not one word or illustration is uttered 
in the sentences ciied from these three critics, which is 
not virtually in the very teeth of the truth. 

To begin with Mr. Naimm Tutc. Tiiis poor grub 
of literature, if he did really speak of Lear as an 
obscure piece, reconlmended to his notice by a friend,^ 
of which we must be allowed to doubt, was then utter- 
ing a conscious falsehood. It happens that Lear was 
one of the few Shakspearian dramas which had kept 
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the stage uimiteredL But it is easy to see a mcrconary 
motive in such an artifice as this. Mr. Nahum Tate is 
not of a class of whom it can be safe to say that ihey 
are well knowa ; they aad their deiiperate tricks axe 
essentially obscure, and good reason he has to exuh in 
llie felicity of such obscurity; for else this same vilest 
of travesties, Mr. Nahum^s Lear, would consecrate his 
name to everlastmg scorn. For himself, he belonged 
to the age of Dryden rather than of i'ope : he '* flour- 
ished,^' if we can use such a phrase of one who was 
always withering, about the era of the Revolution ; and 
his Lear, we believe, was arranj»ed in the year 1682. 
But the family to which he belongs is abundantly 
recorded in the Dunoiad, and his own name will be 
ibund amongst its catalogues of heroes. 

With respect to the auihor of the Tathrj a very 
different explanation is requisite. Stecvens means the 
reader to understand Addison ; hut it does not follow 
that the particular paper in question was from his pen. 

Nothing?, however, could be more natural than to quote 
from the common form of the play as then in posses- 
eion of the stage. It was lAere, beyond a doubt, that a 
line gentleman liviui!; upon town, and not professing 
any deep scholastic knowledge of literature^ (a light in 
which we are always to regard iblb writers of the 
Spectator, Guardian, tSiXj.,) would be likely to have 
learned anything he quoted from Macbeth. This we 
say generally of the writers in those periodical papers ; 
but, with reference to Addison in particular, it is time 
to correct the popular notion of his literary character, 
or at least to mark it by severer lines of distinction. 
It is already pretty well known, that Addison had no 
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very intimate acquaintance with the literatore of his 

own couiiiry. It is known, also, that he did not lliiiik 
such an acquaintance any ways essential to the char* 
acter of an elegant scholar and litterateur. Quite 
enough he found it, and more than enough for the time 
he had to spare, if he could maintain a tolerahie 
famtliarity with the foremost Latin poets, and a very 
slender one indeed with the Grecian. How slender, 
we can see in his Travels." Of modem authors, 
none as yet had been published with notes, commen- 
taries, or critical collations of the text ; and, accord- 
ingly, Addison looked upon all of them, except those 
few who professed tlicmselves followers in the retinue 
and equipage of the ancients, as creatures of a lower 
race. Boileau, as a mere imitator and propagator of 
Horace, he read, and probably Uttle else amongst the 
French classics. Hence it arose that he took upon 
himself to speak sneeringly of Tasso. To this, which 
was a bold act for his timid mind, he was emboldened 
by the countenance of Boileau. Of the elder Italian 
authors, such as Ariosto, and, a fortiori^ Dante, he 
knew absolutely nothing. Pass'mg to our own litera- 
ture, it is certain that Addison was profoundly ignorant 
of Chaucer and of Spenser. Milton only, — and why ? 
simply because he was a brilliant scholar, and stands 
like a bridge between the Christian literature and the 
Pagan, — Addison had read and esteemed. There 
was also in tlie very constitution of Milton^s mind, in 
the majestic regularity and planetary solemnity of its 
epic niuvenienls, something which he could understand 
and appreciate. As to the meteoric and incalculable 
eccentricities of the dramaiic mind, as it dbplayed 
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itself in the heroic oge of our drama, amongst the 
Titans of 1590-164i0, they coQfouDded aod over* 
whelmed him. 

In paiiicular, with regard to Shakspeare, we sliall 
now proclaim a discovery which we made some twenty 
years ago. We, like others, from seeing frequent 
references to Shakspeare in the Spectator, had acqui- 
esced in the common belief, that although Addison was 
DO doubt profoundly unlearned in Shakspeare^s 1an« 
giiage, and thoroughly unable to do him justice, (and 
this we might well assume, since his great rival Pope, 
who bad expressly studied Shakspeare, was, aAer all, 
so memorably deficient in the appropriate knowledge,) 
yet, that of course he bad a vague popular know* 
ledge of the mighty poet^s cardinal dramas. Accident 
only led us into a discovery of our mistake. Twice 
or thrice we had observed, that if Shakspeare were 
quoted, that paper turned out not to be Addison^s ; and 
at length, by express examination, we ascertamcd the 
curious &ct, that Addison has never in one instance 
cjuotf-t] or made any reference to Shakspeare. But 
was this, as Steevens most disingenuously pretends, to 
be taken as an exponent of the public feeling towards 
Shakspeare ? U as Addison's neglect representative of 
a general neglect ? If so, whence came Howe's ed^ 
tton, Pope's, Theobald's, Sir Thomas Hanmer's, Bishop 
Warburton's, all upon the heels of one another ? With 
such facts staring him in the face, how shameless must 
be that critic who could, in support of such a thesis, 
refer to " the author of the Tatler,'' contemporary 
whh ail these editors. The truth is, Addison was well 
aware of Shakspeare's hold on the popular mind ; too 
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well aware of it. The feeble coDStitutioii of the poetic 

faculty,' as existing in himself, forbade his sympathizing 
with Shakspeare ; the proportioos were too colosaal for 
his delicate vision ; and yet, as one who sought popu- 
larity himself, he durst not shock what perhaps he 
viewed as a national prejudice. Those who have iiap* 
pened, like ourselves, to see the eflect of passionate 
music and " deep-mwoven harmonics " upon the feeling 
of an idiot,^ may conceive what we mean. Such music 
does not utterly revolt the idiot ; on the contrary, it has 
a strange but a horrid fascination for him ; il alarms, 
irritates, disturbs, makes him profoundly unhappy ; and 
chiefly by unlocking imperfect glimpses of thoughts 
and slumbering instincts, which it is for his peace to 
have entirely obscured, because for him they can be 
revealed only partially, and with the .sad cllrct of 
throwing a baleful gleam upon his blighted condition* 
Do we mean, then, to compare Addison with an idiot ? 
Not generally, by any means. Nobody can more sin- 
cerely admire him where he was a man of real genius, 
viz., in his dellkieatioDS of character and manners, or 
in the exquisite delicacies of his humor. But assuredly 
Addison, as a poet, was amongst the sons of the feeble $ 
and between the authors of Cato and of King Lear 
there was a gulf never to be bridged over.^ 

But Dryden, we are told, pronounced Shakspeare 
already in hU day a little oisolete.'^^ Here now we 
have wilful, deliberate falsehood. Obsolete^ in Pry- 
den^s meanbg, does not imply that he was so with 
regard to his popularity, (the question then at issue,) 
but with regard to his diction and choice of words. 
To cite Dryden as a witness for any purpose agamst 
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Shakspeare, — Dryd( n, who of all men had the most 
ransacked wit aad exhausted language in celebrating 
the supremacy of Shakspeare^s genius, does indeed 

require as much shainelessness iu feeling as mendacity 
in principle. 

But then Lord Shaftesbury, who may be taken as 

half way between Dry den and Pope, (Dry den died in 
170U, Pope was then twelve years old, and Lord S. 
wrote chiefly, we believe, between 1700 and 1710,) 
"complains," it seems, " of his rude unpulished style, 
and his antiquated phrase and wit," What if he does? 
Let the whole truth be told, and then we shall see how 
much stress is to be laid upon such a judgment. Tiie 
second Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the Character- 
istics, was the grandson of that famous political agitator, 
the Chaaceilor Sliaftesbury, who passed his whole life 
in atonos of his own creation. The second Loid 

Shaftesbury was a man of crazy coiistilution, (jucrulous 
from ill health, and had received an eccentric educa- 
tion from his eccentric grandfather. He was practised 
daily ia talking Latin, to which afterwards he added a 
competent study of the Greek; and iinaliy he became 
unusually learned fer his rank, but the most absolute 
and undistinguishing pedant that perhaps literature has 
to show. He sneers continually at the regular built 
academic pedant ; but he himself, though no academic, 
was essentially the very impersonation of pedantry. 
No thought however beautiful, no image however mag- 
nificent, could conciliate his praise as long as it was , 
clothed in English; but present him with the most 
trivial commdn^places in Greek, and he unaffectedly \ 
fancied them divuie ; mistaking the pleasurable sense 
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of Ws own power in a difficult and rare accomplish- 
ment for some peculiar force or beauty in the passage. 
Such was the outline of his literary taste. And was 
it upon Shakspeare only, or upon him chiefly, that he 
lavished his pedantry ? Far from it. He attacked 
Milton with no lesb fervor; he attacked Dryden with a 
thousand times more. Jeremy Taylor he quoted only 
to ridicule ; and even Locke, the confideatiai friend of 
his grandfather, he never alludes to without a sneer. 
As to Shakspeare, so far from Lord Shaftesbury's 
censures arguing his deficient reputation, the very fact 
of his noticing him at all proves his enormous popu* 
larity; for upon system he noticed those only who 
ruled the public taste. The insipidity of his objections 
to Shakspeare may be judged from this, that he com- 
ments in a spirit of absolute puerility upon the name 
Desdenuma^ as though intentionally formed from the 
Greek word for superstition. In fact, he had evidently 
read little beyond the list of names in Shakspeare; yet 
there is proof enough that the irresistible beauty of 
what little he had read was too much for all his pedan- 
try, and startled him exceedingly ; for ever afterwards 
he speaks of Shakspeare as one who, with a little aid 

from Grecian sources, really had soiiiclhiag great and 
promising about him. As to modern authors, neither 
this Lord Shaftesbury nor Addison read any thing for 
the latter years of their lives but Bayle's Dictionary. 
And most of the little scintillations of erudition, which | 
may be found in the notes to the Characteristics, and in ! 
the Essays of Addison, are derived, almost without 
exception, and uniformly without acknowledgment, i 
from Bay1e,<^ ! 
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FinaUy^ with regard to the sweeping asaertion, that 

"for nearly a hundred years after his death Shak- 
speare was almost entirely neglected,'^ we shall meet 
this soaodalous falsehood, by a rapid view of his for- 
tunes during the century in question. The tradition 
has always been, that Sbakspeare was honored by the 
especial notice of Queen Elizabeth, as well as by that 
of James 1. At one time we were disposed to question 
the truth of this tradition ; but that was for want of 
having read attentively the lines of Ben Jonson to the 
memory of Shakspeare, those generous lines which 
have so absurdly been taxed with faint praise. Jonson 
could make no mistake on this point ; he, as oiio of 
Shakspeare familiar companions, must have witnessed 
at the very time, and accompanied with friendly sym* 
pathy, every motion of royal favor towards Shakspeare. 
Now he, in words which leave no room for doubt, 
exclaims, 

" Sweet swan of Avon, what a sight it were 
To see thee in\our waters yet appear ; 
And make those flights vpon the banks of ThaineS| 
jHuU Bfi did take Eliza and our Jame$,** 

These princes, then, were taken, were fascinated, 
with some of Shakspeare^s dramas. In Elizabeth the 

approbation would probably be sincere. In James we 
can readily suppose it to have been assumed ; for he 
was a pedant in a different sense from Lord Shaftes« 
bury ; not from undervaluing modern poetry, but from 
caring little or nothing for any poetry, although he 
wrote about its mechanic rules. Still the royal impri^ 
matur would be influential and serviceable no less 
when offered hypocritically than in full sincerity. Next 
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let US coDsider, at the yexy moment of Shakspeare^s 

death, who were the leaders of the British youth, the 
principes juvetUutis^ in the two iieids, equally irnpor* 
tant to a great poet^s fame, of rank and of genius* 
The Prince of Wales and John Milton ; the first being 
thea about sixteen years old, the other about eight. 
Now these two great powers, as we may call them, 
these presiding stars over all that was English in 
thought and action, were both impassioned admirers of 
Shakspeare. Each of them counts for many thou- 
sands. The Prince of Wales'^ had learned to appre- 
ciate Shakspeare, not originally from reading him, but 
ftom witnessing the court representations of his p1a3rs 
at Whitehall. Afterwards we know that he made 
Shakspeare his closet companion, for he was re* 
preached with doing so by Milton. And we know 
also, from the just criticism pronounced upon the ciiar* 
acter and diction of Caliban by one of Charleses con* 
fidential counsellors, Lord Falkland, that the king's 
admiration of Shakspeare had impressed a detcrmma- 
tion upon the court reading. As to Milton, by double 
prejudices, puritanical and classical, his mind had been 
preoccupied against the full impressions of Shakspeare. 
And we know that there is such a thing as keeping the 
sympathies of love and acUmmtion in a dormant state, 
or state of abeyance ; an effort of self-conquest real- 
Esed in more cases than one by the ancient fathers, 
botli Greek and Latin, with regard to the profane 
classics. Ii^Uectually they admired, and would not 
belie tbeur admiration; but they did not give their 
hearts cordially, they did not abandon themselves to 
their natural impulses. They averted theur eyes and 
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wemd their attentioii from the dazzltDg objeet Sodi, 

probably, was Milton's state of feeling towards Shak- 
ipeaie aAer 1643| when the theatres were tuppreaeed, 

and the fiinatieal fenror in ita noootide heat Tet e^en 

then he did not belie bis reverence intellectuuUy for 
Shakapeare ; and in his younger days we know that he 
had spoken more endiusiastioally of Shakspeare, than 
he ever did again of any uninspired author. Not only 
did he address a sonnet to his roemory, in which he 
declares that kings would wish to die, if by dyin*» they 
could obtain such a monument in the hearts ot men \ 
but he alao speaks of him in his 11 Pemeroio^ as the 
tutelary genius of the English stage. In this trunsmis* 
mm of the torch (kv^nadoipoqia) Dryden succeeds to 
HHton ; he was bora nearly thirty years later ; about 
thirty years tliey were contemporaries ; and by tlnrty 
years, or nearly, Dryden survived his great leader. 
Dryden, in fact, lived out the seventeenth century. 
And we have no'.v arrived within nuie years oi the era, 
when the critical editions started in hot succession to 
one another. The names we have mentioned were 
the great intiuential names of the century. But of 
inferior homage there was no end. How came Bet* 
terton the actor, how came Davenant, how rame Eowc, 
or Pope, by their mtense (if not always sound) admira* 
tbn for Shakspeare, unless they had found it fuming 
upwards like incense to the Pa^^an deities in aiu'ient 
times, from altars erected at every turning upon all the 
paths of men ? 

Bui it is objected that uiferior dramatists were some- 
times preferred to Shakspeare ; and again, that vile 
travesties of Shakspeare were pieferrod to the authen* 
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tic dramas. As to the first argument, let it be lemein- 

bered, that if the saints of the chapel are always in the 
same honor, because there men are simply discharging 
a duty, which once due will be due for ever ; the saints 
of the theatre, on the other hand, must bciicl to the 
local genius, and to the very reasons for having a 
theatre at all. Men go thither for amusement This is 
the paramount purpose, and even acknowledged merit 
or absolute superiority must give way to it. Does a 
man at Paris expect to see Moliere reproduced in pro- 
portion to his admitted precedency in the French 
drama ? On the contrary, that very precedency argues 
such a familiarization with his works, that those who 
are in quest of relaxation will reasonably prefer any 
recent drama to that which, having lost all its novelty, 
has lost much of its excitement* We speak of ordi* 
nary minds; but in cases of 'public entertainments, 
deriving part of their power from scenery and stage 
pomp, novelty is for all minds an essentia! condition of 
attraction. Moreover, in some departments of the 
comic, Beaumont and Fletcher, when writing in com* 
bination, really had a freedom and breadth of manner 
which excels the comedy of Shakspeare. As to the 
altered Shakspeare as taking precedency of the genu* 
ine Shakspeare, no argument can be so frivolous. The 
public were never allowed a choice ; the great majority 
of an audience even now cannot be expected to cany 
the real Shakspeare la their iniiirl, so as to pursue a 
comparison between that and the alteration. Their 
comparisons must be exclusively amongst what they 
have opportunities of seeing ; that is, between the 
various pieces presented to them by the managers of 
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theatras. Further than this, it is impoattUe for them to 

extend their office of judging and collaling ; and the 
degenerate taste wlucb subslituted the caprices of 
Daveoant, the niDts of Drydeo, or the filth of Tale, 
for the jewellery of Shakspeare, canriul with any 
justice be charged upon the publici not one in a thou- 
sand of whom was fyirnished with any means <tf 
comparing, but exclusively upon those (viz., theatrical 
managers,) who had the very amplesL Yet even in 
excuse for them much may be said. The very length 
of some plays compelled them to make alterations. 
The best of Shakspeare^s dramas, King Lear, is the 
least fitted for representation ; and, even for the vilest 
alteration, it ought in candor to be considered that 
possession is nine points of the law. He who would 
not have introduced, was often obliged to retain. 

Finally, it is urged, that the small number of editions 
'through which Shakspeare passed in the seventeenth 

century, furnishes a separate argument, and a cojiclu- 
sive one against his popularity. We answer, that, 
considering the bulk of his plays collectively, the 
editions were not few. Compared with any known 
case, the copies sold of Shi^speare were quite as 
many as could be expected under the circumstances. 
Ten or fifteen times as much consideration went to the 
purchase of one great folio like Shakspeare, as would 
attend the purchase of a little volume like Waller or 
Donne. Without reviews, or newspapers, or adver- 
tisements, to difiuse the knowledge of books, the 
progress of literature was necessarily slow, and its 
expansion narrow. But this is a topic which has 
always been treated unfairly, not with regsid to Shak- 
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ipeave only, but to MilUm, as well as numy otheis. 

The truth is, we have not facts enough to guide us ; 
for the number of editions often tells nothing accurately 
as to the number of copies. With respect to Shak- 

speare it is certain, that, Imd his masterpieces been 
gathered into snudi volumes, Shakspeare would have 
had a most extensive sale. As it was, there can be 
no doubt, that from his own generation, throughout the 
seventeenth century, and until the eighteenth began to 
accommodate, not an y greater popularity in Aim, but a 
greater taste for reading in the public, his fame never 
ceased to he viewed as a national trophy of honor; 
and the most illustrious men of the seventeenth century 
were no whit less fervent in their admiration than those 
of the eighteenth and the nineteenth, either as re- 
spected its strength and sincerity, or as zespeeted its 
open profession 7 

It is therefore a false notion, that the general sympa-* 
thy with the merits of Shakspeare ever beat with a 
languid or intermitting pulse. Undoubtedly, in times 
when the functions of critical journals and of news- 
papers wore not at hand to diffuse or to strengthen the * 
impressions whicii emanated from the capital, all opin- 
ions must have travelled slowly into the provinces. 

But even tlien, whilst the perfect organs of communi- 
cation were wanting, indirect substitutes were supplied 
by the necessities of the times, or by the in8tinc4s of 
political zeal. Two channels especially lay open 
between the great central organ of the national mind, 
and the remotest provinces. Parliaments were occa- 
sionally summoned, (ibr the judges' circuits were too 
brief to produce much effect,) , and during their longest 
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suspensions, the nobility, with large retinues, continu- 
ally resorted to the court But an iotercourse more 
constant and more comprehensive was maintained 
through the agency of the two universities. Already, 
in the time of James L, the growing importance of the 
' gentry, and the consequent birth of a new interest in 
political questions, had begun to express itself at 
Qsford, and still more so at Cambridge. Academic 
persons stationed themselves as sentinels at London, 
for the purpose of watching the court and the course 
of public affairs. These persons wrote letters, like 
those of the celebrated Joseph Mede, which we find in 
Ellis's Historical Collections, reporting to their fellow- 
collegians all the novelties of public life as they arose, 
or personrilly carried down such reports, and thus 
conducted the general feelings at the centre into lesser 
centres, from which again they were diffused into the 
ten thousand parishes of England ; for, (with a very 
few exceptions in favor of poor benefices, Welch or 
Cumbrian,) every parish priest must unavoidably have 
spent his three years at one or other of the English 
universities. And by this mode of difiusion it is, that 
we can explain the strength with which ShakspeareV 
thoughts and diction impressed themselves from a very 
early period upon the national literature, and even 
more generally upon the national thinking and conver- 
sation.® 

The question, therefore, revolves upon us in three- 
fold difficulty — How, having stepped thus prematurely 
into this inheritance of fame, leaping, as it were, thus 
abruptly into the favor alike of princes and the enemies 

of princes, had it become possible that in his native 
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place, (hoaorod still mors in the final testimeDieB oi 

his pre fcrcncc when founding a family mansion,) such 
a maa's history, and the parsojaal recollections which 
cling so afiecttonately to the great intellectual poteo^ 
tales who have recommended tluMnselves by gracious 
manners, could so soon and so utterly have heea 
obliterated ? 

Maioue, with childish irreflectioD) ascribes tiie loss of 
such memorials to the want of enthusiasm in hi« 
admirers. Local researches into private history bad 
not then commenced. Such a taste, oAen petty 
enough in its management,^ was the growth of after 
ages. Else how came Spenser^s life and fortunes to 
be so utterly overwhelmed in oblivion ? No poet of a 
high order could be more popular. 

The answer we believe to be this: Twenty-six years 
after Shak^[>earc's death commenced the great parlia- 
mentary war. This it was, and the local feuds arising 
to divide family from f:imily, brotlicr frum brother, 
upon which we must charge the extinction of traditions 
and memorials, doubtless abundant up to that era. The 
parliamentary contest, it will be said, did not last above 
three years; the king^s standard having been fiisl 
msed at Nottingham in August, 1642, and the battle 
of Naseby (which terminated the open warfare) having 
been fought in June, 1645. Or even if we extend its 
duration to the surrender of the last garrison, that war 
terminated in the spring of 1646. And the brief 
explosions of insurrection or of Scottish invasion, 
which occurred on subsequent occasions, were all 
locally couhned, and none came near to Warwick* 
shire, except the battle of Worcester, more than five 
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years after. This is true ; but a short war will 66 
much to efface recent and merriy personal merooriaUi. 
And the following cimumstances of the wat were even 
more important tlian the general fact* 

First of all, the yery mansion founded by Shak- 
speare became the military head-quarters for the queen 
in 1644, when marching from the eastern coast of 
England to join the king in Oxford; and one such 
special visitation would be likely to do more serious 
mischief in the way of extinction, than many years of 
general warfare. Secondly, as a fact, peihaps, equally 
important, Birmingham, the chief town of Warwick- 
shire, and the adjacent district, the seat of our hard« 
ware manufactures, was the very focus of disaflection 
towards the royal cause. Not only, therefore, would 
this whole region suffer more from internal and sponta- 
neous agitation, but it would be the more frequently 
traversed vindictively frotn witiiout, and harassed by 
flying parties from Oxford, or others of the king^s 
garrisons. Thirdly, even apart from the political 
aspects of Warwiclishire, this county happens to be 
the central one of England, as regards the roads 
between the north and south ; and Birmingham has 
long been the great central axis,^ in which all the radii 
flrom the lour angles of England proper meet and 
intersect. Mere accident, therefore, of local position, 
much more when united with that avowed inveteracy 
of malignant feeling, which was bitter enough to rouse 
a re-action of bitterness in the mind of Lord Clarendon, 
would go far to account for the wreck of many memo- 
rials relating to Shakspeare, as well as for the subver- 
sion of that quiet and security for humble life, in 
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which the traditional memory finds iis best nidus. 
Thus we obtain one solution, and perhaps the main 
one, of the otherwise mysterious oblivion which had 

swept away all traces of the mighty poet, by th(^ tima 
when those quiet days revolved upon Englandi ia 
which again the solitary agent of learned research 
might ruum in security from house to house, gleaning 
those personal rehiembrances which, even in the fury 
of civil strife, might long have lingered by the chimney 
comer. But the fierce furnace of war had probably, 
by its loe<U ravages, scorched this field of natural 
tradiUon, and thinned the gleaner^s inheritance by three 
parts out of four. This, we repeat, may be one part 
of the solution to this difficult problem. 

And if another is still demanded, possibly it ntay be 
found in the fact, hostile to the perfect consecration of 
Shakspeare^s memory, that after all he was a playec 
Many a coarse-minded country gentleman, or village 
pastor, who would have held his town glorified by the 
distinction of having sent forth a great judge or an 
eminent bishop, might disdain to cherish the personal 
recollections which surrounded one whom custom 
regarded as little above a mountebank, and the illiberal 
law as a vagabond. The same degrading appreciation 
attached both to the actor in plays and to their author. 
The contemptuous appellation of playrbook,^* served 
as readily to degrade the miglily volume which coa« 
taioed Lear and Hamlet, as that of play-actor,^* or 

player-man,** has always served with the illiberal or 
the fanatical to disiionor the persons of Koscius or of 
Garrick, of Talma or of Siddons. Nobody, indeed, 
was better aware of this than the noble-minded Shak- 
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speare ; and feelingly he has breathed forth in his 
sooaets this conscious oppression under which he lay 
of public opinion, unfavorable by a dooUe title to hk 
own pretensions ; for, being both dramatic author and 
dramatic performer, be found himself heir lo a two- 
fold opprobrium, and at an era of English society 
when the weight of that opprobrium was heaviest. In 
reality, there was at this period a collision of forces 
acting in opposite directions upon the estimation of the 
stage and scenical art, and therefore of ali the ministers 
io its equipage. Puritanism frowned upon these pur* 
suits, as ruinous to public morals ; on the other hand, 
loyal^ could not but tolerate what was patronized by 
the sovereign ; and it happened that Elizabeth, James, 

and Charles I., were all alike lovers and promutcrs of 
theatrical amusements, which were indeed more indis* 
peosable to the relief of court ceremony, and the 
monotony of uullc pomp, than in any other regioii of 
life. This royal support, and the consciousness that 
any brilliant success in these arts implied an unusual 
share of natural endowments, did something in mi liga- 
tion of a scorn which must else have been intolerable 
to all generous natures. 

But whatever prejudice might thus operate against 
the perfect sanctity of Shakspeare^s posthumous repu- 
tatsonr, it is certain that the splendor of his worldly 
success must have done much to obliterate that effect ; 
bis admirable colloquial talents a good deal, and his 
gracious afTability still more. The wonder, therefore, 
will still remain, that Betterton, in less than a century 
from his death, should have been able to glean so 
little. And for the solution of this wonder, we must 
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tbrow ourselves chiefly upon the explauatioos we have 
made as to the parliamentary war, and the local 
ravages of its progress in the very distnct, of tlie very 
town, and the very house* 

If further arguments are still wanted to explain this 
mysterious abolition, we may refer the reader to the 
following succession of disastrous events, by which it 
should seem that a perfect malice of misfortune pur- 
sued the vestiges of the mighty poet's steps. In ItilS, 
the Globe theatre, with which he bad been so long 
connected, was burned to the ground. Soon afterwards 
a great fire occurred in Stratford ; and next, (without 
counting upon the fire of London, just fifty years after 

his death, which, however, would consume many an 
important record from periods far more remote,) the 
bouse of Ben Jonson, in which probably, as Mr. Gam|N 
bell suggests, miglit be parts of his correspondence, 
was also burned. Finally, there was an dd traditioa 
that Lady Barnard, the sole grand-daughter of Shak* 
speare, had carried off* many of his papers from 
Stratford,, and these papers have never since been 
traced. 

In many of the elder lives it has been asserted, that 
John Shakqieare, the father of the poet, was a butcher, 
and in others that he was a woolstapler. It is now 
settled beyond dispute that he was a glover. This was 
his professed occupation in Stratford, though it is cer- 
tain that, with this leading trade, from which he took 
his denomination, he combined some collateral pur* 
suits; and it is possible enough that, as openings 
ofllred, he may have meddled with many. In that 
age, and in a provincial town^ nothing like the exqui- 
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site subdiraum of labor was attempted which we now 
see Tealized in the great cities of Christendofn. And 

one trade is often found to pluy into another witii so 
much reciprocal advantage, that even in our own days 
we do not much wonder at an enterprising man, in 
country places, who combines several in his own 
.person. Accordingly, John Sbakspeare is known to 
have united with his town calling the rural and miscel« 
laneous occupations of a farmer. 
Meantime bis avowed business stood upon a very 

ditTercnt footing froai the same trade as it is exercised 
in noodern times. Gloves were in that age an article 
of dress more costly by much, and more elaborately 
decorated, than in our own. They were a customary 
present from some cities to the judges of assize, and to 
other official persons ; a custom of ancient standing, 
and in some places, we believe, still subsisting ; and in 
soeh cases it is reasonable to suppose, that the gloves 
must originally have been more valuable than the 
trivial modem article of the same name. So also, 
perhaps, in their origin, of the gloves given at funerah* 

In reality, whenever the simplicity of an age makes it 
difficult to renew the parts of a wardrobe, except in 
capital towns of difficult access, prudence suggests that 
such wares should be manufactured of more durable 
materials ; and, being so, they become obviously sus- 
ceptible of more lavish ornament But it will not 
follow, from this essential difference in the gloves of 
Shakspeare^s age, that the glover's occupation was 
move lucrative. Doubtless he sold more costly gloves, 
and upon each pair had a larger profit, but for that 
very reason he sold fewer* Two or three gentlemen 
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^of worship^* in the neighborhood might occasionally 

require a pair of t^loves, but It is very doubtful whether 
aoy iobabitant of Stratford would ever call for so mejre 
a luxury. 

The practical result, at all events, of John Shak- 
apeare^s various pursuits, does not appear permaQently 
to have met the demands of his establishment, and in 
* his niaturer years there are indications still surviving 
that he was under a cloud of embarrassment He 
certainly lost at one time his social position in the town 
of Stratford ; but there is a strong presumption, m our 
construction of the casoi that he finally retrieved it | 
and for this retrieval of a station, which he had 
forfeited by personal misfortunes or neglect, he was 
altogether indebted to the filial piety of his immortal 
son. 

Meantime the earlier years of tiie elder Sbakspeare 
wore the a9pect of rising prosperity, however unsound 
might be the basis on which it rested. There can be 
little doubt that William Shakspeare, from his birth up 
to his tenth or perhaps his eleventh year, lived in care* 
less plenty, ariti saw nothing in ins father's house but 
that style of liberal hous6*keeping, which has ever 
distinguished the upper yeomanry and the ruml gentry 
of England, Probabic enough it is, that the resources 
for meeting this liberality were not strkstly commen* 
sumte with the family income, but were sometimes 
allowed to entrench, by means of loans or mortgages, 
npon capijal funds. The stress upon the family fioaa* 
ces was petteps at times severe ; and that it was borne 
at all, must be i(3j|)uted to the large and even splendid 
portion whmh John Shakspeare received with his wife. 
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This lady, fur such she really was hi uii eminent 
aeoset by birth as well as by ooonectioost bore tbe 
beautiful name of Mary Arden^ a name derived fron 
the anclcut forest district '® of the country ; and doubt- 
lees she merits a more elaborate notice than our slender 
materials will furnish. To have been ike mother ef 
Shaksjjeare^ — how august a title to the reverence of 
infinite generations, and of centuries beyond the visioa 
of prophecy. A plausible hypothesis has been started 
in modem times, that the facial structure, and that the 
intellectual conformation, may be deduced more fre> 
quently from the corresponding characteristics in the 
mother than in the father. It is certain that no very 
great man has ever existed, but that his greatness has / 

been relicarsed and predicted in one or other of Wit^ 
parents. And it cannot be denied, that in the most 
eminent men, where we have had the means of pursu- 
ing the investigation, the inoiher has more frequently 
been repeated and reproduced than the father. We 
have known cases where the mother has furnished all 
the intellect, and the father ail the moral bcimibility ; 
upon which assumption, the wonder ceases that Cicero, 
Lord Chesterfield, and other brilliant men, who took 
the utmost pains with their sons, should have failed so 
conspicuously; for possibly the mothers had been 
women of excessive and even exemplary stupidity. 
In the case of Shakspeare, each parent, if we had any 
means of recovering their characteristics, could not &il 
to furnish a study of the most profound interest ; and 
with regard to his mother in particular, if the modern 
hypothesis be true, and if we are indeed to deduce 
from her the stupeudous intellect of her son, in that 
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case she must have been a benefactress to her bus- 
' band's family, beyond the promises of ftury land or the 
dreams of romance ; lor it is certain tliat to her chiefly 
this family was also indebted for their worldly comfort. 

Mary Arden was the youngest daughter and the 
heiress of Robert Arden, of Wilniccote, Esq., in the 
county of Warwick. The family of Arden was even 
then of great antiquity. About one eentury and a 
quarter before the birth of Willianfi Shakspeare, a 
person bearing the same name as his maternal grand* 
fhther had been returned by the commissioners in their 
list of the Warwickshire gentry ; he was there styled 
Bobert Arden, Esq., of Bromich* This was in 1433^ 
or the 12th year of Henry VI. In Henry VII.'s reign, 
the Ardens received a grant of lands from the crown { 
and in 1568, four years afler the birth of WiHiam 
Shakspeare, Edward Arden, of the same fLiniily, was 
sheriff of the county. Mary Arden was, therefore, a 
young lady of excellent descent and connections, and 
an heiress of considerable wealth. She brought to her 
husband, as her marriage portion, the landed estate of 
Asbies, which, upon any just valuation, must be con- 
sidered as a handsome dowry for a woman of her 
station. As this point has been contested, and as it 
goes a great way towards determining the exact social 
position of the poet^s parents, let us be excused for 
sifting it a little more narrowly than might else seem 
warranted by the proportions of our present life. 
Every question which it can be reasonable to raise at 
all, it must be reasonable to treat with at least so much 
of rininute research, as may justify the conclusions 
which it is made to support. 
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The estate of Aabies eontaiaed fifty aem of amUe 

land, six of meaduw, and a right of commonage. 
What may we assume to have beeo the value of Ha 
fee-simple ? Malone, who allows the total fortune of 
Mary Arden to have been ^110. ISa. 4d., is sure liiat 
the value of Asbies could not have been more than one 
hundred pounds. But why ? Because, says he, the 
*' average " rent of land at that time was uo more ilian 
three ahiUings per acre. This we deny ; but upon that 
assumption, the total yearly rent of fifVy-stx acres 
would be. exactly eight guiiieas.^^ And therefore, in 
assigning the value of Aabies at one hundred pounds, 
it appears that Malonc must have estimated the land ' 
at no more than twelve years^ purchase, which would 
carry the value to ^100. 16s. *^Even at this esti- 
mate," as the latest an liotator ^* on this suhject ^ws/Zy 
observes, Mary Arden's portion was a larger one 
dian was usually given to a landed gentleman^s daugh* 
ter." But this writer objects to Malone's princlpie of 
valuation. We find,^' says he, that John Shak* 
speare also farmed the meadow of Tugton, containing 
sixteen acres, at the rate of eleven shillings per acre. 
Now what proof has Mr. Malone adduced, that the 
acres of Asbies were not as valuable as those of Tug* 
ton ? And if they were so, the former estate must 
have been worth between three and four hundred 
pounds,'* In the main drift of his objections we con- 
cur with Mr. Campbell. But as they are liable to some 
eriticism, let us clear the ground of all plausible cavils, 
and then see what will be the result. Malone, had he 
been alive, would probably have answered, that Tugton 
was a farm specially privileged by nature ; and that if 
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any ni;in contended for so unusual a rent as eleven 
shiiliogs aa acre for land not koown to him, the onus 
prohandi would lie upon Atm. Be it so ; eleYen shil- 
lings is certainly above the ordinary level of rent, but 
three shillings is below it. We contend, that for 
tolerably good land, situated advantageously, that is, 
with a ready access to good markets and good fairs, 
such as those of Coventry, Biimingham, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, &c., one noble might be 
assumed as the annual rent ; and that in such situations 
twenty years^ purchase was not a valuation, even in 
Elizabeth's reign, very unusual. Let us, however, 
assume the rent at only dve shillings, and land at 
sixteen years* purchase. Upon this basis, the rent 
woulJ l>o ol"l4, and the value of the fee simple of 224. 
Now, if it were required to equate that sum with its 
present value, a very operose^^ calculation might be 
requisite. But contenting ourselves with the ^ross 
method of making such equations between 1560 and 
the current century, that is, multiplying by five, we 
shaii find the capital value of the estate to be eleven 
hundr^ and twenty pounds, whilst the annual rent 
would be exactly seventy. But if the estate had been 
sold, and the purchase-money lent upon mortgage, 
(the only safe mode of investing money at that time,) 
the annual interest would have reached equal to 
«£140 of modern money ; for mortgages in Elizabeth^ 
age rsadiiy produced ten per cent 

A woman who should bring at this day an annual 
income of £iiO to a provincial tradesman, living in a 
sort of rm$ in «rie, according to the simple fashions of 
rustic life, would assuredly be considered as an excel- 
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ieDt match. And there can be little doubt tfiat Mary 

Arden's dowry it was which, for some ten or a dozen 
years succeeding to his marriage, raisecl her husband 
to 8o much social consideration in Stratford. In 1S60 
John Shakspeare is supposed lo have first settled in 
Stratford, having migrated, from some other part of 
Warwickshire. In 1557 he married Mary Arden ; in 
1565) tiie year subsequent to tiie birth of his son 
William, his third child, he was elected one of the 
aldermen ; and in the year 1568 he became first mag- 
istrate of the town, by the title of high baiiifT. This 
year we may assume to have been that in which the 
prosperity of this family reached its zenith ; for in this 
year it was, over and above tiie presumptions furnished 
by his civic honors, that he obtained a grant of arms from 
Clarencieux of the Heralds* College. On this occasion 
he declared himself worth i^ve hundred pounds derived 
from his ancestors. And we really cannot understand 
the right by which critics, living nearly three centuries 
irom his time, undertake to know his affairs better than 
himself, and to tax him with either inaccuracy or 
falsehood. No man would be at leisure to court 
heraldic honors, when he knew himself to be embar- 
rassed, or apprehended that he soon might be so. A 
man whose anxieties had been fixed at all upon his 
daily livelihood would, by this chase after the aerial 
honors of heraldry, have made himself a butt for 
ridicule, such as no fortitude could enable him to 
sustain. 



moving through his fifth year, John Shalvspeare, (now 
honored by the designation of Jtfos/er,) would be found 
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at timet in the lociety of the neighboriog gentfy* Ten 

years in advance of this period he was already in 
difficulties. But there is no proof that these difficulties 
had then reached a poiot of degradation, or of memo* 
rable distress. The sole positive indications of his 
decaying condition are, that in 1678 he received an 
exemption from the small weekly assessment levied 
upon the nldermen of Stratford for the relief of the 
poor ; and that in the following year, 1579, he is found 
enrolled, amongst the defaulters in the payment of - 
taxes. The latter fact undoubtedly goes to prove tliat, 
like every man who is falling back iu the world, he 
was occasionally in arrears. Paying taxes is not like 
the honors awarded or the processions regulated by 
Glarencieux ; no man is ambitious of precedency there ; 
• and if a laggard pace in that duty is to be received as 
evidence of pauperism, nine tenths of the English 
people might occasionally be classed as paupen. 
With respect to his liberation from the weekly assess* 
ment, that may bear a construction ditlerent from the 
one which it has received. This payment, which 
could never have been regarded as a burtlien, not 
amounting to live pounds annually of our present 
money, may have been held up as an exponent of 
wealth ruiii considcrrulon ; and John Shakspeare may 
have been required to resign it ^s an honorable distinc" 
tion, not suitable to the circumstances of an embar- 
rassed man. Finally, the fact of his being indebted to 
Bobert Sadler, a baker, in the sum of five pounds, and 
bis being under the necessity of bringing a friend as 
security for the payment, proves nothing at all. There 
is not a town in Europe, in which opulent men cannot 
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be found that are backward in tbe payment of their 

debts. And the probability is, that Master Sadler acted 
lii^e most people who, when they suppose a man to be 
going down in the world, feel their respect for him 
sensibly decaying, and think it wise to trample him 
under foot, provided only in that act of trampling liiey 
can squeeze out of him their own individual debt. 
Like that terrific chorus in Spohr's oratorio of St. 
Paul, Stone him to decdh^'' is the cry of the seliish 
and the illiberal amongst creditors, alike towards the 
just and the unjust amongst debtors. 

It was the wise and beautiful prayer of Agar, Give 
me neither poverty nor riches;^' and, doubtless, for 
quiet, for peace, and the latenlis semila vit<B^ that is 
tbe happiest dispensation. But, perhaps, with a view 
to a school of discipline and of moral fortitude, it might 
be a more salutary prayer, " Give me riches and 
poverty, and aAerwards neitber.^^ For the transitional 
state between riches and poverty will teach a lesson 
both as to the baseness and the goodness^ of human 
|r nature^ and will impress that lesson with a searching 
force, such as no borrowed experience ever can ap- 
proach. Most probable it is that Shakspeare drew 
8ome of his powerful scenes in the Timon of Athens, 
those which exhibit the vileness of ingratitude and the 
impassioned frenzy of misanthropy, irom his personal 
recollections connected with the case of his own father. 
Possibly, though a cloud of two hundred and seventy 
years now veils it, this very Master Sadler, who was 
so urgent for bis five pounds, and who so little 
apprehended that he shoiild be called over the coals 
for it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, may have 
3 
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sate for the portrait of that LucuUus who says of 

Timoa : 

"Alas, good loidl a noble gentlemait 
HiSi if he would not keep so good a honse. Many a time and oAen 
I have dined with him, and told him on't } and come again to 
supper to him, of purpose to have him spend less ; and yet he 
would emltrace no counsel, take no warning by my coming. Every 
man has his fauU, and honesty is his ; I have told him onH, but I 
could never get him from it." 

For certain years, perhaps, John Shakspeare moved 
on ia darkness aad sorrow : 

*' IIiH familiars from his buried forluncs 
Slank iill away ; left iheir false vows wiih him, 
Like empty purses pick'd ; and iiis poor sell, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, ' 
With his disease of all-shunu'd poverty, 
Walk'dj like contempt, alone." 

We, however, at this day, are chiefiy interested in 
the case as it bears upon the education and youthful 
happiness of the poet. Now if we suj)|)usc that from 
1568, the high noon of the family prosperity, to 1578, 
the first year of their mature embarrassments, one half 
the interval was passed in stationary sunshiiic, and the 
latter half in the gradual twilight of declension, it will 
follow that the young William had completed his tenth 
year before he heard the first signals of distress; and 
for so long a period his education would probably be 
conducted on as liberal a scale as the resources of 
Stratford would allow. Through this earliest section 
of his life he would undoubtedly rank as a gentleman^s 
son, possibly as the leader of his class, in Stratford. 
But what rank he iield through the next ten years, or, 
more generally, what was the standing in society of 
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Shakspeare until he had created a new station for him- 
self by his own exertions in the metropoIiSf is a ques- 
ttOD yet unsettled, but which has been debated as 
keenly as if it had some great dependencies. Upon 
this we shall observe, that could we by possibility be 
called to settle beforehand what rank were best for 
favoring the development of intellectual powers, the 
question might wear a face of deep practical impor- 
tance ; but when the question is simply as to a matter 
of fact, what was the rank held by u man whose intcU 
lectual development has long ago been completed, this 
becomes a mere queisLioii of curiosity. The tree has 
fallen ; it is confessedly the noblest of all the forest ; 
and we must therefore conclude that the soil in which 
it nourished was either the best possible, or, if not so, 
that any thing bad in its properties had been disarmed 
and neutralized by the vital forces of the plant, or by 
the benignity of nature. If any future Shaivspeare 
were likely to arise, it might be a problem of great 
interest to agitate, whether the condition of a poor man 
or of a gentleman were best fitted to nurse and ^timu* 
late his faculties. But for the actual Shakspeare, since 
what he was he was, and since nothing greater 'can be 
imagined, it is now become a matter* of little moment 
whether his course lay for fifteen or twenty years 
througli the humilities of absolute poverty, or through 
the chequered paths of gentry lying in the shade. 
Whatever waa^ must, in this case at least, have been 
the best, since it termuiiitcd in producing Shakspeare ; 
and thus far we must all be optimists. 

Tet still, it will be urged, the curiosity is not illib- 
eral wliich would seek to ascertain the precise career 
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through which Shakspeare ran. This we readily con- 
cede ; and we are anxious ourselves to contribute aoy 
thing in our power to the settlement of a point so 

obscure. Wh;it we have wished to protest against, is 
the spirit of partisanship in which this question has too 
generally been discussed. For, whilst some with a 
foolish afTectation of pleheian sympathies overwhelm us 
with the insipid commonplaces about birth and ancient 
descent, as honors containing nothing meritorious, and 
rush eagerly into an ostentauuus exhibition of all the 
circumstances which favor the notiott of a bumble 
station and humble connections ; others, with equal for- 
getlulness of true dignity, plead with the intemperance 
and partiality of a legal advocate for the pretensions 
of Shakspeare to the hereditary rank of gentleman. 
Both parties violate the majesty of the subject. When 
we are seeking for the sources of the Euphrates or the 
St. Lawrence, we look for no proportions to the mighty 
volume of waters in that particular summit amongst 
the chain of mountains which embosoms its earliest 
fountains, nor are we shocked at the obscm-Ity of these 
fountains. Pursumg the career of Mahommed, or of 
any man who has memorably impressed his own mind 
or agency upon the revolutions of mankind, we feel 
solicitude about the circumstances which might sur- 
round his cradle to be altogether unseasonable and 
impertinent. Whether he were bom in a hovel or a 
palace, whether he passed his infancy in squalid pov- 
erty, or hedged around by the glittering spears of body- 
guards, as mere questions of fact may be interesting ; 
but, in the light of either accessories or eountermgencies . 
to the native majesty of the subject, are trivial and 
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below all phtlompbtc valuation. So with regard to the 
creator of Lear and Hamlet, of Othello and Macbeth ; 
to him from whoso golden urns the nations beyond the 
hr Alantie, the multitude of the isles, and the genera* 
tions unborn in Australian climes, even to the realms of 
the rising sun (the ^rm^Xat i>iioio,) must in every age 
draw perennial streams of intellectual life, we feel 
that the little accidents of birth and social condition 
are so unspeakably below the grandeur of the theme, 
are so irrelevant and disproportloned to the real interest 
at issue, so incommensurable with any oi* its relations, 
that a Iriographer of Shakspeare at once denounces 
himself as below his subject if he can entertain such a 
question as seriously a^ecting the glory of the poet 
In some legends of saints, we find that they were bom 
with a lambent circle or golden aureola about their 
heads. This angelic eoronet shed light alike upon the 
chambers of a cottage or a palace, upon the gloomy 
limits of a dungeon, or the vast expansion of a 
cathedral; but the cottage, the palace, the dungeon, 
the cathedral, were all equally incapable of adding one 
ray of color or one pencil of light to the supernatural 
halo. 

Having, therefore, thus pointedly guarded ourselves 
from misconstruction, and consenting to entertain the 
question as one in which we, the worshippers of Shak- 
speare, have an interest of curiosity, but in which he, 
the object of our worship, has no interest of glory, we 
proceed to state what appears to us the result of the 
scanty facts surviving when collated with each other. 

By his mother^s side, Shakspeare was an authentic 
gentleman* By his father^s he would have stood in a 
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more dubious position ; but tbe efieet of municipal 
honors to raise and illustrate an equivocal rank, has 

always been acknowlcLlged under the [lopular l( lulcti- 
cies of our Euglish political system. Jbrom the sort of 
lead, therefore, which John Shakspeare took at one 
time amongst his fellow-townsmen, and from his rank 
of first niagistrate, we m|iy presume that, about the 
year 1568, he had placed himself at the head of the 
Stratford com ni unity. Afterwards he continued for 
some years to descend from this altitude; and the 
question is, at what point this gradual degradation may 
be supposed to liave settled. INow we shall avow it as 
our opinion, that the composition of society in Stratford 
was such that, even had the Shakspeare family main> 
tained their superiority, the main body of their daily 
associates must still have been found amongst persona 
. below the rank of gentry. The poet must inevitably 
have mixed chieily with mechanics and humble trades* 
men, for such people composed perhaps the total com** 

munity. But had there even been a gentry in Slral- 
ford, sioce they would have marked the distmctions of 
their rank chiefly by greater reserve of manners, it is 
prul) ilile that, after all, Shakspeare, with his enormity 
of delight in exhibitions of human nature, would have 
mostly cultivated that class of society in which tbe 
feelings are more elementary and simple, in which tho 
thoughts speak a plainer language, and in which the 
restraints of factitious or conventional decorum are 
exchanged for the restraints of mere sexual decency. 
It is a noticeable fact to all who have looked upon human 
life with an eye of strict attention, that the abstract image 
of womanhood, In its loveimess, its delicacy, and its 
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modesty, nowhere makes itself more impressive or more 
advaDtageousiy felt thao in the humblest cottages, be* 
cause it is there brought into immediate juxtaposition 
with the grossoess of omnners, and the careleas license 
of language incident to the fathers and brothers of the 
house. And this is more especially true in a nation of 
unatlectcd sexual gallantry,^'' such as the English and 
the Gothic races in general ; since, under the immunity 
which their women enjoy from all servile labors of a 
coarse or out-of-doors order, by as much lower as they 
descend in the scale of rank, by so much more do they 
benefit under the force of contrast with the men of 
their own level* A young man of that class, however 
noUe in appearance, is somewhat degraded in the eyes 
of women, by the necessity which his iudigeuce im« 
poees of woriiing under a master; but a beautiful 
young woman, in the yery poorest fkmily, unless she 
enters upon a life of domestic servitude, (in which case 
her labors are light, suited to her sex, and withdrawn 
from the public eye,) so long in fact as she stays under 
her father's roof, is as perfectly her own mistress and 
mi §uris as the daughter of an earl. This personal 
dignity, brought into stronger relief by the mercenary 
employments of her male connections, and the femi- 
nine gentleness of her voice and manners, exhibited 
under the same ai]\ a[itages of contrast, ofleiitiiiics com- 
bine to make a young cottage beauty as fascinating an 
object as any woman of any station. 

Hence we may in part account for the great event of 
Shakspeare's early manhood, his premature marriage. 
It has always been known, or at least traditionally 
received for a fact, that Sbakspeare had married whilst 
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yet a boy, and that his wife was unaccountably older 
than himaelf. la the veiy earliest biographical aketch 
of the poet, compiled by Rowe, from materials col- 
lected by Betterton the actor, it was stated, (and that 
statement is now ascertained to have been correct,) that 
he had married Anne Hathaway, the daughter of a 
substantial yeoman.** Further than this nothing was 
known* But in September, 1836, was published a 
very remarkable document, which gives ihe assurance 
of law to the time and fact of this event, yet still, 
unless collated with another record, does nothing to 
lessen the mystery which had previously surrounded its 
circumstances. This document consists of two parts ; 
the first, and principal, according to the logic of the 
case, though second according to the arrangement, 
being a licenae for the marriage of William Shakspeave 
with Anne Hathaway, under the condition of once 
asking of the bannes of matrimony,** that is, in effecty 
dispensing with two out of the three customary ask- 
ings ; the second or subordinate part of the document 
being a bond entered into by two sureties, viz. : Fulke 
Sandells and John Bychardson, both described as 
agricolce or yeomen, and both marksmen, (that is, 
incapable of writmg, and therefore subscribing by 
means of marks^) for the payment of forty pounds 

sterling, in the event of Shakspeuic, yet a minor, and 
incapable of binding himself, failing to fuiiil the condi- 
tions of the license. In the bond, drawn up in Latiiit 
there is no mention of Shakspeare's name ; but in the 
license, which is altogether English, his name, of 
course, stands foremost; and as it may gratify the 
reader to see the very words and orthography of the 
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origioal, we here extract the operative part of this 
document, prefacing only, that the ticenae is attached 

by way of explanation to the bond. " The condition 
of this obligation ta auche, that if hereaAer there ahall 
not appere any lawfull lett or impediment, by reason of 
any precontract, 6&c., but that VVillm. Shagspcre, one 
fhone ptie,^' [on the one party,] and Anne Hathwey 
of Stratford, in the diocess of Worcester, maiden, may 
lawfully solemnize matrimony together ; and m the 
iame aAerwards remaine and continew like man and 

wiffe. And, moreover, if the said \\ lUoi. Shagspere 
do not proceed to solemnization of mariadg with the 
aaid Anne Hathwey, without the consent of hir friods $ 
— then the said obligation " [viz., tu pay fui ly puuiids] 
^ to be Yoyd and of none effect, or els to stand 6& 
abide in full force and yertue.^ 

What are we to think of this document? Trepida- 
tion and anxiety are writtten upon its face. The 
parties are not to be married by a special license ; not 
even by an ordinary license ; in that case no prochtma- 
tion of banns, no public asking at all, would have been 
requisite. Economical scruples are consulted ; and 
yet the regular movement of the marriage " through 
the belUropes"^^ is disturbed* Economy, which 

retards the niarriao;e, is here evidently in collision with 
some opposite principle which precipitates it. How is 
all tbifli to be explained ? Much light is afforded by the 
date when illublrated by anoLher document. Tlic bond 
bears date on the 28th day of November, in the 25th 
year of our lady the queen, tbat is, in 1G63« Now 
the baptism of Shakspeare's eldest child, Susanna, is 
registered on the 36th of May in the year following* 
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Supjiose, therefore, that his marriage was solemnized 
00 the 1st day of December ; it was barely poesiblie 
that it could be earlier, coDsideriog that the sureties, 
drinking, perhaps, at Worcester throughout the 28th of 
November, would require the 29tb, in so dreary a 
season, for their return to Stratford ; after which some 
preparation might be requisite to the bride, since the 
marriage was not celebrated at Stratford* Next sup- 
pose the birth of Miss Susanna to have ooourred, like 
her father's, two days before her baptism, viz., on the 
24th of May. From December the 1st to May the 
94th, both days inclusively, are one hundred and 
seventy-five days ; which, divided by seven, giVee 
precisely twenty-five weeks, that is to say, six months 
short by unc cek. Oh, fic, Miss Susanna, you came 
rather before you were wanted. 

Mr. Campbeirs comment upon the affiiir is, that if 
this was the case," viz., if the baptism were really 
solemnized on the 26th of May, the poet^s first child 
would appear to have been bom only six months and 
eleven days after the bond was entered into." And 
he then concludes that, on this assumption, Miss 
Susanna Shakspeare came into the worfi] a little pre* 
maturely." But this is to doubt where tliere never waa 
any ground for doubting ; the baptism was certainly on 
the 26th of May; and, in the next place, the calcula- 
tion of six months and eleven days is sustained by 
substituting lunar months for calendar, and then only 
by supposing the marriage to have been celel)r;ii'!fl on 
the very day of subscribing the bond in Worcester, and 
the baptism to have been coincident with the birth ; of 
which suppositious the latter is iniprobublu, uud the 
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fbrmer, considering the situation of Worcester, impos- 
sible. 

Stiange it is, that, whilst all biographers haTe 

worked with so much zeal upon the most barren dates 
or most baseless traditions in the great poet^s life, 
lealizing in a manner the chimeras of Laputa, and 
endeavoiiiig "to extract sunbeams from cncumhcrs,'* 
such a story with regard to such an event, no Miction of 
village scandal, but involved in legal documents, a 
story so significant and so eloquent to the intelligent, 
should formerly have been dismissed without notice of 
any kind, and even now, after the discovery of 1836, 
with nothing beyond a shgiit conjectural insinuation. 
For our parts, we should have been the last amongst 
the biographers to unearth any foi^otten scandal, or* 
after so vast a lapse of time, and when the grave had 
abut out all but charitable thoughts, to point any moral 
censures at a simple case of natural frailty, youthful 
precipitancy of passion, of all trespasses the most 
venial, where the final intentions are honorable. But 
in this case there seems to have been something more 
in motion tiian passion or the ardor of youth. I like 
not,'^ says Parson Evans, (alluding to Falstaff in mas- 
querade,) ''I like not when a woman has a great 
peard; i spy a great peard under her muiiler.'' 
Neither do we like the spectacle of a mature young 
vvoiuini, five years past her majority, wearing the 
semblance of having been led astray by a boy who 
had still two years and a half to run of his minority. 
Shakspeare himself, looking back on this pari of his 
youthful history from his maturest years, breathes forth 
pathetic counsels against the errors into which his own 
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inexperience had been insnared. The disparity of 

years between himself and liis wife he notices in a 
beautiful scene of the Twelfth Night The Duke 
OniinOf obsenriug the sensibility which the pretended 
Cesario had betrayed on hearing sonne toucliing old 
snatches of a love strain^ swears that his beardless page 
most have felt the passion of love, which the other 
admits. Upon this the dialogue proceeds thus : 

**Duke. What kind of woman ia*t? 
Vkia, Of your eoinpIezion« 

Duke. 81w it not worth thoe thtn. What joars 7 
rudit, V faith, 

Abont your years, my lord. 
Duke. Too old, by heaven. I^t still the woman take 

An chirr than fmrself : so wears she to Aim, 

So sways s/ic level in her h iisbarnVs heart. 

For, boy, however we dn praise ourselves, 

Our fancies are more gi i 'y f^nd unfirm, 

More ion^ini^. wnvering, sooner lost and worn, 

Than womea's are. 
Viola, I think it well, my lord* 

Duke^ Then Irt thy love he. younger llian thyse^ft 

Or thy (Lffrdion cannot hold the hcnt ; 

For women are as roses, whose fair flower. 

Being ooco diipiay'd, doth fall that very hour.'* 

These counsels were uttered nearly twenty years 
after the event in his own life, to which they probably 
look bnck ; for (his piny is supposed to havu been 
written in Shakspeare^s thirty-eighth year* And we 
may read an earneetnets in pressing the point as to the 
inverted disparity of years, which indicates pretty 
clearly an appeal to the leaaons of his personal experi- 
ence. But his other indiscretion, in having yielded so 
far to passion and opportunity as to crop by prelibution, 

and before they were hallowedi those flowers of para- 
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dise which belonged to his iQamage day; thui he 

adverts to with even more solemnity of sorrow, and 
with more pointed energy of moral reproufy in the very 
last drama which is supposed to have proceeded from 
his pen, and therefore with the force luid sanctity of 
t^tamentury counsel. The Tempest is all but ascer* 
tained to have been composed in 161 1, that is, about 
five years before the poet's death ; and indeed could 
not have been composed much earlier; for the very 
incident which suggested the basts of the plot, and of 
the local scene, viz., the shipwreck of Sir George 
Somers on the Bermudas, (which were in consequence 
denominated the Somers* Islands,) did not occur until 
the year 1609. In the opening of the fourth act, 
Prospero formally betrothes his daughter to Ferdinand ; 
and in doing so he pays the' prince a well-merited com- 
pliment of having " worthily purchasM this rich 
jewel, by the patience with which, for her sake, he had 
supported harsh usage, and other painful circumstances 
of his trial. But, he adds solemnly, 

" If thou dost break her Tirsin knot befor* 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister'd ; " 

in that case what would follow ? 

** No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall, 
To make this contract grow ; btU barren Aofe, 
Smr-eifd diadain and dUeord, shall butrew 

The union of your bed with weeds ao loathly 
That you shall hate U both. Therefore take heed, 
As Hymen's lamps shall light you. 

The young prince assures him in reply, that no 
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Btrengih of oppc^rtinaity, coneonriiig wiA the uttermost 

temptalioD, not 

"tlieMrkiesldn, 
Tbe nott ofpanum plMe, rhe stroag'sl svfs^^ti^'B 
Our woner genifn eui 

should ever prevail lo lay asleep his jealousy of self- 
control, 80 as to take any advantage of Miranda's 
innoceoce. And he adds aa argumeat for this absti- 
nence, by way of reminding Prospero, that not honcMr 
only, hut even pnidentkl care of his own happiness, is 
interested in the observance of his promise. Any 
unhallowed .anticipation would^ as he insboates, 

The edge of that day's celebratioo, 

When I shall think, or Phoebus' steeds are fouader^d, 
Or oighi kept cliaiu d liciow ; 

that is, when even the wbged hours would seem to 

move too slowly. Even thus Prospero is not quite 

satisfied. During his subsequent dialogue with Ariel, 

we are to suppose that Ferdinand, in conversing apart 

with Miranda, betrays more impassioned ardor than the 

* wise magician altogether approves* The prince's 

caresses have not been unobserved ; and thus Prospero 

renews his warning : 

" Look thoa be tine : do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein : the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i' tbe blood : be more absiemioas, 
Or else — good night your vow." 

The royal lover reassures* him of his loyalty to his 
engagements ; and again the wise father, so honorably 
jealous for bis duugiiter, professes himself satisfied 
with the prince's pledges. 
Kow in oil these emphatic warnings, uttering the 
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language of that iad wisdom folly leaves behind^^* 

>vho can avoid reading, as in subtle hieroglyphics, the 
secret record of Sbakspeare's own nuptial disappoint* 
roents? We, indeed, that is, universal posterity 

through ery age, have reason to rejoice in these dis- 
appointments ; for to them, past all doubt, we are 
indebted for Shakspeare^s subsequent migration to 
Loridoii, and his pubhc occupaiion, which, giving him a 
deep peouniaiy interest in the productions of his pen, 
such as no other literary application of his powers 
could have approached in tlmt day, were eventually the 
means of drawing forth those divine works which have 
survived their author for our everlasting benefit 

Our own reading and deciphering of the whole case 
is as follows. The Shakspeares were a handsome 
family, both father and sons* This we assume upon 
the following grounds : First, on the presumption 
arising out of John Shakspeare's having won the favor 
of a young heiress higher in rank than himself ; 
secondly, on the presumption involved in the fact of 
three amongst his four sons having gone upon the 
stage, to wliicli the most obvious (and perliaps in those 
days a sine qua non) recommendation would be a good 
person and a pleasing countenance ; thirdly, on the 
direct evidence of Aubrey, who assures us that Wil- 
liam Shakspeare was a handsome and a welUshaped 
man ; fourthly, on the implicit evidence of the Strat- 
ford monument, which ex-iiibits a man of good figure 
and noble countenance ; fifthly, on the confirmation of 
this evidence by the Chandos portrait, which exhibits 
•noble features, iiiuslrated by the utmost sweetness of 
expression ; sixthly, on the selection of theatrical parts. 
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which It is known that Shakspeare personated, most of 
them bemg such as required some digmty of form^ viz.^ 
kiDgSf the athletic (though aged) follower of an ath- 
letic young man, and supernatural beings. On these 
grounds, direct or circurostantiaU we believe ourselves 
warranted in assuming that William Shakspeare was a 
luiiHlsurnc and even noble looking buy. Miss Anne 
Hathaway had herself probably some personal attrac* 
tions; and, if an indigent girl, who looked for no 
pecuniary advantages, would probably have been early 
•ought in marriage. But as the daughter of a sub* 
•tantial yeoman,'' who would expect some fortune in 
his daughter's suitors, sbc iiad, to speak coarsely, a 
little outlived her market. Time she had none to lose. 
William Shakspeare pleased her eye ; and the gentle- 
ness of his nature made bim in\ n | >t subject fo i female 
blandishments, possibly for female arts. Without 
imputing, however, to this Anne Hathaway any thing 
SO hateful as a settled plot for insnaring him, it was 
easy enough for a mature woman, armed with such 

inevitable advantages of experience and of self-f)osscs- 
sion, to draw onward a biushmg novice ; aud, without 
directly creaUng opportunities, to place him in the waj 
of lurinjig to account such as naturally offered. Young 
boys are generally flattered by the condescending 
notice of grown-up women ; and perhaps Shakspeare^a 
own lines upon a similar situation, to a young boy 
adorned with the same natural gifts as himself, may 
give us the key to the result : 

GeDtle Ihoa art, and therefore to be won ; 
Beftaieoas thou irt, therefore to be asiiilM ; 
And, when a womao wooe, what woman's aon 
Will ioarly leave her till he have (wevaU'd? " 
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Once, indeed, entangled in such a purauit, any person 
of manly feelings would be sensible that he had no 
retreat ; that would be — to insult a vv ooian, grievously 
to wound her sexual pride, and to insure her lasting 

scorn and hatred. These were consequences which 
the gentle«minded Shakspeare could not face. He 
pursued his good fortunes, half perhaps in heedless- 
ness, half in desperation, until he was roused by the 
clamorous displeasure of her family upon first discover- 
ing the situation of their kinswoman. For such a 
situatiou there could be but one atonement, and that 
was hurried forward by both parties; whilst, out of 
delicacy towards the bride, the wedding was not cele* 
brated in Stratford, (where the register contains no 
notice of such an event) ; nor, as Malone imagined, in 
We8ton*upon-Ayon, that being in the diocese of Glou- 
cester ; but in some parish, as yet undiscovered, in the 
diocese of Worcester. 

But now arose a serious question as to the future 
maintenance of the young people. John Shakspeare 
was depressed in his circumstances, and he had other 
children besides William, viz., three sons and a daugh- 
ter. 7be elder lives have represented him as burdened 
with ten ; but this was an error, arising out of the con- 
fusion between John Shakspeare the glover, and John 
Shakspeare a shoemaker. This error has been thus 
far of use, that, by exposing the fact of two John 
Shakspcarcs (not kinsmen) residing in Stralford-upon- 
Atou, it has satisfactorily proved the name to be , 
amongst those which are locally indigenous to War- 
wickshire. Meantime it is now ascertained that John 
Shakspeare the glover had only eight children, viz., 
4 
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four daughters and four soos. The order of th^ 
sttccessioQ was this : Joan, Margaret, William, Gilbert, 

a second Joan, Anne,' Richard, and Edmund. Three 
of the daughters, viz., the two eldest of the family, 
Joan and Mai^ret, together with Anne, died in child- 
hood. All the rest attained mature ages, and of these 
William was the eldest This might give him some 
advantage in his father^s n gard; but in a question of 
pecuniary {)iovisiou precedency amongst the children 
of an insolvent is nearly nominal. For the present 
John Shakspeare could do little for his son ; and, under 
these circumstances, perhaps the father of Auue Hath- 
away would come forward to assist the new-married 
couple. This condition of dependency would furnish 
matter for painful feelings and irritating words. The 
youthful husband, whose mind would be expanding as 
rapidly as the leaves and blossoms of spring-time in 
polar latitudes, would soon come to appreciate the sort 
of wiles by which he had been caught. The female 
mind is quirk, and almost gifted with the power uf 
witchcraft, to decipher what is passing in the thoughts 
of familiar companions. Silent and forbearing as WiU 
Uam Shakspeare might be, Anne, his staid wife, would 
read his secret reproaches; ill would she dissemUe 
her wrath, and the less so from ihe consciousness of 
having deserved them. It is no uncommon case for 
women to feel anger in connection with one subject, 
and to express it in^ connection with another ; which 
other, perhaps, (except as a serviceable mask,) would 
have been a matter of indifference to their feelings* 
Anne would, therefore, reply to those inevitable re- 
proaches which her own sense must presume to be 
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hirkiog in ber huabaod^s heart, by otben equally 
fltingif)g, on his ioalHlity to support his family, and on 

bis obligations to her failicr's purse. Sliukspcare, we 
may be sure, would be ruminating every hour on the 
means of his deliverance from so painful a depen- 
dency ; and at length, after four years^ conjugal dis- 
cord, he would resolve upon that plan 6f solitaiy 
emigration to the metropolis, which, at the same time 
that it released Inm from the humiliation of domestic 
feuds, succeeded so splendidly for his worldly proe- 
perity, and with a train of consequences so vast for all 
future age^ 

Such, we are persuaded, was the real course of 

Sii;ikspeare's transition fronn school-buy pursuits to his 
public career* And upon the known temperament of 
Shakspeare, his genial disposition to enjoy life without 
disturbing his enjoyment by fretting anxieties, we build 
the conclusion, that had his friends furnished him with 
ampler funds, and had his marriage been well assorted 
or happy, wc — the world ot posterity — should have 
lost the whole benefit and delight which we have since 
reaped from his matchless faculties. The motives 
which drove hiin Jrom Stratford are clear enough ; but 
what motives determined his course to London, and 
especially to the stage, still remains to be explained. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, lying in the high road from Lon* 
doa through Oxford to Birmingham, (or more generally 
to the north,) had been continually visited by some of 
the best comedians during Shakspeare^s childhood* 
One or two of the most respectable metropolitan actors 
were natives of vStratford. These would be well 
known to the elder Shakspeare. But, apart from that 
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accident, it la aotorious that mere legal necessitjr and 
laage would compel all companies of actors, upon 

coming into any town, to seek, in the first place^ from 
the chief magistrate, a license for opening a tbeatiet 
and next, over and above this poUb sanction, to sedc 
his personal favor and patronage. As an alderman, 
Aerefore, but still more whilst clothed with the official 
powers of chief magistrate, the poet^s father would 
have opportunities of doing essential services to many 
persons connected with the London stage. The con- 
versation of comedians acquainted with books, fresh 
from the keen and sparkling circles of the metropolis, 
and filled widi racy anecdotes of the court, as well as 

of public life generally, could not but have been Ibsci- 
nating, by comparison with the stagnant society of 
9tFatford« Hospitalities on a liberal scale would be 
offered to these men. Not impossibly this fact might 
he one principal key to those dilapidations which the 
fcmily estate had suffered. These actors, on their 
part, would retain a grateful sease of the kindness they 
had received, and would seek to repay it to John Shak- 
speare, now that he was depressed in his fortunes, as 
opportumticis might offer. His eldest son, growing up 
a iiandsome young man, and beyond all doubt from his 
earliest days of most splendid colloquial powers, (for 
assuredly of Aim it may be taken for granted, 

" Nec iicuji populis panrum te, Nile, videre,)*' 

would be often reproached in a friendly way for burying 
hfanself in a country life. These overtures, prompted 

alike ])y gratitude to the father, and a real selfish inter- 
est in the taienis of the son, would at length take a 
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definite shape ; and, upon some clear unfic rstanding as 
to the term of soeh an armngemeiit^ WUUam Sbai^ 
speare would at length, (about 1586, according to the 
received accouDt, that is, in the fifth year of his mar- 
ried life, and the twenty-third or twenty-fourth of hie 
age,) unaccompanied by wife or children, translate 
himself to London. Later than 1586 it could not well 
be ; for already in 1589 it has been reoently aeoei^ 
lained that he held a share in the property of a leading 
theatre. 

We must here stop to notice, and the reader will 
allow us to notice with summary indignation, the 
slanderoas and idle tale which represents Shakspeare 
as having lied to London in the character of a criminal, 
from the persecutions of Sir Thomas Lrucy of Charie- 
cot. This tale has long been propagated under two 
separate impulses. Chiefly, perhaps, under the vulgar 
love of pointed and glaring contrasts ; the splendor of 
the man was in this instance brought into a sort of 
epigrammatic antithesis with the humility of his for- 
tunes ; secondly, under a baser impulse, the malicious 
pleasure of seeing a great man degraded. Accord- 
ingly, as in the case of Milton,^^ it has been rilHrmed 
that Shakspeare had sufiered corporal chastisement, in 
ftct, (we abhor to utter such words,) that he had been 
judicially whipped. Now, first of all, let us niuik the 
inconsistency of this tale* The poet was whipped, 
that is, he was punished most disproportionately, and 
yet he fled to avoid punishment. Next, we are in- 
formed that his ofience was deer-stealing, and from the 
park of Sir Thomas Lucy. And it haa been well 
ascertained that Sir Thomas had no deer, and had no 
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park. Moreover, decr-stealing was regarded by our 
ancestors exactly as poaching is regarded by us. Deer 

ran wild in all tlie great forests; and no otlrnco was 
looked u|)()n as so venial, none so coaipatible with a 
noble Bobin-Hood style of character, as this very 
trespass upon what were regarded as fer{r naturcE^ and 
not at all as domestic property. But had it been others 
wise, a trespass was not punishable with whipping ; 
nor had Sir Thomas Lucy the power to irritate a whole 
communis like Stratford-upon-Avon, by branding witk 
permanent disgrace a young man so closely connected 
with three at least of the best families in the neighbor- 
hood. Besides, had Shakspeare sufibred any dishonor 
of that kind, the scandal would infallibly have pursued 
him at his very heels to London ; and in that case 
Creene, who has left on record, in a posthumous woik 
of 1592, his malicious feelings towards Shakspeare, 
could not have failed to notice it For, be it remem- 
bered, that a judicial fiagellatbn contains a twofoU 
ignominy. Flagellation is i^jnominious in its own 
nature, even though unjustly inflicted, and by a ruffian \ 
secondly, any judicial punishment is ignominous, even 
though not wearing a shade of personal degradation. 
Now a judicial flagellation includes both features of 
dishonor. And is it to be imagined that an enemy, 
searchijjg with the diligence of malice for matter 
against Shakspeare, should have failed, six years after 
the event, to hear of that very memorable disgrace 
which had exiled him from Stratford, and was the very 
occasbn of his first resorting to London ; or that a 
leading company of players in the metropolis, one of 
toJwm^ and a chief one, was his own townsman^ should 
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eheerftitly adopt into their society, ms an bonorad 

partner, a young man yet flagraut from the laah oi ilie 
executioner or the beadle ? 

This tale it fiibuloua, and rotten to its core ; yet 
eren this does less dibhuuor to Shakspeare's memory 
than the sequel attached to it A so^ of scurrilous 
rondeau, consisting of nine lines, so loathsome in its 
brutal stupidity, and so vulgar m n& expression, that 
we shall not pollute our pages by transcribing it, has 
been imputed to Shakspeare ever since the daya of the 
credulous Howe. The total point of this idiot^s drivel 
consists in calling Sir Thomas ^* an asse ; and well it 
justifies the poet's own remark, "Let there be sdl 
enough in thy ink, no matter though thou write with a 
goose pen.^' Our own belief is» that these lines were 
a production of Cliarles 11. 's reign, uiid applied lu a 
Bir Thomas Lucy, not very far removed, if at all, from 
the age of him who first picked up the pecious filth. 
The phrase "parliament nicmber^^ we believe tu he 
quite unknown in the colloquial use of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

But, that we may rid ourselves once and for ever of 
thn outrageous calumny upon Shakspeare^s memory, 
wc shall pursue the story to its final stage. Even 
Malone has been thoughtless enough to accredit this 
closing chapter^ which contains, in fact, such a super* 
fetation of fully as the annals of human dullness do not 
exceed. Let us recapitulate the points of the story, 
A baronet, who has no deer and no park, is supposed 
to persecute a poet for stealing these aerial deer out of 
dlis aerial park, both lying in nephdococcygia. The 
poet sleeps upon this wrong for eighteen years ; but at 
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length, hearing that bis persecutor is dead and buried, 
he conceives bloody thoughts of revenge. And this 
revenge he purposes to execute by picking a hole io 
his dead enemy's coat-of-arms. Is this coat-of-arms, 
then, Sir Thomas Lucy^s? Why, no; Malone admits 
that it is not. For the poet, suddenly recollecting that 
this ridicule would settle upon the son of his cneiny, 
selects another coat-of-arms, with which his dead 
enemy never had any connection, and he spends bis 
thunder and lighting upon this irrelevant object ; and, 
after all, the ridicule itself lies in a Welcbroan^s mis- 
pronouncing one single heraldic term — a Welchmaa 
wiio mispronounces all words. The last act of the 
poet's malice recalls to us a sort of jest-book stoiy of 
an Irishman, the vulgarity of v^hich the reader will 
pardon in consideration of its relevancy. The Irish- 
man having lost a pair of silk stockings, mentions to a 
friend that he has taken steps for recovering them by 
an advertisement, otiibnng a reward to the finder. His 
friend objects that the costs of advertising, and the 
reward, would eat out the full value of the silk stock- 
ings. But to this the irishman replies, with a knowing 
air, that he is not so green as to have overlooked that ; 
and that, to keep down the reward, he had advertised 
the stockings as worsted* Not at all less flagrant is the 
bull ascribed to Shakspeare, when he is made to punish 
a dead roan by personalities meant for his exclusive 
ear, through his coat-of-arros, but at the same time, 
whh the express purpose of blunting and defeating the 
edge of his own scurrility, is made to substitute for the 
real arms some others which had no more relation to 
the dead enemy than they had to the poet himself. 
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Thk is the very miblime of folly, II \ oDd which homaD 
dotage cannot udvuuce. 

It is paioAil, indeed, and dishonorable to human 
DStnre, that whenever men of vulgar habits and of 

poor educatioa wish to impress us with a feeling of 
respect for a man's talents, they are sure to cite, by 
way of evidence, some gross instance of malignity. 
Power, in their minds, is best illustrated by malice or 
by the infliction of pain. To this unwelcome fact we 
have some evidence in the wretched talc which vvc 
have just dismissed ; and there is another of the same 
description to be found in all lives of Shakspeare, 
which we will expose to the coiilcmpt of the reader 
whilst we are in this field of discussion, that we may 
not afterwards have to resume so disgusting a subject 

This poet, who was a model of gracious benignity ia 
his manners, and of whom, amidst our general igoo* 
ranee, thus much is perfectly established, that tfie term 
gentle was almost as generally and by prescriptive 
right associated with his name as the affix of venerabte 
with Bede, or judieious with Hooker, is alleged to have 
insulted a friend by an imaginary epitaph beginning 
^ Ten in the Hundred^^^ and supposing him to be 
damned, yet without wit enough (which surely the 
Stratford bellman could have furnished) for devising 
any, even fanciful, reason for such a supposition ; upon 
which the comment of some fouHsli critic is, " The 
sharpness of the satire is said to have stung the man 
so much that he never forgave it." We have heard of 
the sting in the tail atoning for the brainlcbs head; but 
in this doggerel the tail is surely as stingless as the 
head is bnunless. For, Ut^ Ten in the Hundred could 
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be no reproach in Shakspeare^s time, any more than to 

call a man Three'and'a'half-per'CenL io this present 
jear, 183S ; except, indeed, amodgst those foolish 
persons who built their morality upon the Jewish cere* 
monial law, Sbakspeare himself took ten per cent. 
2dljfy It happens that John Combe, so far from being 
the object of the poet's scurrility, or viewing the poet 
as an object of implacable resentment, was a Stratford 
friend; that one of his family was affectionately 
remembered in Shakspcare's will by tbc bequest of 
his sword $ and that John Combe himself recorded his 
perfect charity with Sbakspeare by leaving him m 
legacy of jCo sterling. And in this lies the key to the 
whole story. For, 3d2^, The ibur lines were written 
and printed before Sbakspeare was born. The name 
Combo is a common one ; and some stupid fellow, who 
bad seen the name in Shakspeare^s will, and happened 
also to have seen the lines in a collection of epigrams, 
chose to connect the cases by attributing an identity to 
the two John Combes, though at war with chronology. 

Finally, there is another specimen of doggerel attri- 
bute d to Sbakspeare, which is not equally unworthy 
of him, because not equally malignant, but otherwise 
equally below his intellect, no less than his scholarship ; 
we mean the inscription on his grave-stone. This, as 
a sort of sisie viator appeal to future sextons, is worthy 
of the grave-digger or the jKu ij^h-clerk, who was prob- 
ably its author. Or it may have been an antique 
formula, like the vulgar record of ownership la 
books — 

Anthimy Timotliy DoUliead'e book, 
God give him gnoe therein to look.** 
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Thus far the matter is of little importaoce ; aEid it 
might have been supposed that malignity itself could 
hardly liave iuipuled suclx trash to Shukspeare. But 
when we find, even in this short compass, scarcely 
wider than the posy of a ring, room found for traduc* 
ing the poet's memory, it becomes iroponant to say, 
^t the leading sentiment, the horror expressed at any 
disturbance offered to his bones, is not one to which 
Shakspeare could have attached tiie slightest weight ; 
far less couid have outraged the sanctities of place and 
subject, by affixing to any sentiment whatever (and, 
according to the fictloa of the case, his farewell senti- 
ment) the sanction of a curse. 

Fili;il veneration and piety towards the memory of 
this great man, have led us into a digression that might 
have been unseasonable in any cause less weighty than 
one, having for its object to deliver his honored name 
from a load of the most brutal malignity* Never 
more, we hope and venture to believe, will any 
thoughtless biographer impute to Shakspeare the asi- 
nine doggerel with which the uncritical blundering of 
his earliest biographer has caused his name to be dis- 
honored. We now resume the thread of our biogra- 
phy. The stream of history is centuries in working 
itself clear of any calumny with which it has once 
been polluted. 

Most readers will be aware of an old story, accord- 
ing to which Shakspeare gained his livelihood for some 
time after coming to London by holding the horses of 
those who rode to the play. This legend is as idle as 
any one of those which we have just exposed. No 
custom ever existed of riding on horseback to the play. 
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Gentlemen, who rode ▼aluable borset, would assuredly 

not expose tliem systematically to the injury of stand- 
ing exposed to cold for two or even four hours ; aod 
persons of inferior rank would not ride on horseback 
in the town. Besides, had such a custom ever existed, 
stables (or sheds at least) would soon have arisen to 
meet the public wants ; and in some of the dramatic 
sketches of the day, which noticed every fashioa as it 
arose, this would not have been overlooked. The 

story is traced originally to Sir William Davenant. 
Betterton the actor, who proiessed to have received it 
from him, passed it onwards to Bowe, he to Pope, 

Pope to Bishop Newton, the editor of Milton, and 
Newton to Dr. Johnson* This pedigree of the fable, 
however, adds nothing to its credit, and multiplies the 
chances of soiiie nnstako. Another fable, nut much 
less absurd, represents Shakspeare as having from the 
very first been borne upon the establishment of the 
theatre, and so far contradicts the other fable, but 
originally in the very humble character of caU^boy or 
deputy prompter, whose business it was to summon 
each performer according to his order of coming upon 
the stage* This story, however, quite as much as the 
other, is irreconcileable with the discovery recently 
made by Mr. Collier, that in 1589 Shakspeare was a 
shareholder in the important property of a principal 
London theatre. It seems destined that all the un- 
doubted facts of Shakspeare^s life should come to us 
through the channel of legal documento, which are 
Lellar evidence even than imperial mctluls ; whilst, on 
the other hand, all the fabulous anecdotes, not having 
an attomey^s seal to themi seem to have been the 
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fictions of the wonder maker. The plain presumptioa 
from the record of Shakspeare^s situatioQ in J 589, 
coupled with the fact that his first arrival in London 
wus possibly not until 1587, but accord iiig to the earli- 
est account not before 1586« a space of time which 
leaves but little room for any remarkable changes of 
situation, seems to be, that, either in requital of servi- 
ces done to the players by the poet^s family, or in 
consideration of money advanced by his father-tn-law, 
or on account of Sbakspeare^s personal accomplish- 
ments as an actor, and as an adapter of dramatic 
works to the stage ; for one of these reasons, or for all 
of tbeni united, William Shakspeare, about the 23d 
year of his age, was adopted into the partnership of a 
respectable histrionic company, possessing a first-rate 
theatre in the metropi^is. If 1586 were the year in 
which he came up to London, it seems probable 
enough that his immediate motive to that step was the 
increasing distress of his father ; for in that year John 
Shakspeare resigned the office of alderman. There is, 
however, a bare possibility that Shakspeare miglit have 
gone to L(mdon about the time when he completed his 
twenty-first year, that is, in the spring of 1565, but not 
earlier. Nearly two years after the birih of his eldest 
daughter Susanna, his wife lay in for a second and a 
loit time ; but she then brought her husband twins, a 
son and a daughter. These chiidren were baptized in 
February of the year 15S5; so that Shakspeare^s 
whole family of three children were bom and baptized 
two months before he completed his majority. The 
twins were baptized by the names of Hamnet and 
Judith, those being the names of two amongst iheii 
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tponsora, viz., Mr. Sadler and his wife. Hamoet, 

which is a remarkable name in itself , becomes still 
more so from its resemblaoce to the immortal name of 
Hamlet*''^ the Dane; it was, however, the real baptis* 
mal name of Mr. Sadler, a friend of Shakspeare's, 
about fourteen years older than himself. Sbakspeare^a 
son must then have been most interesting to his heart, 
both Its a twin child and as his only boy. He died la 
1596, when he was about eleven years old. Both 

daughters survived their father; hoth married; both 
left issue, and thus gave a chance ibr continuing the 
succession from the great poet. But alt the four 
grandchildren died wiihuut offspring. 

Of Shakspeare personally, at least of Shakspeare 
the man, as dbtinguished from the author, there 
remains little more to record. Already in 1592, 
Greene, in his posthumous Groat V worth of Wit, had 
expressed the earliest vocation of Shakspeare in the 
following sentence : There is an upstart crow, beau- 
tified with our feathers ; in his own conceit the only 
Sutkacene in a country!^* This alludes to Shak« 
speare^s office of recasting, and even recomposing, 
dramatic works, so as to fit them for representation ; 
and Muster Greene, it is probable, had suffered in his 
self-eslimation, or in his purse, by the alterations in 
some piece of hb own, which the duty of Shakspeare 
to the general interests of the theatre had obh^ed him 
to make. In 1591 it has been supposed that Shak- 
speare wrote his first drama, the Two Gentlemen of 
Vcrunu ; the least characteristically marked of all his 
plays, and, with the exception of Liove^s Labors iiost, 
the least interesting* 
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From this year, 1601 to that of 1011, are jutt 

twenty years, within which spacer lie the whole 
dramatic creations of Shakspeare, averaging nearly 
one for every six months. In 1611 was written the 

Tempest, which is supposed to have been the last of 
all Shakspeare^s works. Even on that account, as Mr. 
Campbell feelingly observes, it has " a sort of sacred- 
ness ; and it is a most remarkable fact, and one 
calculated to make a man superstitious, that in this 
play the great enchanter Prosper©, in whom, as if 
conscious y'^'' says Mr. Campbell, that this would he his 
last tDorkj the poet has been inspired to typify himself 
as a wise, potent, and heiievolent magician,'*'' of w hom, 
indeed, as of Shakspcare himself, it may be said, that 
within that circle (the circle of his own art) ^ none 
durst tread but he," solemnly and for ever renounces 
his mysterious functions, symbolically breaks his en- 
chanter^s wand, and declares that he will bury his 
books, his science, and his secrets, 

M Deeper than did eter plommet somid.'* 

Nay, it is even ominous, that in this play, and from 
the voice of Prospero, issues that magnificent prophecy 
of the total destruction which shouid one day swallow 
up 

*' The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherit." 

And this prophecy is followed immediately by a most 

profuiind ejaculation, gathering into one pathetic ab- 
straction the total philosophy of life : 

'* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of ; and oar lUtle life 
Is rounded a sleep ; *' 
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that iSf in effect, our life is a little tract of feveriBh 

vigils, surroutuled and islanded by a shoreless oceua of 
sleep — sleep before birth, sleep after death. 

These remarkable passages were probably not unde- 
signed ; but if we suppose them to have been throwii 
off without conscious notice of their tendencies, then, 
according to the superstition of the ancient Grecians, 
they would have been regarded as prefiguring words, 
prompted by the secret genius that accompanies every 

Hiiin, such as insure along with them tlieir own accom- 
pHshnnent. With or without intention, however, it is 
believed that Shakspeare wrote nothing more after this 
exquisite ruinunlic drama. With respect to the re- 
mainder of his personal history. Dr. Drake and others 
have supposed, that during the twenty years from 1591 
to Kill, he visited Stratford often, and latterly once a 
year. 

In 15B9 he had possessed some share in a theatre ; 

in 1596 he had a considerable bimre. Through Lord 
Southampton, as a surviving friend of Lord Essex, who 
was viewed as the martyr to his Scottish politics, there 
can be no doubt that Shakspeare had acquired the 
&vor of James L ; and accordingly, on the 29th of 
May, 1603, about two months after the king's acces- 
sion to the throne of England, a patent was granted 
to the company of players who possessed the Globe 
theatre ; in which patent Shakspcare's name stands 
second. Tliis patent raised the company to the rank 
of his majesty^s servants, whereas previously they are 

supposed to have been siin])!y tlie servants oi' tlic Lord 
Chamberlain. Perhaps it was in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of this royal favor that Shakspeare afterwards, in 
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1006, paid that sublime oompliment to Ae bonta of 

Stuart, wliich is involved in the vision shown to Mac- 
beth. This TisioQ is managed with exquisite skill. It 
was impossible to display the whole series of princes 
from Macbeth to James I. ; but he beholds the posterity 
of Baoquo, one ^^gold*bouod brow'' succeeding to 
another, until he comes to an eighth apparition of a 
Scottish king. 

Who bran a glass 
Whtob shows htm many mors i and soms hs seat 
, Who twqfotd balls and trtbU sceptres carry i 

thus bringing down without tedium the long succession 
to the very pefison of James I., by the E^mbolic image 

of the two crowns united on one head. 

About the beguming of the century Shakspeaie had 
become rich enough to purchase the best house in 
Stratford, called The Great House ^ which name be 
aheied to New Piaee; and in 1602 he bought one 
hundred' and seven acres adjacent to this house for a 
sum (^320) corresponding to about 1500 gumcas of 
modern money. Malone thinks that he puxchased the 
house as early as 1597; and it is certain tlwit al>oiu 
that time he was able to assist his father in obtaining a 
renewed grant of arms from the Herald's College, and 
therefore, of course, to re-establish his father's fortunes. 
Ten years of well-directed industry, viz., from 1591 to 
1601, and the prosperity of the theatre in which he 
was a pro{)rietor, had raised him to affluence ; and 
after another ten years, improved with the same 
success, he was able to retire with an income of jffSOO, 
or (according to the customary computations) in mod- 
em money of ;£1500, per annum. Shakspeare was in 
6 
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fact the first man of letters, Tope the second, and Sir 
Walter Scott the third, who, in Great Britain, has eTsr 
realized a large fortune by literature ; or in Christen- 
dom, if we except Voltaire, and two dubious cases m 
Italy. The four or five latter years of his life Shak« 
speare passed in diiinificd ease, in profound meditation, 
we may be sure, and in universal respect, at his native 
town- of Stratford ; and there he died, on the 28d of 
April, 1616.'8 

His daughter Susanna bad been married on tiie 6th 
of June of the year 1607, to Dr. John Hall,^^ a physi* 
cian in Straliord. The doctor died in iNoveiriber, 
1635, aged sixty ; his wife, at the age of sixty-six, on 
July II, 1640. They had one child, a daughter, 
named Elizabeth, born in 1608, married April 22, 
1626, to Thomas Nashe, Esq., left a widow in 1647, 
and subsequently remarried to Sir John Barnard ; but 
this Lady Barnard, the sole grand-daughter of the 
poet, had no children by either marriage. The other 
daughter, Judith, on February 10, I61G,^ (about ten 
weeks before her fathqr^s death,) married Mr. Thomas 
Quiney of Stratford, by whom she had three sons, 
Shakspearc, Richard, and Thomas. Judith was about 
thirty-one years old at the time of her marriage ; and 
living just forty^six years afterwards, she died in 

Februaiy, 1662, at ihc age of scvcuty-seven. Her 
three sons died without issue ; and thus, in the direct 
lineal descent, it is certain that no representative has 
survived of tins transcendent poet, the most august 
amongst created intellects. 

After this review of Shakspeare^s life, it becomes 
our duty to take a sunuiiury survey of his works, of 
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fak intelleetoal powers, and of bit slatioD in litemtoM, 

a station which is now irrevocably settled, not so much 
(which happens in other cases) hy a mt overbalance 
fti¥orable suffrages, as by acclamation ; not so much 
by the voices of those who admire him up to the verge 
of idolatry, as by the aeU of those who everywhere 
seek for his works among the primal necessities of 
life, demand them, and cmvc tiiem as they do their 
daily bread ; not so much by eulogy openly proclaim^ 
ing itself, as by the silent homage recorded in the 
endless multiplicatioa of what he has. bequeathed us $ 
not so much by his own compatriots, who, with regard 
to almost every other uuihur,^ compose the total 
amount of his efsciive audience, as by the uoaQimous 
*^all hail!'' of intellectual Christendom; finally, not 
by the hasty partisanship of his own generation, nor by 
the biassed judgment of an age trained in the same 
modes of feeling and of thinking with himself, — but by 
the solemn award of generation succeeding to genera- 
tioD, of one age correcting the obliquities or peculiari* 
ties of another ; by the verdict of two hundred and 
thirty years, which have now elapsed since the very 
kae$t of his creations, or of two hundred and forty- 
seven years if we date from the earliest ; a verdict 
which has been continually revived and re«opened, 
probed, searched, vexed, by criticism in every spirit, 

from thr; most genial and intelligent, down to the niu>t 
malignant and scurrilously hostile which feeble heads 
and great ignorance could suggest when cooperating 
with impure hearts and narrow sensibilities ; a verdict, 
in short, sustained and countersigned by a longer series 
of writers, many of them eminent for wit or learning. 
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than were ever before congregated upon any inqueel 

relating to any author, be he who he might, ancient*^ 
or modem, Pagan or ChristiaQ. It was a most witty 
saying with respect to a piratical and knavish publisher, 
who made a trade of insulting tlie incmoned of de- 
ceased authors by forged writings, that he was among 
the new terrors of death.^^ But in the gravest sense it 
may be affirmed of Shakspeare, that he is among the 
modem luxuries of life ; that life, in fact, is a new 
thing, and one more to be coveted, since Shakspeare 
has extended the doMKuns of human coasciousness, 
and pushed its dork frontiers into regions not so much 
as dimly descried or even suspected before his time, 
iar less illuminated (as now they are) by beauty and 
tropical luxuriance of life. For instance, — a single 
instance, indeed one which in itself is a world of new 
revelation, — the possible beauty of the female char- 
acter had not been seen as in a dream before Shak* 
speare called into perfect life the radiant shapes of 
Desdemona, of Imogene, of Herouone, of Perdita, of 
Ophelia, of Miranda, and many others. The Una ot 
Spenser, earlier by ten or fifteen years than most of 
these, was an idolized portrait of female iunocenoe 
and virgin purity, but too shadowy and unreal for a 
dramatic reality. And as to the Grecian classics, let 
not the reader imagine for an instant that any prototype 
in this field of Shakspearian power can be looked for 
there. The Antigone and the Electra of the tragic 
poets are the two leading female characters that claatt- 
cal antiquity oSers to our respect, but assuredly not to 
our impassioned love, as disciplined and exalted in the 
school of Shakspeare. They challenge our admimtion, 
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sewre, and ereo stom, as impenonations of filial duty, 

cleaving to the steps of a desolate and afHictcd old 
man ; or of sisterly afiectioOi oiaintainuig tlie rights of 
a brother under circumstances of peril, of desertion, 
and consequently of perfect self-reliance. Iphigciiia, 
again, though not dramatically coming before us in her 
own person, but according to the beautiful report of a 
spectator, presents us with a fine statuesque model of 
heroic fortitude, and of one whose young heart, even 
in the very agonies of her cruel immolation, refused to 
forget, by a single indecorous gesture, or so mucli as a 
moment^s neglect of her own princely descent, and 
that she herself was ^ a lady in the land.^^ These are 
fine marble groups, but they are not the warm breath- 
ing realities of Shakspeare ; there is no speculation " 
l^n their cold marble eyes ; the breath of life is not in 
their nostrils ; the fine pulses of womanly sensibilities 
are not throbbing in their bosoms. And besides this 
immeasurable difference between the cold moony re- 
ilexes of life, as exhibited by the power of Grecian 
art, and the true sunny life of Shakspeare^ it must be 
observed that the Antigones, &c. of the antique put 
forward but one single trait of character, like the aloe 
with its single blossom. This solitary feature is pre- 
sented to us as an abstraction, and as an insulated 
quality ; whereas in Shakspeare all is presented in the 
eonerete ; that is to say, not brought forward in relief, 
as by some effort of an anatomical artist ; but em- 
bodied and imbedded, so to speak, as by the force of a 
creative nature, in the complex system of a human 
life ; a life in which all the elements move and play 
simultaneously, and with something more than mere 
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simuitaiieity or, co-existence, acting aod re-acuug eaoh 
upon the other, nay, even acting by each other and 

through each other. In Shakspeare's characters is felt 
for ever a real organic life, where each is for the 
whole and in the whole, and where the whole is for 
each and in each. They uuly are real incarnations. 

The Greek poets could not exhibit any approxima* 
ttons to femah character, wtthoat violating the troth of 
Grecian life, and shucking the feelings of the audieoco. 
The drama with the Greeks, as with us, though much 
less than with us, was a picture of human life ; and 
' that which could not occur in life could not wisely be 
exhibited on the stage* Now, in ancient GreeoOt 
women were secluded from the society of men. The 
conventual sequestration of the fwatxtavltii^ or female 
apartment^ of the house, and the Hahommedan con« 
secrution of its thresliold agulust the ingress of males, 
had been transplanted from Asia into Greece tliousanda 
of years perhaps before either convents or Mahommed 
existed. Thus barred from ail open social intercourse, 
women could not develop or express any character by 
word or action. Even to hme a character, violated, to 
a Grecian miod, the ideal portrait of femmine excel- 
lence; whence, perhaps, partly the too generic, too 
little individualized, style of Grecian beauty. But 
prominently to express a character was impossible 
under the common tenor of Grecian life, unless when 

high tragical catastrophes transcended the decorums of 
that tenor, or for a brief interval raised tlie curtain 
which veiled it Hence the subordinate part which 
women play upon the Greek stage in all but some half 
dozen cases. In the paramount tragedy on that stage. 
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the model tragedy, the (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
there is virtually no woman at all ; for Jocasta is a 
party to the story merely as the dead Laius or the self- 
murdered Sphinx was a party, viz., hy hur contnbn- 
tions to the fatalities of the event, not by anything^ she 
does or says spontaneously. In fact, the Greek poet, 
if a wise poet, could not address himself genially to a 
task in which he must begin by shocking the sensibilu 
ties of his countrymen. And hence followed, not only 
the dearth of female characters ia tlic Grecian drama, 
but also 9 second result still more favorable to the sense 
of a new power evolved by Shakspeare. Whenever 
fbe common law of Grecian life did give way, it was, 
as we have observed, to the suspending force of some 
great convulsion or tragical catastrophe. Tliis for a 
moment (like an earthquake in a nunnery) would set 
at liberty even the timid, fluttering Grecian women, 
those doves of the dove*cot, and would call some of 
them into action. But which ? Precisely those of 
energetic and masculine minds; the timid and femi- 
nine would but shrink the more from public gaze and 
from tumult. Thus it happened, that such ipmale 
obaracters as were exhibited in Greece, could not but 
be the harsh and the severe. If a gcritle Ismene 
appeared for a moment in contest with some energetic 
fflster Antigone, (and chiefly, perhaps, by way of draw- 
ing out the fiercer character of that sister,) slic was 
soon dismissed as unfit for scenical effect. So that not 
only were female characters few, but, moreover, of 
these few the majority were but repetitions of mas- 
culuie qualities in female persons. Female agency 
being seldom summoned on the stage, except when it 
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had received a wofti of special dispensation from ita 
sexual character, by some terriiic convulsions of the 
house or the city, natarally it assumed the style of 
action suited to these circumstances. And hence it 
arose, that not woman as she diiilered from man, but 
woman as she resembled man woman, in short, seeA 
under circumstances so dreudful as to [ibolish the effect 
of sexual distmction, was the woman of the Greek 
tragedy And hence generally arose for Shakspeare 
the wider field, and the more astuiiishing by its perfect 
novehy, when he first introduced female characterii 
not as mere varieties or echoes of masculine charao* 
ters, a Medea or Clytemncstra, or a vindictive Hecuba, 
the mere tigress of the tragic tiger, but female chaiao* 
ters that had the appropriate beauty of female nature ; 
woman no longer grand, terrific, and repulsive, but 
woman after her kind^' — the other hemisphere of 
the dramatic world ; woman, running through the vast 
gamut of womanly loveliness ; woman, as emancipated, 
eaoilted, ennobled, under a new law of Chriatiaa 
morality ; woman, tlie sister and coet[iml of man, no 
longer his slave, his prisoner, and sometimes his rebel* 
It is a far cry to Loch Awe ; and from the Athe* 
nian stage to the stage of Shakspeare, it may be said, 
is a prodigious interval. True ; but prodigious as it 
is, there is really nothing between them. The Boman 
stage, at least the tragic stage, as is well known, was 
put out, as by an extinguisher, by the cruel amphithea- 
tre, just as a candle is made pale and ridiculous by 
daylight. Those who were fresh from the real raur* 
ders of the bloody amphitheatre regarded with con- 
tempt the mimic murders of the stage. Stimulation 
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too coarse and too intense had its usual efiect io 
iMking the ■eDabiltties mUocm. Christian empeioit 
afose at length, who abolished the amphitheatre in its 

bloodier features. But by that time the genius of the 
tragic muse had loog slept the sleep of death. And 
that muse had no resurrection until the age of Shak« 
speare. So that, notwitiisUtuding a gulf of mnet;eea 
oentories and upwaids separates Shakspeaie ffom 
Euripides, the lust of the surviving Greek tragetlians, 
the one is still the nearest successor of the othert just 
as Connanght and the islands m Clew Bay are next 

neighbors to America, alihuiigh three thousand watery 
columns, each of a cubic mile in dimensions, divide 
them from each other. 

A second reason, which lends an emphasis of noveUy 
and efl^tive power to Shakspeaie^s female world, is a 
peculiar fact of contrast which exnts between that and 
his corresponding world of men. Let us explain. The 
purpose and the intention of the Grecian stage was not 
primarily to develope human charaeier^ whether in 
men or in women : human fates were its object ; great 
tragic situations under the mighty control of a ?ast 
cloudy destiny, dimly descried at intervals, and brood* 
iag over human life by mysterious agencies, and for 
mysterious ends. Man, no longer the lepresentatiTe of 

an auiinsL ivill^ man the passiun-puppet oi liitL', couhl 

not with any e&ct display what we call a character, 
which is a distinction between man and man, ema- 
nating originally irom iiie will, and expressing its 
delmninations, moving under the large varieQr of 
human impulses. The will is the central 
ciiurucier ; and this was obliterated, thwi 
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celled, by the dark fatalism which brooded over the 
Orec'iaQ stage. That explanatkm will sufficiently clear 
up the reason why marked or complex variety of char- 
acter was slighted by the great principles of the Greek 
tragedy. And every scholar who has studied that 
grand drama of Greece with feeling, — that drama, 
so magnilH c rit, so regal, so stately, *— and who has 
thoughtfully investigated its principles, and its differ* 

enro froni llic English (lr;Lin:i, will acknowledge that 
powerful and elaborate character, character, fur in* 
stance, that could employ the fiftieth part of that 

profouiK-l analysis which has been applied to Hamlet, 
to Falstaff, to Lear, to Othello, and applied by Mrs* 
Jamieson so admirably to the full development of the 
Shakspcarian heroines, would have been as much 
wasted, nay, would have been defeated, and interrupt- 
ed the blind agencies of fate, just in the same way 
as it would injure the shadowy grandeur of a ghost 
to individualize it too much. Milton^s angels are 
slightly touched, superficially touched, with differences 
of character; but they are such diiierences, so simple 
and general, as are just sufficient to rescue them from 
the reproach applied to Virgirs ^^fortemque Gyan^ 
foriemque CloaiUhem ; just suihcient to make them 
knowable apart Pliny speaks of painters who painted 
in QUO or two colors ; and, as rcspcxts iho angelic 
characters, Milton does so ; he is monockromaiic, SO| 
and for reasons resting upon the same ultimate philoso* 
pliy, were the mighty architects of the Greek tragedy. 
They also were monochromatic ; they also, as to the 
characters of their persons, painted in one color. And 
so far there might have been the same novelty in Shak- 
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speareV men as in bis women. There might have 
teen ; but the reason why there is not^ roust be sought 

in the fact, that History, the muse of History, bad 
there even been no such rouse as Melpomene, would 
have forced us into an acquaintance with human 
character. History, as the representative of actual 
Hfe, of real man, gives us powerful delineations of 
character in its chief agents, that is, in men ; and 
therefore it is tiiat Shakspeare, the absolute creator of 
female character, was but the mightiest of all painters 

with regard to male cKiiracter. Take a single instance. 

The Antony of Shakspeare, immortal for its execution, 
is found, after all, as regards the primary conception, 
in history. Shakspeare's delineation is but llie expan* 
Mon of the germ already preexisting, by way of 
scattered fragments, in Cicero^s Philippics, in Cicero^s 
Letters, in Appian, <Si^c. But Cleopatra, equally fine, 
is a pure creation of art. The situation and the scenic 
eircumstances belong to history, but the character 
belongs to Shakspeare. 

In the great world, therefore, of woman, as the 
interpreter of the shifting phases and the lunar varie- 
ties of that mighty changeable planet, that lovely 
satellite of man, Shakspeare stands not the first only, 
not the original only, but is yet the sole autlicniic 
oracle of truth. Woman, therefore, the beauty of the 
female mind, ihi$ is one great field of his power. The 
supernatural world, the world of uppariliuns, that is 
another. For reasons which it would be easy to give, 
reasons emanating from the gross mythology of the 
ancients, no Grecian, '-^^ no Roman, could have con- 
ceived a ghost. That shadowy conception, the pro* 
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testiDg apparition, the awful projection of the human 
conscience, belongs to the Christian mind. And in idl 
Christendom, who, let us ask, who, who but Shakspeate 
has found the power for effectually working this mys- 
terious mode of being ? In summoning back to earth 
" the majesty of buried Denmark," how like an awfiil 
necromancer does Shakspeare appear ! Ail the pomps 
and grandeurs which religion, which the grave, which 

the popular superstition had gathered about the subject 
of apparitions, are here converted to his purpose, and 
bend to one awful efiect* The wormy grave brought 
into antagonism with the scenting of the early dawn ; 
the trumpet of resurrection suggested, and again as an 
antagonist idea to the crowing of the cock, (a bird 
ennobled in the Christian mythus by the part he is 
made to play at the Crucifixion ;) its starting as a 
guilty thing placed in opposition to its majestic ex^^ 
pression of offended dignity when struck at by the 
partisans of the sentinels ; its awful allusions to the 
secrets of its prison-house ; its ubiquity, contrasted 
with its local presence; its aerial substance, yet 
clothed in palpable armor ; the heart-shaking solemnitjr 
of its lanfTuage, and the appropriate scenery of its 
haunt, viz., the ramparts of a capital fortress, with no 
witnesses but a few gentlemen mounting guard at the 
dead of night, — what a mist, what a mirage of vapor, 
is here accumulated, through which the dreadful being 
in the centre looms upon us in far ^larger proportions, 
than could have happened had it been insulated and 
left naked of this circumstantial pomp I In the Tem^ 
pe$ty again, what new modes of life, preternatural, yet 
far as tlie poles from the spiritualities of religion ! 
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Ariel in antilihesis to Caliban f What is moat ethereal 

to wh^it is most animal ! A pliantum of air, an 
abstractioa of the dawn and of vesper sun-lights, a 
bodiless sylph on the one hand ; on the other a gross 
carnal monster, like the Millonic Asniodai, "the flesh* 
liest incubus ^' among the fiends, and yet so far enno- 
bled into interest by his intellectual power, and by the 
grandeur of misanthropy!^^ In the Midsummer^ 
Ifighi*s Dreamt Again* we have the old traditional 
fiury, a lovely mode of preternatural life, remodified 
by Shakspeare^s eternal talisman. Oberon and Tilauia 
lemind us at first glance of Ariel. They approach, 
but how far they recede. They are like — *' like, but, 
oh, how dilierent ! And in no other exhibition of 
this dreamy population of the moonlight forests and 
forest-lawns, are the circumstantial proprieties of fairy 
life so exquisitely imagined, sustained, or expressed. 
The dialogue between Oberon and Titania is, of itself, 
and taken separately from its connection, one of the 
most delightful poetic scenes that literature affords. 
The witches m Macbeth are another variety of super- 
natural life, in which Shakspeare's power to enchant 
and to disenchant are alike portentous. The circum* 
stances of the blasted heath, the army at a distance, 
the withered attire of the mysterious hags, and the 
ehoral litanies of their fiendish Sabbath, are as finely 
imagined in their kind as those which herald and 
which surround the ghost in HatnieU There we see 
the positive ' of Shakspeare's superior power. But 
now turn and look to the negative* At a time when 
the trials of witches, the royal book on demonoiogy, 
and popular superstition (all so far useful, as they pre* 
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pared a basis of undoubttng faith for the poet^s serious 

use of such agencies) had degraded and polluted the 
ideas of tliese mysterious beings by many mean asso- 
ciations, Shakspeare does not fear to employ them id 
high tragedy, (a tragedy moreover wliich, thou<rh not 
the very greatest of his efibrts as an intellectual whole, 
nor as a struggle of passion, is among the greatest in 
any view, and posiiively the greatest for sceiiical gran- 
deur, and in that respect makes the nearest approach 
of all English tragedies to the Grecian model ;) he 
does not fear to introduce, for the sajuc appalling effect 
as that for which iEschylus introduced the Eumenides, 
a triad of old women, concerning whom an English 
wit has remarked this grotesque peculiarity in the 
popular creed of that day, — that although potent over 
winds and storms, in league with powers of darkness, 
they yet stood in awe of the constable, — yet relying 
on his own supreme power to disenchant as well as to 
enchant, to create and to uncreatc, he mixes these 
women and their dark machineries with the power of 
armies, with the agencies of kings, and the fortunes of 
mariiul kingdoms. Such was the sovereignty of ihis 
poet, so mighty its compass 1 

A third fund of Shakspeare^s peculiar power lies in 
his teeming fertility of fine thoughts and sentinicats. 
From his works alone might be gathered a golden 
bead-roll of thoughts the deepest, subtilest, most 
pathetic, and yet most catholic and universally intelli- 
gible ; the most characteristic, also, and appropriate to 
the particular person, the shuation, and the case, yet, 
at the same time, applicable to the circumstances of 
every human being, under all the accidents of life, and 
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all vicimtudes of fortune. Bat thb subject ofibis eo 

vast a field of observuUun, it being so eminently the 
prerogative of Sbakspeare to have thought more finely 
and more extensively than all other poets combined, 
that cannot wrong the dignity of such a theme by 
doing more, in our narrow limits, than simply noticing 
it as one of the emblazonries upon Shakspeare^s 
ahieid. 

Fourthly, we shall indicate (and, as in the last case, 

barely indicate, without attempting in so vast a field to 
offer any inadequate illustrations) one mode of Shak- 
speare's dramatic excellence, which hitherto has not 
attracted any special or separate notice. We allude to 
the forms of life, and natural human passion, as appar- 
ent in the structure of his dialogue/' Among the many 
defects arid iuiinniues ui" the French and of the Ituliau 
drama, indeed, we may say of the Greek, the dialogue 
proceeds always by independent speeches, replying 
indeed to each other, but never modified in its several 
openings by the momentary effect of its several termi* 
nal forms immediately preceding. Now, in Shak« 
speare, who iirst set an example of that most important 
mnovation, in all his impassioned dialogues, each reply 
or rejoinder seems the mere rebound of the previous 
speech. Every form of natural interruption, breaking 
through the restraints of ceremony under the impulses 
of tempestuous passion ; every form of hasty interro- 
gative, ardent reiteration when a question hus been 
evaded; every form of scornful repetition of the 
hostile words; every impatient continuation of tlie 
hostile statement ; in short, all modes and formula) by 
which anger, hurry, fretfulness, scorn, impatience, or 
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excttemeat under any movement whatever, can disturb 

or modify or dislocate the formal bookish style of 
commencement, — these are as rife iu Shakspeare's 
dialogue as in life itself ; and how much vivacity, how 
profound a verisimilitude, they add to the scenic ctFcct 
as an imitation of human passion and real life, we need 
not say. A volume might be written illustrating the 
vast varieties of Sluikspeare's art and power in tiiis one 
' field of improvement ; another volume might be dedi- 
cated to the exposure of the lifeless and unnatural 
result from the opposite practice in the foreign stages 
of France and Italy. And we may truly say, that 
were Shakspeare distinguished from them by this 
single feature of nature and propriety, he would on 
that account alone have merited a great immortality.^ 

The dmmatic works of Shakspeare generally ac« 

knowledgcd to be genuine consist of thirty-five pieces. 
The following is the clironoiogical order in which they 
are supposed to have been written, according to Mr. 

Malone, us given in his second odiiion of Shakspeare, 
and by Mr. George Chalmers in his Supplemental 
Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare Papers : 



Chsliners. Makme. 

' 1. The Comedy of Errors, 1591 1508 

2. Love's Labors Lost, 1592 1594 

3. Roraeo and Juliet, 1592 1596 

4. Henry VL, the First Part, 1593 1589 

5. Henry VI., the Second Part, 1595 1591 
^6. Henry VI., the Third Part, 1595 1591 

7. The Two Gentlemen of ^ eruua, 1595 1591 

8. Richard in., 1593 

9. Biohazdll., 1596 1593 
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10. The Meny Wives of Windaor, 


IfiOG 


1601 


11. Henry IV., the lirst Part, 


1597 


1597 


12. Henry IV., the Second Fart, 


1597 


1599 


13. lieiiry v., 


1.597 


1599 


14. The Meichant of Yeiucet 


1597 


1594 




1598 


1600 


16. King John, 


1598 


1596 


17. A MidsuQuaer-Night % Dream, 


1598 


1504 


In. 1 he 1 ammg of tnr nhrew, 


1699 


1596 


10. All's Well ihatEods Well, 


1599 


1606 


SO. Mttch Ado about Nothing, 


1599 


1600 


21. As you Like It, 


1602 


1599 


22. 1 roiius and Cressida^ 


1610 


1602 


23. limon of Athens, 


1611 


1610 


84. The Winter's Tale, 


1601 


1611 


95. Measuie for Measnre, 


BAA J 

1004 


1603 


'XT' • T 

26. -King Lear, 


1G05 


1605 


27. Cyinbelme, 


1606 


1609 


28. Macbeth, 


1606 


1606 


29. Jmios C«sar, 


1607 


1607 


30. Antony and Cleopatra, 


1608 


1606 


31. Coriolanus, 


1619 


1610 


32. The Tempest, 


1613 


1611 


33. The Twelftii Night, 


1613 


1607 


34. Henry Vin., 


1613 


1603 


35. Othello, 


1614 


1604 



Pericles and Titus Aodromcus, although inserted in 
all the late editions of Shakspeare's Plays, are omitted 
ui the above list, both by Maione and Chalmers, as not 
being Shakspeare^s. 

The first edition of the Works was published in 
1633, in a folio volume, entitled Mr. William Shak- 
speare^s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. The 
6 
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second edition was published in 1632, the third in 
1664, and the fourth in 1GS5, all in folio ; but the 
edition of 1623 is considered the most authentic. 

Rowc published an edition in seven vols. 8vo, in 1709. 
Editions were published by Pope, in six vols. 4to, in 
1725 ; by Warburton, in eight yds. 8vo, in 1747 ; by 
Dr. Joliuson, iii eight vols. 8vo, in 1765; by Stevens, 
in four vols. 8vo, in 1766 ; by Malone, in ten vols. 8vo, 
in 1789 ; by Alexander Chalmers, in nine vols. 8vo, in 
1811 ; by Jolmson and Stevens, revised by Isaac Reed, 
in twenty-one vols. 8vo, in 1813 ; and the Plays and 
Poems, with notes by Malone, were edited by James 
Bos well, and published in twenty-one vols. 8vo, in 
1821. Besides these, numerous editions have been 
published from time to time. 
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KoTx 1. Page K 

Mb. Campbblli the latest cttltor of Shakspeare*s dramatie works, 
obser?es that " the poet's name has been Tariously written Shaz- 
peare, Shackspeare, Shakspeare, and Sbakspere ; " to which varie- 
ties might be added Shagspere, from the Worcester Marriage 
License, published in 1836. But ihe lacL is, that by combnnni^ 
with all the differences in spelling the first sylluLle, all ihui>e in 
spelling the second, mure than twenty-five distinct varieties of the 
name may be expanded, (like an algebraic series.) for the choice of 
the curious in mis-spelling. Above all things, those varieties which 
arise from the intercalation of the middle (that is, the e immedi- 
ately before the final syllable sprar,) can never be overlooked by 
those who rciiicniher, at ibc oj)ening of the Duiuind, the note upcni 
this very question about the orthography of 2Shakspeare*s name, as 
also upon the other great question about the title of the immortal 
Satire, Whether it ought oot to have beea tba Donceiade, seeing that 
Dunce, its great aathor aod jrrogenitor, cannot possibly dispense 
with the letter e. Meantime wo most remark, that the first three of 
Mi. Campbell's Tariations are mere caprices of the press; as is 
Shagspere ; 0?, more probably, this last euphonioos wiaty arose out 
of the gross clownish pronunciation of the two biccvping " nuxrks- 
men** who rode over to Worcester for the license t and one cannot 
forbear laugbiog at the bishop's secretary for having been so misled 
by two varlets, professedly incapable of signing their own names. 
The same drunken villains had cut down the bride'a name BathO' 
way into BaHhaey. Finally, to treat the matter with serioosBeaSf 
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Sir Frederick Madden has shown, in his recent letti t to ibc Socioiy 
of Antiquaries, lUal the poel himself in all pruhaLiiiLy wrote ihe 
name uniiomily Shak^jjcrc, Oriiiography, Loth of proper names, of 
appellatives, and of words universally, was very unsettled up to a 
period long subsequent to that of Shakspcare. Still it must usually 
have happened that names written variously and laxly by others, 
would be written uniformly by the owners; especially by ihusc 
owners who had occasioTi to sis:n their names frequently, and by 
literary people, whose atteatioa was often, as well as consciously, 
directed to the proprietiea of spelling. Shakspeare is now too 
familiar to the eye for any alteration to be attempted ; but it is 
pvetty certain that Sir Frederick Madden is right in stating tbo 
poet's own signature to have lieen uniformly Shakapere, It is to 
written twice in the coursr of his will, and it is so written on a 
blank leaf of Fiorio's £nglish translation of Montaigne's Essays ; 
a book recently discoTered^ and sold, on account of its aatogimplif 
for a hundred guineas. 

Note 2. Page 3, 

But, as a proof that, eiren in the case of royal christenings, it 
was not thought pious to tempt God," as it were, by delay, Edward 
VI., the only son of Henry VIII., was born on the 12th day of 
October in the year 1537. And there was a delay on aeeonnt of the 
sponsors, since the birth was "toot in London. Yet how little thai 
dieiay was made, may be seen by this fact : The birth took place in 
the dead of the night, the day was Friday; and yet, in spite of att 
delay, the christening was most pompously celebrated on the sno- 
oeeding Monday. And Prince Arthur, the elder brother of Hanrj 
VUI., was christened on the Tery nest Sunday succeeding to hin 
birth, notwithstanding an inentable delay, occasioned by the dis* 
tanoe of Lord Oxford, his godfather, and the ezcessiYe rains, whiob 
preTented the earl being reached by couriers, or himself teaching 
Winchester, without extraordinary exertions. 

NoTB 3. Page 10. 

A great modern poet refers to this very case ol inusic enlerin£f 
the mouldy chambers of the dull idiot's braio ; " but m support oi' 
what seema to us a baseless hypothesis. 

Note 4. Page 10. 

Probably Addison's fear of ihc iKiUonal I'coling was a good 
Strengthened by his awe of Miitun and of i>ryden, both of whom 
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tnuueeBd. Amonstt his poUtioU friendt altowwo many iatmiM 
■dmirert of Stwktpeare. 

NOTB f. Pkft 19. 

H» wIm 10 vcftk •noa^ to kick oad opoTB his own aotivo Ut«i»- 
IMO, eten if it mre done witk mort koowlodgo thon ii tbofrtt bf 

Lord ShaAesbary, will ntoftny bo kicked lod spomed in his lorn ; 

and accordingly it hns been often remarked, thai ihe Characteri sties 

are uiijustly neglected in our dnys. For Lonl Shaftesbury, with all 
bis pedantry, was a mnn of crroat talents. Leilmiu had the sagaci- 
ty to see this through the misu of a translaiioo. 

NoTs e. POfO 14. 

Perhaps the most hitter j)o!inc:il iTii'iuy of Chi^rles I. will iinvf? 
the candor to allow iliai, lor a prince of tliose unu's, be was iruly 
and emmenlly aceoinplished. His knowledj^e of ifie arts wns con- 
siderable ; and, as a patron of art, iie stands foremost amongst aJl 
British sovereigns to this hour. He said trnly of himself, and 
viioly M to the principle, that he understood £agUsh law at well 
as a gentloroan ought toandentand it; meanin:^ that an attorney *s 
mianto knowledge of forms and technical niceties was illiberah 
Speaking of him as an aathor, we roast remember that the Eikon 
BoMiUld is still aaappfopriated ; that qoesiion is still open. Bat 
supposing the king's claim negatiTsdi still, in his controTcrsy with 
HendersoOi in his negotiations at the Isle of Wight and elsewhere, 
he discovefed a power of argament, a learning, and a strength of 
« nemory, which are troly admirable ; whilst the whole of his accom- 
' plishments are recommended hj a modesty and a hamilitj as rare as 
they are nnalihcted. 

NoTB 7. Page 18. 

The neoessity of oomprsision obliges as to omit many arga- 
meots and references by which we could demimstrate the ftet, that 
Shakspeare's reputation was always in a progressi?e stale ; allowing 
only for the interrnption of aboat ssTenteen years, which this poet, 
la common with all others, sustained, not so much from the stale of 
war, (which did not fully occupy four of those years,) as from the 
triumph of a gloomy fanaticism. Deduct the twenty-three years of 
the seventeen I h centnry, which had e]aj)sed before the first folio 
appeared, to this spnce add seventeen years of f uKilical rnadiiess, 
during fourteen of which oil dramatic entertamments were sup- 
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pressed 'the imainder is sixty jean. And rarely the aale of fimr 
^editions of a yasi folio in that space of lime was an ezprenioB of 
an aliidiog interest. No other poet^ except SpcMer^ oontinued to $eU 
Ihroughmd ike eeniwry* Besides, in argaiog the case of a dramoHe 
poet, we must bear in mind, that although readers of learned books 
might be difiused over the face of the land, the readers of poetry 
wonld be cbtefly concentred in the metropolis; and such persons 
would have no need to buy what they heard at the theatres. Bai 
then comes the question, whether Shakspeare kept possession of the 
theatres. And we are really humiliated by the gross want of senao 
which has been shown, by Malone chiefly, but also by many others, 
in discussing this question. From the Restoration to 1682,, says 
Malone, no more than four plays of Shakspeare*s were performed by 
a principal company in London. '* Such was the lamentable taata 
of those times, that the plays of Fletcher, Jonson, and Shirley, were 
much oficner exhibited than those of our author." What cant is 
this ! If that taste were " lameniaMe," what are we to think 
ot our owii limes, whcMi ]i];iys a thousand times below those of 
Fletcher, or even of bhirley, con! iniKilly displace Shakspeare? 
Shakspeare would himself have exiilied m finding that he gave way 
only to dramaLisLs ho excelieuL. And, as we have before observed, 
both then und now, it is the very familiarity with Shakspeare, which 
olleu banishes iiuii irom audiences honestly in quest of relaxation 
and amusement. Novelty is the very soul ol" such relaxation ; hut 
in our closets, when we are not unbending, when our minds are in a 
state of tension from intellectual cravings, then it is that we resort 
to Shakspeare ; and oftentimes those who honor him most, like oiir- 
selveS} are the most impatient of seeing his divine scenes disfigured 
by unequal representation, (good, perhaps, in a single personation, 
bad in all the rest ;) or to hear his divine thoughts mangled in the 
recitation ; or, (which is worst of all,) to hear them dishonored and 
defeated by imperfect apprehension in the audience, or by defectife 
sympathy. Meantime, if one theatre played only four of Shak- 
speare*s dramas, another played at least seven. But the grossest 
folly of Malone is, in fancying the numerous alterations so many 
insults to Shakspeare, whereas they expressed as much homage to 
his memory as if the unaltered dramas had been retained. The 
substance was rt ninsd v ' The changes were merely concessions to 
the changing views of scentcal propriety ; sometimes, no doubt, 
made with a simple view to the revolution effected by Davenant at 
the Restoration, in bringing scenes (in the painter's sense) upon the 
stage ; sometimes also with a view to the altered fashions of the 
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avdieoce during the sncpentiotit of the action, or |»er1i8ps to the 
iMtrodocttoD of tifter-pieeest by vhichi of course, the time was 
abridged for the main performance. A Tolnme might be written 
upon this aobject« Meantime let ne noTer be told, that a poet was 
hiring, or had lost his ground, who fonnd in his lowest depression, 
amongst his almost idolatrous supporters, a great king: distracted hy 
wd wars, a mighty republican poet distracted by puritanical fanati" 
cism, the greatest successor by far of that great poet, a papist and a 
bigoted royalist, and finally, the leading actor of the century, who 
gave and reflected the ruling impulses of his age. 

NoTi 8. Page 19. 

One of the profoundest tests by which we can moasure the con- 
geniality of au auidor wiiii the national genius and temper, is the 
degree in wliich his thuughts or his phrases interweave iheniselvea 
with our daily conversation, and pass into the currency of the 
language, i^eto French authors, if any, have imparird one pJirase 
to the colloquial idiom ; ^uh respect to bhak^jirnre, a large diction- 
nry might he made of such phrn«:es as " win golden opinions," " in 
my mind's eye," ''patience on a iiionunienl," " o'crstep the modesty 
of nature," " more honor'd in the i)reach than in the observance," 
" palmy state," " my poverty and not my will consents," and so 
iorth, without end. This reinforcement of the general language, hy 
aids from the mintage of Shakspeare, bad aUeady commenced in the 
soYenteenth century. 

Note 9. Page 21. 

In fact, hy way of representing to himself the system or scheme 
of the English roads, the reader has only to imagine one great letter 
X, or a St. Andrew's cross, laid down from north to south, and 
dceassating at Birmingham. Even Coventry, which makes a slight 
variation for one or two roads, and so far disturbs this decussation, 
by sliifting it eastwards, is still in Warwickshire. 

Note 10. Page 27. 

And probably so called by some remote ancestor who had emi* 
grated from the forest of Ardennes, in the Netherlands, and note ibr 
ever memomble to English ears from its proximity to Waterloo. 

NoTX 11. Page 29. 

Let not the reader impute to us the gross anachronism of making 
aa estimate for Shakspeare 's days iu a coin which did not exist 
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votil a ceatury, wilbia a ooi^le of 7Mu«» uSUit Sbakipmre's birth, 
and did not settle to the 7ph» oftweBly-oiie liiiiliogt until a century 
after his death. The aenre of such aa anacbronieiii woald lie in 

puitiu^ the estimate into a mouth of that age. And this is precisely 

the blunder into which the foolish forger of Vortigern, &c., has 
fallen. Ho does not indeed directly mention guineas ; but indirecily 
and virlually he dues, by repeatedly giving us accounts impuicd io 
Shakspearian contemporaries, m wliich the sum total amounts to 
£5 5s ; or to £26 5s.; or, again, to £l7 I7s. Gd. A man is careful 
to subscribe £14 14s. and so forth. But iiow could sueii ainouatS 
have arisen unless under a secret reference to guineas, wliich were 
not in existence until Ch ul II. 's reign ; and, moreover, to guineas 
at their final settlement by law into twenty-one shiiiiflgs each, which 
did not take place until George i.'e reign* 

Note 12. Page 29. 

Thomas Campbell, the poet, in his eloquent Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of WiUiain Shakspeare, prefixed to a popular edition 
of the poet's dramatic works* London, 1838* 

NoTB 13. Page 80. 

After alt the assistance given to such cqi^ioni between difereot 
times or difibrent places by Sir George 8hockboro«gh*s tables, and 
other similar investigations, it Is still a very difficult problem, com- 
plex, and. after all, merely tentative in the results, to assign the true 
value in such cases $ not only for the obvious reason, that the powers 
of money have varied in different directions with regard to diflereot 
objects, and in ditferent degrees where the direction has on the whole 
continued the same, but because the very objects to be taken into 
computation are so indeterminate, and vary so much, not only as 
regards century and century,* kingdom and kingdoin, hut also, even 
in the same century and the same kingdom, as regard^s rank and 
rank. That which is a mere necessary to one, is a luxurious super- 
fluity to another. And, in order to ascertain these differences, it is 
an iudispensalile qualification to bnve studied the habits and customs 
of the several classes concerned, together with the variations of 
those habits and customs. 

NoTB 14. Page 89. 

Never was the esse qnam vidrri in any point more strongly dis- 
criminated than in this very point of gallantry to the female sex, as 
botwecn England aod France. In France, the verbal humagQ 
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wtfoam it to exeeiiMf at to liotrty its m1 fmrpote, vij.| that it u m 
mask for went coatciDpt. la Baglaad, litUa la «aarf; bal, ia iba 
mean tinier we allow our aoverelga raler to be a womaa ; wbkh ia 
Fkaaee ia impoasible. Bfen tbat fiict ia of aoae importance, bat 
leaa ao than wtiat IbUowa* In every coaatry whataoever, if any 
prioeipTe baa a deep toot in the moral ieelinga of the people, we 
may rely upon its thowing itself, by a tboneand evidencee amongst 
the very lowest ranks, and in their daily intercourse, and their 
undress manners. Now in Kngland there is, and always has hern, 
a ijiaaly feeling, most wiiloly diilubcd, of unwilIingnos»5> to s»t'u labors 
of a coarse order, or requiring muscular oxenions, thrown upon 
women. Pauperism, amongst other evil cliccu, has sometimes 
locally diisturticd this prcdonnnaiini^ 5entiment of Eiii^lishmcn ; but 
never at any lime with such depth as lo kill ihf root of the old 
hereditary manliness. Sometimes \ii llus day u gcnlK jnan, cither 
from carelessness, or from ovcrniling force of convenii nee, (tr fr(>m 
real defect of gallantry, will allow a female servant to carry his 
portmaoteaa for him ; though, after all, that spectacle is a rare one* 
And everywhere women of all ages engage in the pleasant, nay 
elegant, labors of the hay tietd ; but in Gieat Britain women are 
never anffered to mow, which is a most athletic and exhausting 
labor, nor to load a cart, nor to drive a plough or hold it. In FrancOi 
on the other hand, before the Revolution, (at which period the 
paendo-homage, the lip-honor, waa far more oatentationely professed 
towards the female aez than at preaent,) a Ftenehman of credit, and 
vooebiog for hia statement by the whole weight of his name and 
peraonal reaponsibility, (M. Simond, now an American citizen,) 
lecoida the following abominable scene aa one of no uncommon 
ocGorrenoe. A woman waa in some provinces yoked side hy side 
with an asa to the plough or the harrow ; and M. Simond protests 
that it excited no horror to see the driver distributing his lashes im- 
partially between the woman and her brute yoke-fellow. So much 
for the wordy pomps of French s^allanlry. Ia England, we trust, 
and we believe, thai any in in, caught in such a situation, and in such 
an abuse of his power, (supposing the case, otherwise a pos:»ibie 
one,) would be icilled on the spot. 

NoTB i$. Page 41. 

Amongst people of humble rank in England, who only were ever 
asked in chorch, until the new-fangled systems of marriage came up 
within the last ten or fifteen years, during the currency of the three 
Suuda.yb ua vvhicii ihc i^aaus were proclaimed by the clergyiuau from 
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the reading desk, the young couple elect were said jocosely to be 
^* hanging in the bell-ropes ; alluding perhaps to the joyous peal 
contiagent on the final completion of the marriage. 

Note 16. Page 63. 

In a little memoir of Milton, which the author of this article drew 
up some years ago for a public society, and which is printed in an 
abridged shape, he took occasion to remark, that Dr. Johnson, who 
was meanly anxious to levive this slander -i gainst Milton, as well as 
seme others, had supposed Milton himself to have this flagellatioii 
in his mind, and indirectly to confess it, in one of his Latin poemsy 
where, speaking of Cambridge, and declaring that he has no longer 
any pleasure in the thoughts of revisiting that university, he says, 

" Ncc duri liljet usque luinas preferre maglslri, 
CiCteraque ingenio non subeuuda meo." 

This last line the malicious critic would translate — "And other 
things insufferable to a man of my temper." But, as we then 
observed, ing-enium is properly expressive of the inteBeehuil oonsti* 
tution, whilst it is the moral oonstftution that suffers degradation 
from personal chastisement the sense of honor, of personal 
dignity, of justice, &c. Indelea is the proper term for this latter 
idea ; and in using the word ingenium.^ there cannot be a doubt that 
MiUon alluded lo the dry scholastic disputations, whicli were shock- 
ing and odious to his fine poeliral L^uimis. If, therefore, the vile 
story is still to be kept up in order Lo dishonor a great man, at any 
rate let it not in future be pretended that any countenance to such a 
slander can be drawn from the confessions of the poet huiibelf. 

Note 17. Page 62. 

And singular enough it is, as well as interesting, that Shakspeare 
had so entirely superseded to his own ear and memory the name 
Hamnet by the dramatic name of Hamlet, that in writing his will, 
he actually mis-spells the name of his friend Sadler, and calls him 
Hamlet. His son, however, who should have familiarized the true 
name to his ear, had then been dead for twenty years. 

Note 18. Page 66. 

** I have heard that Mr. Shakspeare was a natural wit, without 
any art at all. Hee frequented the plays all his younger time, hat in 
hb elder days lived at Startford, and supplied the stage with two 
plays every year, and for itt had an allowance so large, that he spent 
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at the rate of 1,000^. a-year, aa I hatt haaid. 8hakaiptiara» Dimy* 
tao, aad Bea Jobmo, had a merie meeiing, and it aacma diaak too 
liatd, for Sbakespear died of a feaToar there cootracled." (Diaiy of 
the Rev. John Ward, A. M. Vicar of Stratfovd-apoa-ATOOi extend* 
lag from 1646 to 1079| p. 189. Load. 1839, 8fo.) 

NoTS 19. Page 66. 

It is natorally to be soppoied tiutt Dr. Hall woald attead the aiek 
bed of bis ftther-in-law ; and Ihe discovery of this getitleiiiaB*e 
medi ca l diary promised some gratification to oar curiosity as to the 
caoao of Shakspeare's death, Unfortonately, it docs not eommeiKie 
vital the year 1617. 

NoTS 20. Page 67. 

An exception oisigbt perhaps to be made for Sir Walter Scott and 
for Cervantes ; bat with regard to all other writers, Dante, suppose, 
or Ariosto amongst Italians, Camoens amongst those of Portugal, 
Schiller amongst Germans, however ably they may have been 
naturalized in foreign languages, as all of those here mentioned 
(excepting only Ariosto) have in one part of their works been most 
powerfally naturalized in English, it still remains true, (and the 
very sale of the books is proof sufficient,) that an alien author never 
does lake root in the ':;f in tal ii} n]p:uliies out of bis own country ; 
he takes his station in lihrarics, he is> lead by the man of Icarued ^ 
leisure, he is known and valued ly the refined and the elegant, but 
he is not (what Shakspeare is for Germany and America) in any 
proper sense a popular favonte. 

Note 21. Page 68. 

It will occur to many readers, that perhaps Homer may furnish 
the sole pxcpption to this sweeping assertion. Any but Homer is 
clearly anil Imlicrously below the level of ihc competition ; but even 
Homer, " \viih his tad on," (as the Scottish Hic:hlnnders say of 
their chieftains when belted by their ceremonial retmues,) musters 
nothiag like the force which already follows Shakspeare ; and be it 
remembered, that Homer sleeps and has long slept as a subject of 
criticism or commentary, while in Germany as well as £ngland| 
and now epen m FVance^ the gathering of wits to the vast equipage 
of Shakspeare is advaaeing in an accelerated ratio. There is, in 
ftet, a great delusion current upon this subject. Innumerable refer- 
eaees to Homer, and brief critical remarks on this or that pretension 
of Homer, this or that scene, this or that passage, lie scattered over 
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literature ancient and modern ; but the express works dedicated to 
the sc))aruLe service of Homer are, after all, not many. In Greek 
wo havo only the large Conuneniary of Eubiuihius, and the Sciioiia 
ot iiidymus, &c. ; in French little or iiuihing^ before the pros<- trans- 
lation of th<* sf Vftiteenth century, which Pope esteemed "elegant,'* 
and the skirnii^tiings of Madame Dacier, La Motte, in English, 
besides ihe vuii ous translations and their prefaces, (which, by the 
way, beq:aii as early as 1555,) nothini;: n( much importance until the 
elaborate preface of Pope to the Iliad, aini his elaborate postscript 
to the Odyssey — notliin^ certainly belure that, and very little indeed 
since that, except Wood's Essay on the Life and Genius of Uointr* 
On tlie other band, of the books written in illustration or invesliga* 
lion of Shakspeare, a Tery considcniblo libiary might be fonned in 
£ogland| and another in Germaoy. 

■ 

Note 22. Page 70. 
Apartment is lu re used, as the reader will observe, in its true and 
cuiiUiifnial aeceplaliun, as a division or compartmnU of a house 
including many rooms; a suite of chambers, but a suite which is 
partitioned off, (as in palaces,) not a single chamber ; a sense so 
commonly aud so erroneously given to this word in Kngiaud. 

NojB 23. Page 79. 

And hence, by parity of reason, under the opposite circumstances, 
under iht circumstances which, instead of abolishing, most ernpiiati- 
cally drew forth the sejKual distinctions, viz., in the comic aspects of. 
social intercourse, the reason that we see no women on the Greek 
stage ; the Greek Comedy, unless when it affects the extravagant 
fun of farcci rejects women. 

Nora S4. Page 7$, 
It may be thonght, hoarever, by tome readeri, that Achylus, m 
bis fine phantom of Dariosi has approached the English ghost. Aa 
a foreign ghost, we would wish (and we are sure that our excellent 

readers would wish) to show every courtesy and attention to this 

apparition of Darius. Ii has ihe advantage of being royal, an ad- 
vantacrc which it shares with the ghost of the royal Dane. Yet bow 
ditierent, how removed by a total world, from that or any of Shak- 
speare's t^hosts ! Take that of Banquo, for instance. How 
shadowy, how unreal, yet how real ! Darius is a mere state ghost 
— a diplomatic ghost. But Banquo — he exists only for Macbeth ; 
the gue<ts do not see him, yet how solemnj how real, bow beart- 
searchiog he is. 
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Note 25. Page 77. 

Cftiiban has not yet beeo tboroogblj fathomed. For all Shak- 
a|>eare's great creatione are ^ke worka of nature, autijecta of unex- 
hautible atudf . It waa tbu character of whom Charlea I* aod 
aooM of hia miniatera expreaaed each fervent admiration; and, 
among other drcomatanoea, moat jnatlf they admired the new 
langnage almoet with which he ia endowed, Ibr the purpoae of 
expreaaing hia fiendish and yet carnal thonghta of batted to hia 
maater. Caliban ia eridently not meant for acorn, but for abomina- 
tion mixed with fear and partial respect. Re ia purposely bronght 
into contiaat with the dmnken Trincnlo and Stephano, with an 
adTantageons resnlt. He is much more intellectual thau either, 
uses a more elevaied language, not disfigured by vulgarisms, and is 
not liable to the low passion for plunder as they are. He is mortal, 
doubtless, as his "dam" (for Shakspeare will not call her mother) 
Sycorax. But he inherits from her such qualities of power as a 
witch could be supposed to bequeath. He trembles indeed before 
Prosper©; but that is, as we are to understand, through tin iiioral 
superiority of Prospero in Chri^Jtian wisdom : for wh^^n he linds 
himself in the presence of dissolute and unprincipled meD, be rises 
at once into the dignity of intellectual power. 
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Alexander Pope, the most brilliant of all wits who 
have at any period applied tbemaelves to the poetic 
treatment of human manners, to the selecting from the 
play of human character what is picturesque, or the 
arresting what is fugitive, was born in the city of 
London on the 21st ^ day of May, in the memorable 
year 1688; about six months, therefore, before the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, and the opening of 
that great reyolution which gave the final ratification to 
all previous revolutions of that tempestuous century. 
By the city of London the reader is to understand 
us as speaking with technical accuracy of that district^ 
which lies within the ancient walls and the jurisdiction 
of the lord mayor. The parents of Pope, there is 
good reason to think, were of gentle blood,*' which is 
the expression of the poet himself when describing 
them in verse. His mother was so undoubtedly ; and 
her illustrious son, in speaking of her to Lord Harvey, 
at a time when any exaggeration was open to an easy 
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refutation, and writiog in a spirit most likely to provoke 

it, does not scruple to say, with a tone of dignified 
haughtiness not unbecoming the situation of a filial 
champion on behalf of an insulted mother, that by 
birth and descent she was not below that young lady, 
(one of the two beautiful Miss Lepels^) whom his 
lordship had selected from all the choir of court beauties 
as the future motlier of his children. Of Pope's ex- 
traction and immediate lineage for a space of two 
generations we know enough. Beyond that we know 
little. Of this little a j)art is dubious ; and what we 
are disposed to receive as not dubious, rests chiefly on 
his own authority. In the prologue to his Satires, 
having occasion to notice the lampooners of the times, 
irho had represented his lather as *^a mechanio, a 
hatter, a farmer, nay a bankrupt," he feels himself 
called upon to state the truth about his parents ; and 
jMiturally much more so at a time when the low soor^ 

rilities of these obscure libellers had been adopted, 
accredited, and diii'used by pers^ons so distinguished in 
all points of personal accomplishment and rank as 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord Harvey : 
hard as thy heartj^ was one of the lines in their joint 
pasquinade, " hard as thy heart, and as thy hirtk 
obscure,^^ Accordingly he makes the following formal 
statement : Mr. Pope's fiither was of a gentleman^l 
&mily in Oxfordshire, the head of which was the Eait 
of Downe. His mother was the daughter of William 
Turner, Esq., of York. She had three brothers, qm 
of whom was killed ; another died in Ae serf ioe <yf 
King Charles [meaning Charles L] ; the eldest, follow- 
ing bis fortunes, and becoming a general officer fei 
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Spoin^ left her what estate remained after the aeqnea* 

tratioDs and forfeitures of her family."' The seques- 

tratioDs here spokeo of were those infiicted by the 
eommtssioners for the parliament; and usually they 
levied a fifiii, or even two fifths, according to the 
apparent delinquency of the parties. But in such cases 
two great di^rences arose in the treatment of the 
royalists ; first, that the report was colored according 
to th|!e interest which a man possessed^ or other private 
means for hiassing the commissioners ; secondly, that 
often, when money could not be raised on mortgage to 
meet the sequestration, it became necessary to sell a 
ftimily estate suddenly, and therefore in those times at 
great loss ; so that a nominal fifth might be depressed 
by fiiTor to a tenth, or raised by the necessity of sell« 
ing to a half. And hence might arise the small dowry 
of Mrs. Pope, notwithstanding the family estate in 
Yorkshire had centred in her person. «But, by the 
way, we see fronn the fact of the eldest brother having 
sought service in Spain, tliat Mrs. Pope was a Papist; 
not, like her husband, by conyersion, but by hereditary 
i^ith. This account, as publicly thrown out in the way 
of challenge by Pope, was, however, sneered at by a 
certain Mr. Pottinger of those days, who, together with 
his absurd name, has been safely transmitted to pos- 
terity in connection with this single feat of having 
contradicted Alexander Pope. We read in a diary 
published by the Microcosm, " Met a large hat^ with a 
Stan under it.^ And so, here, we cannot so properly 
say diat Mr. Pottinger brings down the contradiction to 
our times, as that the contradiction brings down Mr. 
Pottinger. Cousin Pope,'' said Pottinger, " had made 
7 
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himself out a fine pedigree, but be wondered where be 
got it^^ And be then goes on to plead in abatement of 
Pope^s pretensions, that an old maiden uunt, equally 
relatedt^' (tbat is, standing in tbe same relation to him- 
self and to the poet,) ^ a great genealogist, who was 
always talking of her family, never mentioned this 
circumstance**^ And again we are told, from another 
quarter, that the Earl of Guildford, after express inves- 
tigation of this matter, " was sure that," amongst tii© 
descendants of the Earls of Doy^ne, tbeia was none 
of the name of Pope." How it was that Lord Guild- 
ford came to have any connectioQ with the affair, is not 
stated by the biogmphers of Pope ; but we have ascer- 
tained that, by marriage with a female descendant from 
the Earls of Downe, he had come into possession of 
their English estates. 

Finally, though it is rather for the honor of the Earls 
of Downe than of Pope to make out the connectioa* 
we must observe that Lord Guildford's testimony, if 
ever given at all^ is simply negative ; he liad found no 
prcx>fs of tbe connection, but he had not found any 
proofs to destroy it ; whilst, on the other hand, it ought 
to be mentioned, though unaccouutably overlooked by 
all previous biographers, that one of Pope^s anonymous 
enemies, who hated him personally, but was apparently 
master of his family history, and too honorable to belie 
his own convictions, expressly affirms of his owa 
authority, and without reference to any claim put 
forward by Pope, that he was descended from a junior 
blanch of the Downe family. Which testimony has e 

double value ; first, ,'ls corroborating the probability of 

Fope^s statement viewed in the light of a fact $ andg 
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secondly, as eorrobomtiDg that same statement yiewed 

in the light of a current story, true or false, and not as 
a disingenuous fiction put forward by Pope to confute 
Lord Harvey. 

It is probable to us, that the Popes, who had been 
originally transplanted from England to Ireland, had in 
the person of some cadet been re«transplanted to Eng^ 
land ; and that having in that way been disconnected 
from all personal recognition, and all local memorials 
of the capital house, by this sort of postliminium^ the 
junior branch had ceased to cherish the hongr of a 
descent which was now divided from all direct advan- 
tage. At all events, the researches of Pope's biogra- 
phers have not been able to trace him farther back in 
tiie paternal line than to his grandfather; and he 
(which is odd enough, considering the popery of his 
descendants) was a clergyman of the established 
church in Hampshire. This grandfather had two sons. 
Of the eldest nothing is recorded beyond the three 
fects, that he went to Gilford, that he died there, and 
that he spent the family estate.^ The younger son, 
whose name was Alexander, had been sent when 
young, in some commercial character, to Lisbon ;3 
and there it was, in that centre of bigotry, that be 
became a sincere and most disinterested Catholic. He 
returned to England ; married a Catholic young widow ; 
and became the father of a second Alexander Pope, 
uiira Sauromaias notus et Antipodes* 

By his own account to Spence, Pope learned ^ very 
early to read ; ^ and writing he taught himself by 
copying from printed books ; " all which seems to 
argue, that, as an only child, with an indolent father 
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aod a most indulgent mother^ he was not mdealed with 

much schooling in his infancy. Only one adventure is 
lecorded of his childhood, viz., that he was attacked 
by a cow, thrown down, and wounded in the throat* 

Pufie escaped this disagreeable kind of vaccination 
without serious injury, and was not farther tormented 
fay cows or schoolmasters until he was ahout eight 
years old, when the family pnest, that is, we presume, 
the confessor of his parents, taught him, agreeably to 
the Jesuit system, the rudiments of Oreek and I^tin 
concurrently. This priest wo^ named Banister ; and his 
name is frequently employed, together with other ficti* 
tious names, by way of signature to the notes in the 
Dunciad, an artihce which was adopted for the sake of 
giving a characteristic Tariety to the* notes, according 
to the tone required for the illustration of the text 
From his tuition Pope was at length dismissed to a 
Catholic school at Twyford, near Winchester. The 
selection of a school in this neighborhood, though 
certainly the choice of a Catholic family was mucli 
limited, points apparently to the old Hampshire con* 
nection of his father. Here an incident occurred 
which most powerfully illustrates the origiaaL and con* 
stitutional determination to satire of this irritable poet 
He knew himself so accurately, that in after times, 
half by way of boast, half of confession, he says, 

** But touch me, and no Minister so sore : 
Whoe'er offends, at some uiilucky time 
Slides into verse and tiitcbes in a rbyme, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burtbea of some merry eons." 

Already, it seems, in childhood he had the same 
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of personal danger. He wrote a bitter satire upon the 
presiding pedagogue, wu brutally puniahed for tbia 

youthful indiscretion, and indignantly removed by h» 
parents from the school. Mr. Koscoe speaks of Pope^s 
personal experience as no eoa s a rily utt&.vofable to pub» 
lie schools; but in reality he knew nothing of public 
schools. All the establishments for Papists were 
narrow, and suited to their political depression ; and 

liis parents were too sincerely anxious for their soa's 
religious principles to risk tlie contagion of Protestant 
association by sending him elsewhere. 

Frorn the scene ^ of his disgrace and illiberal punish- 
ment, he passed, according to the received accounts, 
under the tuition of several other masters in rapid 
succession. But it is the less necessary to trouble the 
leader with their names, as Pope himself assures ua, 
Aat he learned nothing from any of them. To 
Banister he had been indebted for such trivial elements 
of a schoolboy's learning as he possessed at all, 
excepting Uiose which he had taught himself. And 
upon himself it was, and his own admirable faculties, 
that he was now finally thrown for the rest of bis 
education, at an age so immature that many boys are 
then £rst entering their academic career. Pope is 
supposed to have been scarcely twelve years old when 

he assumed the oflice of self-tuitioii, and bade farewell 
for ever to schools and tutors. 

Such a phenomenon is at any rate striking. It is 
the more so, under the circumstances which attended 
the plan, and under the results which justified its exe- 
cutK>n. It seems, as regards the plan, hardly less 
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•tmnge that prudent parents should hare acquieficed 

in a scheme of so much peril to his intellectual inter- 
ests, lhan that the son, as regards the execution, should 
have justified their confidence by his final success. 
More especially this contidence surprises us in the 
father. A doating mother might shut her eyes to all 

remote evils in the j) resent gi-iitificution to her affec- 
tions; but Pope^s father was a man of sense and 
principle ; he must have weighed the risks besetting a 

boy \eh to his own intellectual guidance ; and to these 
risks he would allow the more weight from his own 
conscious defect of scholarship and inability to guide 
or even to accompany his aon^s studies. He could 
neither direct the proper choice of studies $ nor in any 
one study taken separately could he suggest the proper 
choice of books. 

The case we apprehend to have been this. Alexan- 
der Pope, the elder, was a man of philosophical desires 
and unambitious character. Quiet and seclusion and 
innocence of life, — these were what he ailected for 

himself ; and that which liad been found available for 
his own happiness, he might reasonably wish for his 
son. The two hinges upon which his plans may be 
sLi Imposed to have turned, were, first, the political 
degradation of his sect ; and, secondly, the fact that 
his son was an on*y child. Had he been a Protestant, 
or had he, though a Papist, been burthened with a 
large family of children, he would doubtless haw 
pursued a diflerent course. But to him, and, as he 
sincerely hoped, to liis son, the strife after civil honors 
was sternly barred. Apostasy only could lay it open. 
And, as the sentiments of honor and doty in this point 
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ML ID wHb the rioeB of his tempemmeiit, high princi* 

pie ooneurniig wUh his constitutional love of ease, we 
med not wonder that he skouid early retire from com- 
neroe with a very modemta coiiipeteDce» or that he 

should suppose the same fortune sufficient for uno who 
vras to stcuiii in the same poaition. This son was from 
hit hirth deformed. That made it prohable that he 
might not many. If ho sliould, am] liappened to have 
children, a small &mily would £iod an adequate pro* 
▼iaioD in the patrimonial funds ; and a large one at the 
worst coil hi only throw hini upon ihe same commercial 
exertions to which he had been obliged himself* The 
Boman Catholics, indeed, were just then situated as our 
modern Quakers are. Law to the one, as conscience 
to the other, closed all modes of active employment 
except that of commercial industry. Ehher his son, 
therefore, would be a rustic reclusef or, like himself, 
he would he a merchant. 

With sueh prospects, what need of an ehtborate 
education ? And where was such an education to be 
sought i At the petty establishments of the suffering 
Oatholics, the instruction, as he had found experimen- 
tally, was poor. At the great national establishments 
his son would he a degraded person; one who was 
permanently repelled from every arena of honor, and 
sometimes^ as in cases of public danger, was banished 
from the capital, deprived of his house, left defenceless 
against common ru ilia as, and rendered liable to the 
control of every village magistrate. To one in these 
cucumstanees solitude was the wisest position, and the 

best (|ualirication, for that \va>^ an cdLication that would 

furnish aids to solitary thoughL No need for brilliant 
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accomplishments to him who must never display them ; 
forensic art% pulpit erudiUoi^ seoalorial eloquence^ 
academical accompliahments — these would be lost te 
one against whom the courts, the pulpit, the senate, the 
uuLversities, were closed. Nay, by possibility worse 
than lost; they might prove so many snares or positive 
bribes to apostasy. Plain English, therefore, and the 
high thinking of his compatriot authors, might prove 
the best provision for the mind of an English Papiat 
destined to seclusion. 

Such are the considerations under which we read 
and interpret the conduct of Pope's parents ; and they 
lead us to regard as wise and conscientious a scheme 
which, under ordinary oiicumstanoes, would have been 
pitiably foolish. And be it remembered, that to theee 
considerations, derived exclusively from the civil cir- 
cumstances of the family, were superadded otben 
derived from the astonishing prematurity of the indi* 
vidual. That boy who could write at twelve years of 
age the beautiful and touching stanzas on Solitude, 
might well be trusted with the superintendence of hie 
own studies* And the stripUag of sixteen, who could 
so far transcend in good sense the accomplished statee- 
men or men of the world with whom he afterwards 
corresponded, might challenge coo&dence for such a 
choice of books as would best promote the develop- 
ment of his own faculties. 

In reality, one so finely endowed as Alexander PopOt 
could not easily lose bis way in the most extensive or 
ill-digested library. And though he tells Atterbury, 
that at one time ho abused his opportuniiies by reading 
controversial divinity, we may be sure that his own 
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native activities, and the elasticity of bis mind, would 
speedilj recoil ioto a juat equilibrium of atudy, uoder 
wider and happier opportunities. Reading, indeed, for 
a person Uke Pope, is rather valuable as a means o£ 
eacttiiig his own energies, and of feeding his own 
sensibilities, than for any direct acquisitiuiis of know- 
ledge, or for any trains of systematic research. All 
men are destined to devour much rubbish between the 
cradle and the grave ; and doubtless the man who is 
wisest in the choice of his books, will have read many 
a page before he dies that a thoughtful review would 
pronounce worthless. This is the fate of all men. 
But the reading of P<^, as a general lesult or mea* 
sure of his judicious choice, is best justified in bis 
writings. They show him well furnished with what- 
aoever he wanted for matter or for embellishment, for 
argument or iliustration, for example and model, or for 
direct and explicit imitation. 

Possibly, as we have already suggested^ within the 
range of English literature Pope might have found all 
that he wanted. But variety the widest has its uses ; 
and, for the extension of his influence with the polished 
classes amongst whom he lived, he did wisely to add 
Other languages ; and a question has thus arisen with 
regard to the extent of Pope^s attainments 'as a self* 

taugiu linguist. A man, or even a boy, of iireat 
originality, may happen to succeed best, in working his 
own native mines of thought, by his unassisted ener* 
gies. Here it is granted that a tutor, a guide, or even 
a companion, may be dispensed with, and even bene- 
fictally. But in the case of foreign languages, in 
attaining this machinery of literature, though aiiomalies 
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even here do arise, and men there are, like Joseph 
Scaliger, who fonn their own dictioiiaries and gram* 
man in the mere procets of reading an unknown 
language, by far the major part of students will lose 
their time by rejectung the aid of tutors. As there hm 
been much difference of opinion with regard to Pope^a 
skill in languages, we shall briefly collate and bring 
into one focus the stray notices. 

As to the French, Voltaire, who knew Pope person- 
ally, lieclared that he could hardly read it, and spoke 
not one syllable of the language." But perhaps Vol* 
taire might dislike Pope ? On the contrary, he was 
acquainted with his works, and admired them to the 
Tery level of theur merits. Speaking of bim after 
death to Frederick of Prussia, he prefers him to 
Horace and Boileau, asserting that, by compariraa 
with thm^ 

" Pope approfondit ce qu'ils ont effleuri, 
D'un espril plus hanli, (i nn pas jilus assure, 
11 poi Lii ie liainbeau dan!* rahime tie i elre ; 
Et rhommc avcc lui Brul appril k se connoftre. 
L'art qiielqMefoi?? (rivolc, ei quelqucfois divine, 
L'art des vers e^t daos Pope utile au geare humaio." 

This is not a wise account of Pope, for it doea not 
abstract the characteristic feature of his power ; but if 
is a very kind one. And of course Voltaire could not 
have meant any unkindness in denymg his knowledge 
of French. But he was certainly wrong. Pope, in 
his presence, would decline to speak or to read a 
language of which the pronunciation was confessedly 
beyond him. Or, if he did, the impression left would 
be still worse. In fact^ no man ever will pronounce or 
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talk a language which he does not juse, Cor some port 
of every day^ in the teal intefcouzse of life. Bat that 
Pope read French of an ordiiKiry cast with fluency 
enough, is evident from the extensive use which he 
flMufo of Madame Dacier's labors on the Iliad, and still 
more of La Vaherie's prose translation of the Iliad. 
Already in the yeai* 1718, and long before his personal 
knowledge of Voltaire, Pope had shown his accurate 
acquaintance with some voluminous French authors, in 
a way which, we suspect, was equally surprising and 
eflensive to his noble correspondent* The Duke of 
Buckingham ^ had addressed to Pope a letter, contain- 
ing some account of the controversy about Homer, 
which had then been recently carried on in France 
between La Motte and Madame Dacier. This account 
was delivered with an air of teaching, which was very 
little in harmony with its excessive shallowness. Pope, 
who sustained the part of pupil in this interlude, re* 
plied in a manner that exhibited a knowledge of the 

parties concerned in the controversy much superior to 
that of the duke. In particular, he characterized the 
excellent notes upon Horace of M. Dacier, the hus- 
band, in very just terms, as distinguished from tliose of 
his conceited and half-learned wife ; and the whole 
lepiy of Pope seems very much as though he had 
been playing off a mystification on his grace. Un- 
doubtedly the pompous duke felt that he had caught a 
Tartar. Now M. Dacier's Horace, which, with the 
•lext, fills nine volumes. Pope could not have read 
ixcept in French ; for they are not even yet translated 
into English. Besides, Pope read critically the French 
translations of his own Essay on Man, Essay on 
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Criticism, Rape of tho Lock, &c. He spoke of them 
as a critic; aod it was at no time a fault of Pope^s to 
make fiilse pretensions. All readers of Pope's Satires 
must also recollect numerous proofs, that he had read 
Boileau with so much feeling of his peculiar merits 
that he has appropriated and naturalized in English 
some of bis best pai>suges« Voltaire was, therefore, 
certainly wrong* 

Of Italian literature, meantime, Pope knew little or 
nothing ; and simply because he knew nothing of the 
language. Tasso, indeed, he admired ; and, which is 
singular, more than Ariosto. But we. believe that he 
had read him only in English; and it is certain that he 
could not take up an Italian author, either in prose or 
verse, for the unalFccted amusement of his leisure. 

Greek, we all know has been denied to Pope, ever 
since he translated Homer, and chiefly in consequence 

of that translation. This seems at first sight unfair, 
because criticism has not succeeded in iixing upon 
Pope any errors of ignorance. His deviations from > 
Homer were uniformly the result of imperfect sympa- 
thy with the naked simplicity of the antique, and 
therefore wilful deviatbns, not (like those of his more 
pretending competitors, Addison and Tickell) pure 
blunders of misapprehension. But yet it is not incon* 
sistent with this concession to Pope*s merits, that we 
must avow our belief in his thorough ignorance of 
Greek when he first commenced his task. And to us 
it seems astonishing that nobody should have adverted 
to that fact as a sufficient solution, and in fact the only 
plausible solution, of Pope^s excessive depression of 
spirits in the earliest stage of his labors. This depies- 
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abn, after he ImmI ODoa pMfed hiiMdlf to hie nb* 

scribcrs fur the fulfilmenl of his task, arose from, and 
could have arisen from nothiog else than, hb coiiacioiia 
%iioraiioe of Greek id eonneetioo with the soleiiiB 
respoii>il>i lilies he had assumed iu t!ie face of a great 
oatioo. ' Nay, eveo countries as presumptuously die* 
dainfttl of timmonteiie litemture as Italy took an inter* 
est in this memorable undertaking. Bishop Berkeley 
fiNud SaWioi leadiog it at Fioreoce; aod Madame 
Daeier eTen, who read little but Greek, and certainly 
no English until then, condescended to study it. Pope's 
defection, therefofe* or rather agitation (for it impressed 
by sympathy a tumultuous character upon hb dreams, 
which lasted for years after the cause had ceased to 
operate) was perfectly natural under the explanation 
we have given, but not otherwise. And how did he 
aurmouat this unhappy self-distrust i Paradoxical as it 
may sound, we will venture to say, that, with the innii* 
merable aids for interpret! hl^; Homer which even then 
existed, a man suilicieotiy acquainted with I»atin might 
make a translation even critically exact. This Pope 
was not long in discovering. Other allcviaiiuud of his 
labor concurred, and in a ratio daily increasing. 

The same formula were continually recurring, such 
as, 

Bui him antiwenng, Ihu9 addreued the ntift'fooied AehUlet $ 

" Bui him stcniiy iKiiolding^ thus spoke Agamemnon the king" 
qf men." 

Then, again, universally the Homeric Greek, from 
many causes, is easy ; and especially from these two ; 
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litf The simplicity of the tboughti which never gathem 
into those perplexed knots of rhetorical condetuHitioii, 

which we find in the dramatic poets of a higher ci?i« 
lizatioo. 3i/jf, From the coustsnt boirads set to the 
expansion of the thought by the form of the metre ; an 
advantage of verse which makes the poets so much 
easier to a beginner in the German language than the 

illimitable weavers of prose. The lino or ihc staiiz;i 
reins up the poet tightly to his theme, and will not 
suffer him to expatiate. Gradually, therefore, Pope 
came to read the llonuric (I reek, but never accu« 
lately ; nor did he ever read Eustathius without aid 
from Latin. As to any knowledge of the Attic Greek, 
of the Greek of the dramatists, the Greek of Plato, 
the Greek of Demosthenes, Pope neither had it nor 
afiected to have it Indeed it was no foible of Pope^s, 
as we will repeat, to make claims which he had not, 
or even to dwell ostentatiously upon those which be 
had. And with respect to Greek in particular, there is 
a manuscript letter in existence from Pope to a Mr. 
Bridges at Falham, which, speaking of the original 
Homer, distinctly records the knowledge which he had 
of his own imperfectness in the language/^ Chap« 
man, a most spurited translator of Homer, probably 

had no very critical skill in Greek; and Ilobbos was, 
beyond all question, as poor a Grecian as he was a 
doggerel translator; yet in this letter Pope professes 

his willing subniission to the " authority " of Chapman 
and Uobbes, as superior to his own. 

Finally, in Latin Pope was a considerable profi- 
cient," even by the caiuioiis testimony of Dr. Johnson; 
and in this language only the doctor was an accom* 
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fikk^d oritio* If Pope bad really the proficiency befe 
ascribed to him, be mutt have bad it already in hie 

boyish years ; for the translatioo Irom Statius, which is 
die principal monument of his skill, waa executed 
before he was fourteen. We have taken the trouble to 
throw a hasty glance over it ; and wlulst we readily 
admit the extraordinary talent vrhich it shows, as do all 
the juvenile essays of Pope, we cannot allow that it 
u^es any accurate skill in Latin. The word Maica, 
as we have seen noticed by some editor, he makes 
Malea ; which in itself, as the name was not of com- 
moo occurrence, would not have been an error worth 
notidng ; but, taken in connection with the certain^ 
that Pope had the original line before bhn — 

*' Arripit ex teroplo Maleu: de vaiic resurgeos,'' 

when nut merely tlic scanning thcurctically, hut the 
whole rhythmus practically, to the most obtuse ear, 
would be annihilated by Pope's false quantity, is a 
blunder which serves to show his utter ignorance of 
prosody. But, even as a version of the sense, with 
every allowance for a poet's license of oompressbn 
and expansion, Pope^s transUaion is defective, and 
aifues an occasional inability to construe the text. 
For instance, at the council summoned by Jupiter, it is 
said that he at his first entrance seats himself upon his 
Starry throne, but not so the inferior gods ; 

" !Vec prolinns 
C(ElicoI;i.'. voniani tioiicc j):iter ip$e sedeodi 
Traoquiiia jabet esse laaau." 

In which passage there is a slight obscurity, from the 
ellipsis of the word ssiiere, or sets hearty but the 
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meaning is evidently that the other gods did not pie- 

sume to sit down protinus^ that is, in immediate suc- 
eetsion to Jupiter, and interpreting his example as a 
tacit license to do so, until, by a gentle wave of his 
band, tlie bupreme lather siguiAes lim express permis- 
aion to take their seats. But Pope, manifestly unable 
to extract any sense from the passage, translates thus : 

"At Jove's assent the deities around 
in solemn state the coasisiory crowned i " 

where at once the whole' picturesque solemnity of the 
celestial ritual melts into the vaguest generalities. 

Again, at v. 178, ruj)f(rqu6 tnces is traiiblatcd, and all 
the ties of nature broke ; " but by vices is indicated 
the alternate reign of the two brothers, as ratified by 
mutual oaths, and subsequently violated by Eteocles. 
Other mistakes might be cited, which seem to prove that 
Pope, like most self»taught linguists, was a very impe> 
feet one.*' Pope, in short, never rose to such a point 
in classical literature as to read either Greek or Latin 
authors without effort, and for his private amusement. 

The result, therefore, of Pope^s self-tuitiou appears 
to us, considered in the light of an attempt to acquire 
certain acconnplishments of knowledge, a most com- 
plete failure. As a linguist, he read no language with 
ease ; none with pleasure to himself ; and none with so 

much uccuracy as could have carried him thruugh the 

most popular author with a general independence on 
interpreters. But, considered with a view to his par* 
ticular faculties and slumbering originality of power, 
which required perhaps the stimulation of accident to 
arouse them effectually, we are very much dispoeed to 
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artificial traiDiDg web a great ad\ :intage finally tb/t 
meliniiig bia mind to throw itaelf, by way of iodeiiiiii* 
featfon, upon itt native powera. Had lia aUatned, as 

with better tuition he would have attaiued, distinguished 
exeellence as a scholar, or as a student of science, the 
chances are many that he would have settled down 
into sueh studies as thousands could pursue not leas 
soceessfully than he ; whilst as it was, the very dissal* 
isfaciiuii which he could not but feel with his slender 
attainoieats, must have given him a strong motive for 
cultivating those impulses of original power which he 
felt conlinually stirring within him, and which were 
vivified into trials of competition as often as any dis* 
Imgutshed esusellence was introduced to his knowledge. 

Pope's father, at the time of his birth, lived in Lom- 
bard Street;^ a street still familiar to the public eye, 
from its adjacency to some of the chief metropolitan 
establishments, and to the English ear poi>sessing a 
degree of historical importance ; first, as the residence 
of those Lombards, or Milanese, who affiliated our 
infant commerce to the matron splendors of the Adri- 
atic and the Mediterranean ; next, as the central resort 
of those jewellers, or ** goldsmiths," as they were 
s^led, who performed ail the functions of modern 
bankers from the period of the parliamentary war to 
the rise ut tlic Inuik of England, that is, for six years 
after the burth of Pope ; and, lastly, as the seat, until 
lately, of that vast Post Office, through which, for so 
long a period, has passed the correspondence of ail 
wtions and languages, upon a scale unknown to any 
Other country. In tiiis street Alexander Pope the elder 
8 
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bad a bouse, and a warebouse, we presume, annesrsd^ 

. in which he conducted the wholesale business of a 
linen merchant. As soon as he had made a moderate 
fortune he retired from business, first to Kensington, 
and afterwards to Bintield, in Windsor Forest The 
period of this migration is not assigned by any writer. 
It is probable that a prudent man would not adopt it 
with any prospect of having more children. But this 
chance might be considered as already extinguished at 
the birth of Pope ; for though his father had then only 
attained his forty-fourth year, Mrs. Pope had completed 
ber forty-eighth. It is probable, from the interval of 
seven days which is said to have elapsed between 
Pope^s punishment and his removal from the school, 
that his parents were then living at sueb a distance 
from litm as to prevent his ready communication with 
them, else we may be sure that Mrs. Pope would have 
flown on the wings of love and wrath to die rescue of 
her darling. Supposing, therefore, as we do suppose, 
that Mr. Bromley^s school in London was the scene of 
his disgrace, it would appear on this argument that him 
parents were then living in Windsor Forest. And tiiis 
hypothesis falls in with another anecdote in Pope^s life, 
which we know partly upon hb own authority. He 
tells Wycherley that he had seen Drj den, and barely 
seen htm. VtrgUivm mdi Umtum^ This is presumed 
to have been in WilPs Cofiee-house, whither any 
person in search of Dry den would of course resort ; 
and it must have been before P<^ was twelve yean 
old, for Dryden died in 1700. Now there is a letter 
of Sir Charles Wogan's, stating that he lirst took Pope 
to Will's; and his words ai8f ^fipom omr jfbrest*'' 
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Consequently, at that period, when he had not com- 
pleted his twelfth year, Pope was already living in the 

lbf€8t. 

From this period, and so long as the genial spirits of 
yottth lasted, Pope's life must have been one dream of 
pleasare* He tells Lord Harvey that his mother did 
not spoil him ; but that was no doubt because there 
was no room for wilfulness or waywardness on either 
aide, when all was one placid scene of parental obedi- 
ence and gentle fili:il authority. Wo ihcl |)crsiiaded 
that, if not in words, in spirit and inclination, they 
would, in any notes they might have occasion to*write, 
subscribe themselves " your dutiful parents." And of 
what consequence in whose hands were the reins which 
were never needed ? Every reader must be pleased 
Id know that these idolizing parents lived tq see their 
son at the very summitt of his public elevation ; even 
his father lived two years and a half after the publica- 
tion of his Homer had commenced, and when his 
fortune was made; and his mother lived for nearly 
eighteen years more. What a felicity for her, how 
rare and how perfect, to find that he, who to her 
maternal eyes was naturally the most perfect of human 
beings, and the idol of her heart, had already been the 
idol of the nation before he had completed his youth. 
She had also another blessing not always commanded 
by the most devoted love ; many sons there arc who 
think it essential to manliness that they should treat 
their mother^s doating anxiety with levity, or even 
ridicule. But Pope, who was the model of a good son, 
never swerved in words, manners, or conduct, from the 
most respectful tenderness, or intermitted the piety of 
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his attentions. And so fiir did be carr^ this regard 

for his mother^s comfort, that, well kaowiog how she 
lived upon his presence or by his image, he denied 
himself for many years all excursions which could not 
be fully accompiished within the revolution of a week. 
And to this cause, combined with the excessive lengA 
of his mother's life, must be ascribed the fact that 
Pope never went abroad ; not to Italy with Thomson or 
with Berkeley, or any of his diplomatic friends; not to 

Ireland, where his presence would have been haiiud as 
a national honor ; not even to France, on a visit to his 
admiring and admired friend Lord Boltngbroke* For 
as to the fear of sea-sickness, that did not arise until a 
late period of his life; and at any period woukl noi 
have operated to prevent his crossing from Dover to 
Calais. It is possible that, in his earlier and iiiore 
sanguine years, all the perfection of his £lial love may 
not have availed to prevent him from now and then 
breathing a secret murmur at confinement so constant. 
But it is certain that, long before he passed the meri- 
dian of his life, Pope had come to view this confine* 
ment with far other tiioughts. Experience had then 
taught him, that to no man is the privilege gmnted of 
possessing more than one or two friends who are such 
in extremity. By that time be had come to view Im 
mother^s death with fear and anguish. She, he knew 
by many a sign, would have been happy to lay down 
her life for his sake ; but for others, even those who 
were the most friendly and the most constant in their 
attentions, he felt but too certainly that his death, ur his 
heavy affliction, might cost them a few sighs, but 
would not materially disturb their peace of mind* ^ it 
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is but in a very narrow circle," says he, in a confiden- 
tial letter, that frieDclsliip walks in this world, and I 
care not to tread out of it more than I needs most ; 

knowing well it is bnt to two or three, (if quite so 
many,) that any man^s welfare or memory can be of 
consequence.^^ After such acknowiedgments, we are 
not surprised to find him writing thus of his mother, 
and his fearful struggles to fight oif the shock of his 
mother^s death, at a time when it was rapidly ap- 
proaching. After having* said of a friend's death, " the 
subject is beyond writing upon, beyond cure or ease by 
reason or reflection, beyond all but one thought, that it 
is the will of God,'* he goes on thus, So will the 
death of my mother be, which now I tremble at, now 
resign to, now bring close to roe, now set farther off ; 
every day alters, turns me about, confuses my whole 
frame of mind." There is no pleasure, he adds, which 
the world can give "equivalent to countervail either 
the death of one I have so long lived with, or of one I 
have so long lived for." How will he comfort himself 
after her death ? "I have nothing left but to turn my 
thoughts to one comfort, the last we usually thuik of, 
though the only one we should in wisdom depend 
upon. I sit in her room, and she is always present 
before me but when I sleep. I wonder i am so well. 
1 have shed many tears ; but now I weep at nothing." 

A man, therefore, happier than Pope in his domestic 
relations cannot easily have lived. It is true these 
relations were circumscribed; had they been wider, 
they could not have been so !);i[)py. But Pope was 
equally fortunate in his social relations. What, indeed, 
most of all surprises us, is the courteous, flattering, 
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and even brillifint reception which Pope found from Uf 
earliest boyhood amongst the most accomplished men 
of the world. Wits, courtiers, statesmen, grandees the 
most dignified, and men of fashion the most brilliant, 
all alike treated him not only with pointed kindness, 
but with a respect that seemed to acknowledge him as 
their intellectual superior. Without rank, high birth, 
fortune, without even a literary name, and in defiance 
of a deformed person. Pope, whilst yet only sixteen 
years of age, was caressed, and even honored; and 
all this with no one recommendation but simply the 
knowledge of his dedication to letters, and the prema- 
ture expectations wliich he raised uf future excellence. 
Sir William Trumbull, a veteran statesman, who had 
held the highest stations, both diplomatic and miniate* 
rial, made him his daily companion. Wycherley, the 
old roue of the town, a second-rate wit, but not the 
less jealous on that account, showed the utmost defer* 
ence to one whom, as a man of fashion, he must have 
regarded with contempt, and between whom and him- 
self there were nearly " fifty good years of fair and 
foul weatiier." Cromwell,® a fox-huniing couuiry gen- 
tleman, but uniting with that character the pretensions 
of a wit, and affecting also the reputation of a rake, 
cultivated his regard with zeal and conscious inferi- 
ority. Nay, which never in any other instance hap- 
pened to the most fortunate poet, his very inaugural 
essays in verse were treated, not as prelusive eilbrts of 
tLuspicious promise, but as finished works of art, enti« 
tied to take their station amongst the literature of the 
land ; and in the most worthless of all his poems, 
Walsh, an established authority, and whom Dryden 
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pronounced the ablest criUo of the age, found proofii of 

equality with Virgil. 

The literary conrespondeaee with thew gentlemen is 
interesting, as a model of what once passed for fine 
letter-writiog. Every nerve was strained to outdo 
each other in carvmg all thoughts into a filtagree work 

of rhetoric ; and the ama'bjran contest was like tliat 
between two village cocks irom ncigbburuig farms 
endeavoring to overcrow each other* To us, in this 
age of purer and more masculine taste, the whole 
scene takes the ludicrous air of old and young fops 
dancing a minuet with each other, practising the most 
daborate grimaces, sinkings and risings the most awiul, 
bows the most overshadowing, until plain walking, 
running, or the motions of natural dancing, are thought 
too insipid for endurance. In this instance tlie taste 
had perhaps really been borrowed from France, though 
often enough we impute to France what is the native 
growth of all minds placed in sioiiUu: circumstances. 
Madame de Sevign^'s Letters were really models of 
grace. Dut Balzac, whose letters, however, are not 
without mterest, had in some measure formed himself 
upon the truly magnificent rhetoric of Pliny and 
Seneca. Pope aiid his correspondents, meantime, 
degraded the dignity of rhetoric, by applying it to 
trivial commonplaces of compliment ; whereas Seneca 
applied it to the grandest themes which life or contem- 
plation can supply. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
on first coming amongst the wits of the day, naturally 
adopted their style. She found this sort of euphuism 
established $ and it was not for a very young woman to 
oppose it* But her masculine understanding and pow« 
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erfiil good leoaet sbaken free, beeidee, firom all loeal 

follies by travels and extensive commorcc with th# 
world, first threw off these glittering chains of alTecta* 
tion. Dean Swift, by the very cooititutioii of bis 
mind, plain, sinewy, nervous, and courting only the 
Strength that allies itself with homelioess, was always 
indisposed to this mode of eonrespODdeDce. And, 
finally, Pope himself, as his earlier friends died ofi, and 
his own understanding acquired strength, laid it aside 
ahogether* One reason doubtless was, that he found 
it too fatiguing ; since in tliis way of letter- writing he 
was put to as much expense of wit in amusing an indi* 
vidual correspondent, as would for an equal extent 
have suiiiced to delight the whole world. A funambu* 
list may harass his muscles and risk his neck on the 
tight-rope, but hardly to entertain his own family. 
Pope, however, had another reason for declining this 
showy system of fencing ; and strange it is that ha had 
not discovered this reason from tlie very first. As life 
advanced, it happened unavoidably that real business 
advanced; the careless condition of youth prompted 

no topics, or at least prescribe] nunc, but sucii as were 

agreeable to the taste, and allowed of an ornamental 
coloring. But when downright business occurred, 
exchequer bills to be sold, meetings to be arranged, 
negotiations confided, difiiculties to be explained, here 
and there by possibility a jest or two might be scat* 
tered, a witty allusion ihrown in, or a sentiment inter- 
woven ; but for the main body of the case, it neithei 
could receive any ornamental treatment, nor if, by any 
efibrt of ingenuity, it hadf could it look otherwise than 
stUy and unreasonable : 

" Ornari res ipsa negat, cooteata doceri." 
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Pope^s idlenest, therefore, on die one Imnd, cononr^ 

rmg with good sense and the necessities of business on 
tlie other, drove him to quit his gay rhetoric in letter^ 
writing. But there are passages surviving in his 
correspondence which indicate, that, after all, had 
leisore and the coarM perplexities of life permitted it, 
he still looked with partiality upon his youthful style, 
and cherished it as a first love« But in this harsh 
world, as the course of true love, so that of rhetoric, 

never did run smooth ; and thus it Imjiponcd that, with 
a lingering farewell, he felt himself forced to hid it 
aidba« Strange that any man should think his own 
shicere and coiilidcutial ovcrilo wings of thought and 
feeling upon books, men, and public affiiirs, less 
valuable in a literary view than the legerdemain of 
throwing up bubbles into the air for the sake of watch- 
ing their prismatic hues, like an Indian juggler with his 
enps and balls. We of this age, who have formed our 
notions of epistolary excellence from the chastity of 
Ovay^s, the brilliancy of Lsedy Mary Wortley Men- 
tigu^s during her later life, and the mingled good sense 
and fine feeling of Cowper's, value only those letters 
of Pope which he himself thought of inferior value* 
And even with regard to these, we may say that there 
is a great mistake made ; the best of those later letters 
between Pope and Swift, dm., are not in themselves at 
all superior to the letters of sensible and accomplished 
women, sucli as leave every town in the island by 
every post. Their chief interest is a derivative one ; 

we are pleased witli any letter, good or bad, \vhich 
relates to men of such eminent talent ; and sometimes 
the subjecli discussed have a separate interest fw 
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themselves. *But as to the quality of the discuasioii, 

apart frutn the person discussing and tiie thing dis* 
cussed, so trivial is the value of these letters in a large 
proportion, that we cannot hut wonder at the prepoeteiw 
ous value which was set upon them by the writers,^ 
Pope especially ought not to have his ethereal worin 
loaded by the mass of trivial prose which is usually 
attached to them. 

This correspondence, meantime, with the wits of the 
time, though one mode by which, in the absence of 
reviews, the reputation of an author was spread, did 
not perhaps serve the interests of Pope so effectually 
as the poems which in this way he circulated in those 
classes of English society whose favor he chiefly 
courted. One of his friends, the truly kind and« ac- 
complished Sir William Trumbull, served him in that 
way, and perhaps in another eventually even more 
important The library of Pope^s father was con- 
posed exclusively of polemical divinity, a proof, by 
the way, that he was not a blind convert to flie lloman 
Catholic £Eiith; or, if he was so originally, had re- 
viewed the grounds of it, and adhere d to it after 
strenuous study. In this dearth of books at his own 
home, and until he was able to influence his father in 
buying more extensively, Pope had bcnclit( d l)y the 
loans of his friends; amongst whom it is probable that 
Sir William, as one of the best scholars of the whole, 
might assist him most. lie certainly ofTered him the 
most touching compliment, as it was also the wisest 
and most paternal counsel, when he besought him, as 
one goddess-huruy to t^uiL the cunviviul society of deep* 
drinlLers : 

" HoQi foge Da(« dea, te<^ue hiS| ait, eripe malis." 
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With ihese aiils from friciuls of rauk, and his way 
Ibiis iaad opea to public fiiYor, io the y«ar 1709 Fope 
fint cane forward upoo the stage of literature* The 
same year which tennuiutcil his legal ininority intro* 
dooed him to the public* MUeMoMU in thoee daya 
were almoet periodical repoeitoriea of fugitive yeiee. 
Toiisou happeoed at this lime to be publisliiiig odc of 
some ezteut, the sixth volume of which offered' a sort 
of ambush to the young aspirant of Windsor Forest, 
from which he might watch the public ieeling. The 
volume was opened by Mr. Ambrose Philips, in the 
character ol pastoral poet ; and in the same charocler, 
but stationed at the end of the volume, and thus 
•overed by his bucolic leader, as a soldier to the rear 
by the file in advance, a[)peared l*opc ; so that ho 
might win a little public notice, without too much 
seeming to challenge it This half-clandestine emer* 
siun upon the stage of authorship, and his furtive 
position, are both mentioned by Pope as accidents, but 
as accidents in which he rejoiced, and not improbably 
accidents which Touson had arranged with a view to 
his satisfactbn. 

It must appear strange that Pope at twenty-one 
should choose to come forward for the tot time with a 
work composed at sixteen. A difierence of five yean 
at that stage of life is of more effect than of twenty at 
a later ; and his own expanding judgment could hardly 
fail to inform him, that his Pastorals were by far the 
worst of his works. In reality, let us not deny, that 
had Pope never written any thmg else, his name would 
not have been known as a name even of promise, but 
would probably have been redeemed from oblivion by 
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some satirist or writer of a Duociad. Were a man to 
meet with such a nondescript monster as the foliowiog, 
viz^ £o9S cut of MomU JElmm hf Wkirlwind,^^ hm 
would suppose himself reading the Racing Calendar. 
Yet this hybrid creature is one of the many zoologieal 
monsters to whom the Pastorals introduce us : 

I know theej love! on foreign mdbntiiiis bom, 
Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tigers fed. 
ThoQ wert from JEtna's burning entrails torn, 
Qot by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder bom.*' 

Bat the very names Damon and Strephi^D,'' 
^^Phillis'' and **Delia,^* are rank widi childishness. 

Arcadian life is, at the best, a feeble conception, and 
rests upon the false principle of crowding together all 
the luscious sweets of rural life, undignified by the 
danger which attends pastoral life in our climate, and 
imrelieTed by shades, eidier moral or physical. And 
the Arcadia of Pope's age was the spurious Arcadia of 
the opera theatre, and, what is worse, of the French 
c^iera. 

The hostilities which followed hctwccn these rival 
wooers of the pastoral muse are well known. Pope, 
irritated at what he conceived the partiaUty shown to 
Philips in the Guardian, pursued the review ironically ; 
and, whilst afiecting to load his antagonist with praises, 
draws into pointed relief some of his most flagrant 
faults. The result, however, we cannot believe. That 
all the wits, except Addison, were duped by the irony, 
is quite impossible. CSould any man of sense mistake 
for praise the remark, that Philips had inutated " every 
line of Strada;^' that he had introduced wolves into 
England, and proved himself the first of gardeners by 
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oaakiog his Bowers blow ail in the same season.^' . 
Dr, suppose those pessages uiiiiotioed» could the breed 

sneer escape him, where Pope tuxes the other writer 
(viz., himself) with haviog deviated into downright 
foetry or the outimgeoos ridiouie of Philip's style« 
as setting up ior ihc ideal type of the p«u»lui'ul style, 
the quQlAtioa from Gay, hegimung, 

Rager, go vetcb thft kee, or else tha zun 
Will qaittt bego befon ch> *m half a don t 

Philips is said to have lesented tUs treatment by 

threats of personal chastisement to Pope, and even 
hailing up a rod at Button's cofiee-house. We may 
be cert»a that Philips never disgraced himself by such 
Ignoble conduct, if the public indeed were uuiversally 
duped by the paper, what motive had Philips for rs* 
sentment? Or, in any case, what plea had he for 
attacking Tope, who had not come forward the 
author of the essay? But, from Pope^s confidential 
account of the matter, we know that Philips saw him 
daily, and never offered him any indecorum ; 
though, for some cause or other. Pope pursued Philipe 
with virulence through life. 

In the year 1711, Pope published his i^amy on 
Criticism, which some people have very unreasonably 
fancied his best performance ; and in the same year 
his Kape of the Lock, the most exquisite monument 
of playful fancy that universal literature offers. It 
wanted, however, as yet, the prjnci{)lo of its vitality, 
in wanting the machinery of sylplis and gnomes, with 
which addition it was first pubUshed in 1714. 

In the year 1712, Tope uppcuiud 'd^ixui before the 
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public as the author of the Temple of Famet and the 
Elegy to the Memory of an Unf6rtunate Lady. Much 

speculation has arisen on the question concerning the 
name of thb lady, and the more interesting question 
concerning the nature of the persecutions and mie* 
fortunos which she suffered. Pope appears purposely 
to decline answering the questions of his friends upon 
that point ; at least the questions have reached us, and 
the answers have not. Joseph Warton supposed him- 
self to have ascertained four facts about her : that her 
name was Wainsbury ; th.it she was deformed in 
person; that she retired into a convent from some 
circumstances connected with an attachment to a 
young man of inferior rank ; and that she killed her- 
self, not by a sword, as the poet insinuates, but by a 
halter. As to the latter statement, it may very possi- 
bly be true; such a change would be a very slight 
exercise of the poet^s privileges. As to the rest, there 
are scarcely grounds enough for an opinion. Pope 
certainly speaks of her under the name of Mrs. (i. e. 
Miss) W , which at least argues a poetical exag* 
geration in describing her as a being that once had 
iitlesy honor, wealth, and fame ; and he may as much 
have exaggerated her pretensions to beauty. It is 
iiuloed noticeable, that he speaks simply of her decent 
limbs, which, in any English use of the word, does not 
imply much enthusiasm of praise. She appears to 

have been the niece of a Lady A ; and Mr, 

Craggs, afterwards secretary of state, wrote to Lady 

A on her behalf, and otherwise took an interest in 

her fate. As to her being a relative of the Duke of 
Buckingham's, that rests upon a mere conjectural 
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imterpretatioii applied to a letter of that noblenrnnV 

But all things about this unhappy lady are as yet 
eoYeloped in mystery. And not the least part of the 
mystery is a letter of Pope's to a Mr. C3— » bearing 
date 1732, that is, just iwuiity years after the publica- 
tion of the poem, in which Pope, in a manly tone, 
justifies himself for his estrangement, and presses 
against his unknown correspondent the very blame 
which he had applied generally to the kinsman of the 
poor victim in 1712. Now, unless there is some 
mistake in the date, how are we to explain this gentie.- 
man's long lethargy, and his sudden sensibility to 
Pope's anathema, with which the world had resounded 
for twenty years ? 

Pope had now established his reputation with the 
public as the legitimate successor and heir to tlie 
poetical supremacy of Dryden. His Bape of the 
Lock was unrivalled in ancient or modem literature, 

and the time had now ai rived when, instead of seeking 
to extend his fame, he might count upon a pretty 
general support in applying what he had alteady 
established to the promotion of his own interest. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of 1713, he formed a final 
resolution of undertaking a new translation of the 
iiiad. It must be observed, that already in 1709, 
concurrently with his Pastorals, he had published 
specimens of such a translation ; and these had been 
communicated to his friends some time before. In 
particular, Sir William Trumbull, on the 9th of April, 
1708^ urged upon Pope a complete translation of both 
iliad and Odyssey. Defective skill in the Greek 
language, exaggeration of the difficulties, and the 
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timidity of a wrtlcr as yet unknown, and not quite 
twenty years old, restrained Pope for five years and 
more. What he had praotked as a eort of bravura^ 

for a single efFort of display, he recoiled from as a 
daily task to be pursued through much toil, and a con* 
aiderable tectbn of his life. However, be dallied with 
the purpose, starting difficulueis in the temper of one 
who wishes to hear them undervalued ; until at length 
Bir Richard Steele determined him lo the undertaking, 
a fact overlooked by the biographers, but which is 
aseertained by Ayre^s account of that interview be«> 
tween Pope and Addison, {Hrobably in 1716, whiefc 
sealed the rupture between them. In the autumn of 
1713, he made his design known amongst his friends. 
Accordingly, on the 81st of October, we have Lord 
Lansdown's letter, expressing his great pleasure at the 
oommunication; on the 26th, we have Addison's letter 
encouraging him to the task ; and tn November of the 
same year occurs the amusing scene so graphically 
described by Bishop Kennet, when Dean Swift pre* 
sided in the ctrnversation, and, amongst other indica* 
tions of his conscious autijority, instructed a young 
noUeman, that the best poet in England was Mr, Pope, 
who had begim a translation of Homer into English 
verse, for which he must have them all subscribe ; 
for," says he, *^lAe author shall not begin to print 
uiiiil I have a thou$and guineas for himJ*^ 

If this were the extent of what Swift anticipated 
from the work, he fell miserably below the result 
Ikii, perhaps, he spoke only of a cautionary arrha or 
earnest. As this was unquestionably the greatest 
literary labor, as to profit, ever executed, not ezceptiDg 
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the most lucrative of Sir Walter Scott^s, if due allow* 
ance be made for the altered value of monev, and if 
we consider the Odyssey as forming part of the labor, 
it may be right to state the particulazs of Pope's con- 
tract with Lintot 

The number of subscribers to the Iliad was 575, aad 
tbe number of copies subscribed for was 654. The 
work was to be printed in six quarto volumes; and tbe 
subscription was a guinea a volume. Consequently by 
the subscription Pope obtained six times 654 guineas, 
or Jp4218. 6s., (for the guinea then passed for 2l8. 
6d.) ; and for the copyright of each volume Lmtot 
offered ^200, consequently ^1200 for the whole six ; 
so that from the lUad the profit exactly amounted to 
;^5310. 16s. Of the Odyssey, 574 copies were sub* 
scribed for. It was to be printed in five qoarlo 
volumes, and the subscription was a guinea a volume. 
Consequently by the subscription Pope obtained five 
times 574 guineas, or ^^085. Ss. ; and for the copy- 
right Lintot offered ^600.' The total sum received, 
therefore, by Pope, on account of the Odyssey, was 
£2685. 5s. But ip this instance he had two coadja* 
tors, Broome and Fen ton ; between them they trans- 
lated twelve books, leaving twelve to Pope. The notes 
also were compiled by Broome ; but the Postscript to the 
notes was written by Pope. Fenton received <£300, 
Broome ^500. Such at least is Warton's account, and 
more probable than that of Bufi*head, who not only 
varies the proportions, but increases the whoie sum 
given to^the assistants by ^lOO. Thus far we had 
followed the guidance of mere probabilities, as they lie 
upon the face of the transaction. But we have since 
9 
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detecUMi a written stateinent of Pope^g^ unaccouutably 
overlooked by the biographera, and terving of itelf to 
show how ncglifrctitly they have read the works of tlieir 
illustrioua subject. The statemeat is cDtiiled to 
fullest attention and confidence, not being a hasty 
casual notice of the iransaciion, but }>oiiiicdly shaped 
to meet a calunmious rumor against Pope in his chaf* 
acter of paymaster ; as if be who had foond so mueh 
liberality from publishers in liis own person, were 
niggardly or unjust as soon as he assumed those lekb* 
tions to others^ Broome, it was alleged, had expressed 
himself dissatisfied with Popc''s remuneration. Per- 
haps he had. For he would be likely to frame his 
estimate for his own services from the scale of P<»pe^e 
reputed gains ; and those gains would, at any rate, be 
enonnously exaggerated, as uniformly hi^pens wfaeie 
there is a basis of the marvellous to begin with. And, 
secondly, it woul(i be natural enough to assume the 
previous result from the Iliad as a fair standard for 
computation ; but in this, as we know, all parties found 
themselves disappointed, and Broome bad the less 
right to murmur at this, since the arrangement with 
himself as chief journeyman in the job was one main 
cause of the disappointment. There was also another 
reason why Broome should be less satisfied than Fen* 
ton. Verse for verse, any one thousand lines of a 
translation so purely mechanical might stand against 
any other thousand ; and so far the equation of claioiB 
was easy. A book-keeper, with a pen behind his ear, 
and Coeker^s Golden liule open before bio^ could do 
full justice to Mr. Broome a$ a poet every Saturday 
night. But Broome had a separate account currtni iui 
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fwe prose ngaiost Pope. One be had id conjonetion 
with Ftenton for verses delivered on the premises at so 
moch per huodred, oo which there could be no deniar, 
eieept as to the allowance for tare and tret as a 

discount in favor of Pope. But the prose account, 
iim account for notes, requiring Teiy various degrees 
of reading and reseaich, allowed of no such easy 
equation. There it was, we conceive, that Broome's 
discontent arose. Pope, however, declares, that he 
had given him j?6M, thus confirming the proportions 
of Warton against Ruffhead, (that is, in effect, War- 
burton,) and some other advantages which were not in 
money, nor deductions at all from his own money 
proiits, but which may have been worth so much 
money to Broome, as to give some colorable truth to 
Bu^ead^s allegation of an additional ^100. In direct 
money, it remains certain that Fenton had three, and 
Broome five hundred pounds. It follows, therefore, 
that for the Iliad and Odyssey jointly he received a 
sum of <£8996. Is., and paid for assistance £>00^ 
which leaves to himself a clear sum of £8196* Is. 
And, in fact, his profits ought to be calculated without 
deduction, since it was his own choice, from indolence, 
to purchase assistance. 

The Iliad was commenced about October, 1713. In 
the summer of the following year he was so far ad- 
vanced as to begin making arrangements with Lintot 
for the printing ; and tlie first two books, in manu- 
script, were put into tiie iiands of Lord Halifax. In 
June, 1715, between the 10th and 28th, the subscribers 
received their copies of the iiist volume ; and in July 
Linlot began to publish that volume generally, ^ome 
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vMulm will inquire, wlio paid for the pnatbg «i4 

paper, &c. ? All this expeiMe fell upon Lintot^ hr 
wliom Pope was superfluously anxious. The sagacioue 
bookseller understood what be was about; and, when a 
pirated edition was published in Holland, he oounteiw 
ncted the injury by printing a cheap edition, of whiok 
7600 copies were sold in a few weeks ; an eKtiacndip 
'nary proof of the extended interest in literature. The 
second, third, and fourth volumes of the Uiad, each 
containing, like the first, four books, were published 
successively in 1716, 1717, 1718; and in 1720, Pope 
completed the work by publishing the fifth volume, 
containing five books, and the sixth, oontatning the 
last three, with the requisite sup[)lr'iaentary apparatus. 

The Odyssey was commenced in 1723, (not 1722, 
as Mr. Roscoe virtually asserts at p* 250,) and ifaa 
publicaiion of it was finished in 1725. The sale, 
however, was much inferior to that of the Iliad ; for 
which more reasons than one might be assigned. Birt 
there can be no doubt that Pope liimself depreciated 
the work, by his undignified arrangements for working 
by subordinate hands. Such a process may answer in 
sculpture, because there a quantity of rough-hewing 
occurs, which can no more be improved by oommitung 
it to a Phidias, than a common shop-bill could be 
improved in its arithmetic by Sir Isaac Newton. Bat 
in literature such arrangements are degrading; and* 
above all, in a work which was but too much exposed 
already to the presuniption of being a mere effort ef 
mechanic skill, or (as Curli said to the House of Lorda) 
knadc;^^ it was deliberately helping forward thai 
idea to let off parts of the labor* Only think of 
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Miltoa latttDg off by contract to the lowest oOer, and to 
\m deliverad hf such a day, (for which good security 
lobe found,) six bouLs of Paradise Lost. It is true, 
llie gfeal dmnaatic authois were oAeo eoUabaraUm$^ 
kit their case was essentially diflbrent The loss^ 
however, fell not upon Pope, but upon LiiUut, who, on 
this oeeasioo, was out of temper, aod talked rather 
lioadly of prosectttion. But that was out of the ques» 
lioo. Pope had acted indiscreetly, but nothuig could 
be alleged against his honor; for be had expressly 
warned the public, that he did not, as in the other ease, 
profess to traml(Uey but to undertake a tran$kUion of 
Ihe O dy s se y, Liotot, howwer, was bo loser ahso* 
lutely, though he might be so in relation to his expec- 
tations; oa the contrary, he grew rich, bought land, 
and became sheriff of the eounty in which his estates 
Jay. 

We have puisued the Homeric labors uninterrupted* 
Jylirom their commencement in 1713, till their final 
termination in 1725, a period of twelve years or 
neariy ; because this was the task to which Pope owed 
Ihe dignity, if not the comlbfts, of his life, since it was 
this which enabled him to decline a pension from all 
administcations, and even from his friend Ciaggs, the 
secTBtary, to decline the express offer of £9M per 
annum. Indeed Pope is always proud to own his 
ehUgilionsi to Hossen In the interval, however, he- 
Umen the Iliad and the Odyssey, Pope listened to 
proposals made by Jacob Tonson, that he should revise 
an edition of Shakapeaie* For this, wbich'fWas in fact 
the first attempt at establishing the text of the mighty 
poet, Fope obtained but little money, and still leas 
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reputation. He received, according to traditioo, ouiy 
^17. for his trouble of coUatum, which maH 
have been considerable, and some other triflinor edito- 
rial iabon And the opioioa of aii judges, from the 
first so unfavorable as to have depreciated the money* 
value of the book enormously, perlinps from a prepos- 
sessioQ of the public mind against the htaess of Pope 
for executing the dull labors of revision, has ever sniee 
pronounced this work the very worst edition in exist- 
ence. For the edition we have little to plead ; but for 
the editor it is but just to make three apologies. Im 
the Jirst place, he wrote a brilliant preface, whicht 
although (like other works of the same class) too much 
occupied in displaying his own ability, and too often, 
for the sake of an efibctive antithesis, domg deep 
injustice to Shakspeare, yet undoubtedly, as a whole, 
extended his fame, by giving the sanction and cotm* 
tersign of a great wit to the national admiration. 
Secondly^ as Dr. Johnson admits. Pope's failure pointed 
out the right road to his successors. Thirdly^ oven in 
this failure it is but fair to say, that in a graduated 
scale of merit, as distributed amongst the long succes- 
sion of editors through that century, Pope holds a rank 
proportionable to his age. For the year 1720, he is no 
otherwise below Theobald, Hanroer, Capell, WarlNir* 
toil, or even Johnson, than as they are successively 
below each other, and all of them as to aoeuraoy 
below Steevens, as he again was below Halone and 

Kead. 

The gains from Shakspeare would hardly counlsr^ 
balance the loss which Pope sustained this year from 
the South Seu Bubble. One thing, by the way, is stiU 
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unaccouotaJbly neglected by writers on this question. 
Haw it was that the great Mississippi Bubble, duftng 
the Orieans regency id Paris, should have happened to 

ooincide with that of Loadon, If U)is were accidenlf 
how oMunrellous that the same insanity should possess 

the two great capitals of Christendom in the same 
year ? If, again, it were not accident, but due to some 
coBHnon cause, why is not that cause eipiained? 
Pope to his nearest friends never stated the amount of 
his loss. The htographers report that at one time his 
ilock was worth from twenty to thirty thousand pounds. 
But that is quite impossible. It is true, that as the 
stock rose at one time a thousand per cent., this would 
ml imply on Pope^s part an original purchase beyond 
twenty- five hundred pounds or thereabouts. But Pope 
lias furnished an argument agamat HuU^ which we shall 
improve. He quotes, more than once, as applicable to 
his own case, the old proverbial riddle of Hesiod, 
frl99v ijuKTv narfog^ the half is more than the whoU. 
What did he mean by that i We understand it thus : 
That between the selling and buying, the variations 
had been such as to sink his shares to one half of the 
price they had once reached, but, even at that depieci* 
ntion, to leave him richer on selling out than he had 
been at firsu But the half of ^'25,000 would be a far 
larger sum than Pope could have ventured to risk upon 
a fund confessedly liable to daily fluctuation. cfoOOO 
would be the utmost he could risk ; in which case the 
half of jS35,000 would have left him so very much 
richer, that be would have proclaimed his good fortune 
as an evidence of his skill and prudence. Yet^ on the 
contrary, he wbhed his friends to understand at times 
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tlMt he hfld lost But his friends forgot to ask oar 

important questioa : Was the word los$ to be uiuler* 
stood in leiatioD to the imaginafy aiicl Domiiial weattk 
whieh he onee possessed, or in velation to the absolute 
sum invested in the South Sea fund ? The truth is, 
Pofe praetised oo this, as on other oecasbns, a litlto 
finessing, which is the chief foible in his character. 
His object was, that, according to circunistances, be 
might vindicate his own freedom ftom the commoa 

mania, in case his enemies should take that liandle for 
attackmg him f or might have it in his power to piead 
poverty, and to account for it, in case he sboaki efsar 
accept that pension which had been so often tendered 
bul never sternly rejected* 

In 1738 Pope lost one of his dearest friends, Bishop 
Atterbury, by banishment ; a sentence most justly 
mcurred, and merciAiUy mitigated by the hostile WUg 
gofemment On d>e bishop's trial a oiroumslanw 
occurred to Pope which flagrantly corroborated his own 
bsiief in his natural disqualification for public lifo« 
He was summoned as an evidence on his frieiid*« 
beiialf. He had but a dozen words to say, simply 
espiaining the geneml tenor of his lordship's behavior 
at Bromley, and yet, under this trivial task, though 
supported by the enthusiasm of his friendship, h» 
broke down. Lord Bdingbroke, returning from ezile^ 

met the bishop at tlie sca-side ; upon which it i\"as 
wittily remarked tiiat they were exchanged.'' Lord 
Bdingbroke supplied to Pope the place, or perhaps 
more than supplied the place, oi' the friend he had 
lost; for Bolingbroke was a free-thinker, and so far 
roose enlerlainii^ to Pope, even whibt partially diih 
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MBtiDg, than Atterbuiy, whoio clerical profeaskm laid 
iim iinder mtraintift of deoorum, and latterly, theie h 

reasoii to think, of coascience. 

In 1736, oa cloaing the Odyaaey, Pope aoDoaiicie 
bis inteatioo to Swift of quitting the labors of a tram- 

lalor, and thenceiorwards applying himself to original 
compontbii. This lesohitioii led to the Essay on Man, 
which appeared soon afterwards ; and, with the except 
tion of two labors, which occupied Fopc in tlie interval 
between 1736 and 1730, the rest of his life may 
properly be described as dedicated to the further exten- 
sion of that Essay. The two works which he inter* 
fused were a eoUection of die fugidve papers, whether 
prose or verse, which he and Dean Swift had scattered 
amongst their friends at diHerent periods of hie. The 
atowed motive for this publieatioo, and, in fhet, the 
secret motive, as disclosed in Pope's confidential 
letters, was to make it impossible thenceforwards for 
piratical pubiisherB like CuriL Both Pope and Swift 
dreaded the malice of Curll in case they sliuuld die 
before him. It was one of Curirs regular arti^es to 
pnUisfa a heap of trash on the death of any eminent 
man, under the title of his Remains; and in allusion 
to that practice, it was that Arbuthnot most wittily 
called Curil ^ one of the' new terron of death.'^ By 
pubimiiing ally Pope would huve disarmed Curll before* 
hand ; and that was in fact the purpose ; and that plea 
only coaH be offered by two grave aothore, one forty, 
the other sixty years old, for reprinting jcuz d^uprU 
that never had any other apology than the youth of 
their authors. Tet, strange to say, after all, some 
were omitted; and the omission of one opened the 
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door to Curil as well as that of a soore. Let Guril 
have oDce inserted the nanow end of the wedgOi he 

would soon have driven it home. 

This MisceUany, however^ id three Tolumes, (pub* 
lished in i7il7, but afterwards iecreased by a fourth m 
1732,) though in itself a trifliug work, had one vast 
ooasequenoe. It drew after it swarms of libels and 
lampoons, levelled almost exclusively at Pope, although 
the cipher of the joint authors stood entwiaed upoa the 
tide*page. These libels ia their torn produced 4 
sccorul reaction ; and, by stimulaiing Pope to etlectual 
aog^r, eveotualiy drew forth, for the everlasting adim^ 
latioD of posterity, the very greatest of Pope^s works ; 

nionument of satirical power tlio greatest whicli man 
has produced, not excepting the MaoFleckoo of Dry* 
deu, Dameiy, the immortal Duuciad. 

In October of the year 1727, this [)oem, in its 
originai form^ was completed. Many editioost oot 
spurious altogether, nor surreptitious, but with some 
coniHvance, nut yet explained, from Pope, were printed 
in Dublin and in London. But the first quarto and 
acknowledged edition was published in London early 
in *' 1728-9," as the editors choose to write it, that 
is, (without perplexing the reader,) in 1729. On 
March 19 of which year it was presented by the 
prime minister. Sir fiobert Walpole, to the kiug and 
queen at St. James's. 

Like a hornet, who is said to leave his sting in the 
wound, and afterwards to languish away, Pope felt sa 
greatly exhausted by the efforts connected with the 
Dunciad, (which are far greater, in fact, than oil his 
Uomerio labors put together,) that be prepared his 
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panioQ and i.-^ :.:s i»pid!y sDcceoded v^iiicll 
tended to stieopben iki unprenioa lie kftd oooceived 
of- his oiwm decoy, ond certuaif to iocioooB hb ft«§ii< 

with the world, la IToi died his friend Alterbiify ; 
and on December the 7th of the aam jeor Goy, the 
looet oopioieiidiog of all tiie wits whom he knew, omI 

the one with whom he had at ODe time been domesti- 
cated, expired, after an iUiieaa of three days, which 
Dr« Arbothoot dechures to hate been die meet pre* 
cipitate^^ he ever knew. But iu fact Gay had long 
been decaying, from the ignoble Tioe of too much and 
too ioxuTious eating. Six mootha after this loss, which 
greatly affected Pope, came the last deadly wound 
which thia life could inflict, in tbe death of hia mothar» 
She had for some time been in her dotage, and recog* 
nized no face but that of her son, ao that hot death 
WB8 not unexpected ; but that cireumatance did nol 
aoften the Mow of separation to Pope. Sbe died on 
the 7th of June, 1733, being then ninety-three years 
old* Three days after, writing to Riohardaon the 
painter, for the purpose of urging him to come down 
and take her portrait before the coffin was closed, ho 
aays, ^* I thank God, her death was aa eaay aa her Ufa 
was innocent ; and as it cost her not a groan, nor even 
a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance such nn 
expreaaion of tranquillity,^' that it would afford the 
finest image of a saint expired that ever paintir^i,' drew. 
Adieu, may you die as happily." The fuuerai took 
place on the 1 1th ; Pope tben quitted the bouse, unablo 
to support the silence of her chamber, nnd did not 
return for months, nor in fact ever reconciicd luuiseif 
to the eight of her vacant apartment. 
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Swift also he had vtrtoally loat for ever. In Ajiriit 

1727, this unhappy n:ian had visited PojK:- for \hc last 
time. During this visit occurred the death of George L 
Great expectetioos arose from timt event amongst the 

Tories, in which, of course, Swift shared. It wtm 
xeckoned upon as a thing of course that VValpc^e 
would be dismissed. But this bright gleam of hope 
proved as treacherous as all before ; and the anguish 
of this final disappointment perhaps it was whiob 
brought on a violent attack of Swtft^s constitutional 
-malady. On the last of August he quitted Pope^ 
house abruptly, concealed himself in London, and 
finally quitted it, as stealthily as he had befoie quitted 
Twickenham, for Ireland, never more to return. He 
left a most affectionate letter for Pope ; but his afflio* 
tbn, and his gloomy anticipations of insanity, were 
too oppressive to allow of his seeking a personal inter* 
view. 

Pope might now describe himself pretty nearly as 
uliimus suorum; and if he would have friends in 
fiituie; he must seek them, as he complains bitterly, 

almost amongst stranirers and another iicneralion. 
This sense of desolation may account for the acrimony 
which too much disfigures his writings henceforward. 
Between 1732 and 1740, he was chiefly engaged la 
satires, which uniformly speak a high moral tone in 
the midst of peisonal invective ; or m poems directly 

philosophical, which almost as urn form !y speak the 
^ bitter tone of satire in the mkiai of dispassionate ethks. 
His Essay on Man was but one link in a general 
course which he had projected of moral philosophy, 
heiw wmA them puisuing his diemes into the fields of 
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metaphyBica, but no fiirther in either field of morak or 

metaphysics than he coultl make coiiijiatiljlc with a 

poeticai treatment. Tbe«e works, however, oaturaUy 
entangled him in feuds of various complexions with 

people of very various pretensions ; and tu admirers of 
Pope so fervent as we profess ouiselves, it is peinfui to 
acknowledge that the dignity of his latter years, and 

the becoming tranquillity of increasing age, are sadly 
.disturbed by the petulance and the tone of irritation 
which, alike to thooe in the wrong and in the right, 
inevitably besiege all personal disputes. He wm 
agitated, besides, by a piratical pubitcation of his e<Nr- 
respondence. This emanated of course from the den 
of Curll, the universal robber and blatant beasi'*^ of 
those days; and, besides the injury oflfered to Us 
feelings by exposing some youthful sallies which he 
wished to have suppressed, it drew upon him a far 
more disgraceful imputation, most assuredly unfounded, 
but accredited by Dr. Johnson, and consequently in full 
currency to this day, of having acted coiiusively with 
Ciirll, or at least through Curll, for the publication of 
what he wished the world to see, but could not else 
have devised any decent pretext for exhibiiiog. The 
disturbance of his mind on this occasion led to a cir- 
cular request, dispersed amongst his friends, that tiiey 
would return his letters. Ail complied except Swift. 
He only delayed, and in fact shuffled. But it is easy 
to read in his evasions, and Pope, in spite of his vexa- 
tion, read the same tale, viz., that, in consequence of 
his recurring attacks and increasing misery, he was 
JuEUself the victim of artifices amongst those who 
surrounded him. What Pope apprdiended happened. 
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The letten were all published in Doblin and in Loa* 

dun, the originals being then only returned when they 
bad done their work of exposure. 

Sach a tenor of life, so constantly fretted by petty 
wrongs, or by leaden insults, tu which only the celeb- 
rity of their object lent force or wings, allowed little 
opportunity to Pope for recalling his powers from 
angry themes, and converging them upon others of 
more catholic philosophy* To the last he continued to 
conceal vipers beneath his flowers ; or rather, speaking 
proportionately to the case, he continued to sheath 
amongst the gleaming but innocuous lighuiings of hit 
departing splendors, the thunderbolts which blasted for 
ever. His last appearance was his greatest. In 1742 
he published the fourth book of the Dunciad ; to which 
it has with much reason been objected, that it stands in 
no obvious relation to the other three, but which, taken 
as a separate whole, is by far the most brilliant and the 
weightiest of his works. Pope was aware of the 
hidlus between this last book and the rest, on which 
account he sometimes called it the greater Dunciad ; 
and it would have been easy for him, with a shallow 
Warburtonian ingenuity, to invent links that might 
have satisfied a mere verbal sense of connection. But 
he disdained this puerile expedient. The fact was, 
and could not be disguised from any penetrating eye, 
that the poem was not a pursuit of the former subjects ; 
it hud arisen spontaneously at various times, by looking 
at the same general theme of dulness (which, in 
Pope's sense, includes all aberrations of the intellect, 
nay, even any defective equilibrium amongst the 
faculties) under a different angle of observation, and 
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from a dUbfent centra. In Am closing book, not only 

bad authors, as in the other three, but all abuses of 
BcieDce or antiquarian knowledge, or connoisseurship 
in the arts, are attacked. Virtuosi, medalists, butterfly- 
hunters, florists, erring inetapiiysiciuns, &c., are all 
pierced through and through as with the shafts of 
Apollo. But the imperfect plan of the work as to its 
internal ecooomy, no less than its e^cterior relations, is 
evident in many places ; and in particular the whole 
catastrophe of the poem, if it can be so called, is 
linked to the rest by a most iusuiHcient incident. To 
give a closiog grandeur to hi^ work, Pope had con* 
eeived the idea of representing the earth as lying 
ftniversally under the incubation of one migluy spirit 
of dulness ; a sort of millennium, as we may call it^ 
for ignorance, error, and stupidity. This would take 
leave of the reader with effect ; but how was it to be 
introduced? at what era? under what exciting cause ? 

As to tlie eras, Pope could not settle that ; unless it 
were a future era, the description of it could not be 
delivered as a prophecy; and, not being prophetic, it 
would want much of its grandeur. Yet, as a part of 
futurity, how is it connected with our present times ? 
Do they and their pursuits lead to it as a possibility, or 
as a contingency upon certain habits which we have it 
in our power to eradicate, (in which case this vision of 
dulness has a practical warning,) or is it a mere neces* 
sity, one amongst the many changes attached to the 
cycles of human destiny, or which chance bringi 
round with the revolutions of its wheel? All this 
Pope could not determine ; but the exciting cause he 
.Aos determined, and it is preposterously below the 
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effect. The goddeaa of dalneeB ymwns; and km 
yawn, whioh, after all, should lather expieas the hat 

uad state of uoiversai dulness than Us cause, produces 
a change over all nations tantamount to a long ecUpee. 
Meantime, with all its defects of plan, the poem, as to 
ejLecutioa, is superior to all which Pope iias done ; the 
composition is much superior to that of the Essay on 
Man, and more profoundly poetic* The parodisa 
drawn from Milton, as also io the former hooks, have a 
heauty and efiect which cannot be expressed ; and, if a 
young lady wished to cull for her album a passa^ 
from all Pope^a writings, which, without a trace of 
irritation or acrimony, should yet present an exquasils 

gnu of independent beauty, she could not find another 
passage equal to the little story of the ilorist and the 
butterfly-hunter* They plead their cause sepamtely 

before the throne of dulness ; the florist telling how he 
had reared a superb caraatioa, which, in honor of the 
queen, he called Caroline, when his enemy, pursuing a 
butterfly which settled on the carnation, in securing his 
own object, had destroyed that of the plaintiff. The 
defendant replies with equal beauty ; and it may cei^ 
tainly be aihnned, that, for brilliancy of coloring and 
the art of poetical narmtion, the tale is not surpassed 
by any in the language. 

This was the last efibrt of Pope worthy of separate 
notiee. He was now decaying rapidly, and sensible of 
his own decay. His complaint was a dropsy of the 
chest, and he knew it to be incurable. Under these 
circugistances, his behavior was admirably phikae* 
phical. He employed himself in revising and burnish* 
ing all his later works, as Uiose upon which he wisely 
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Mlied for. Im itfutatioa with Mm genmtioni. Ia 

this task he was assisted by Dr. Warburton, a new 
Ikmry frieDd, who had introduced himself to the 
fiiYorabto notiee of Pope about four years before, by a 

defence of tho Essay on Man, which Cronsaz had 
attacked, but io general bdirectiy and inetfectuaily, by 
MaoUog it thfoogh the bhmdem of a very faulty 
Iraiislation. This poem, liowever, still labors, to 
folipous readert, under two capital defootn. If mao, 
according to Pope, is now so admirably placed in die 
universal system of things, that evil only could result 
from my change, then it seems to follow, either that 
m fkll of man » inadmieriUe; or at least, that, by 
flaciog him in his true centre, it had been a ble&sing 
wv eiaally^ The other objectkm lies in this, that if 
«ll is right afamdy, and in this earthly starion, then 
ixie argument for a future state, as the scene in 
which evil is to be redressed^ seems weakened or 
imdermined. 

As the weakness of Pope increased, his nearest 
friends, Lord Bolingbroke, and a few others, gathered 
around him. The last scenes were passed almost with 
ease and tranquillity. He dined in company two days 
hefore he died ; and on ^e very day preceding his 

dcMtli he took an airing on Blackhcath. A few mom- 
ioga beibrc he died, he was found very early in his 
Iteary writing on the immortality of the souK TUs 

was an effort of delirium ; and he sufTered otherwise 
ton this afleotiou o£ the bmin. a>»i firom inabiUty to 
sUnk in his ckMiIng home. But his humanity and good- 
ness, it was remarked, had survived his intellectual 
fimdlies. He died on the Mth of May, 1744; and so 
10 
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quietly, that ihc attendants could not dkuoguiah the 
exact mofoeot of his disfiolutioo. 

We had prepared an aecooot of Pope^a quarrala, in 
which we had shown tli u, generally, he was not the 
aggreaaar; and ollen waa atrocioualy ill uaed befaro 
lie retorted* Thia aerrice to Pope^a memory we had 
judged important, because it is upon these quarrels 
chiefly that the erroneoua opinioii haa built itaelf of 
Pope*a fretfuloeaa and irritability. And thia unamiaUe 
feature of his nature, iogeiher with a proneness to 
petty mancBUYriDg, are the main foibtea that malice has 
been able to charge upon Pope^a moral cbaraeter. 
Yet, with no better foundation for their malignity than 
these doubtful propenaitiesi of which the first perfaaps 
was a constitutional defect, a defect of his tempera* 
meet rather than his will, and the second has beea 
much exaggerated, many writers have taken upon 
themselves to treat Pope as a man, if not absolutely 
unprincipled and without moral sensibility, yet as 
mean, little«miaded, indirect, splenetic, vindictive, and 
morose. Now the difference between ourselves and ' 
these writers is fundamental. They fancy that ia 
Pope^s chaneuster a basis of ignoble qualities waa bete 
and there slightly relieved by a few shining spots ; we, 
on the contrary, believe that in Pope lay a disposition 
ladicalty noUe and generous, clouded and over^ 
shadowed by superficial foibles, or, to adopt tho dis- 
tinction of Shakspeare, they see nothing but dust a 
little gilt,^' and we *«gold a little dusted.'' A very 
ra[)ifl ^^lanco we will throw over tiie general outline of 
his character. 
As a friendt it is noticed emphatically by Martha 
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Blount and other conlempoxaries, who must h«f e bad 
the best means of judging, that no man was so warm- 
hearted, or so much sacrificed hitnseif for others, as 
Pope ; and in fact many of bis quarrels grew out of 
this trait in his chanieter. For once that he levelled 
his spear in his own quarrel, at least twice he did so 
on behalf of his insulted parents or his friends. Pope 
was also noticeable for the duration of his friend- 
ahips '/^ some dropped him, but he never any through- 
out his life. And let it be remembered, that amongst 
Pope's friends were thu men of most eminent talents 
in those days; so that envy at least, or jealousy of 
rival power, was assuredly no foible of his. In that 
respect how different fiom Addison, whose petty 
manoeuvring against Pope proceeded entirely from 
malignant jealousy. That Addison was more in the 
wrong even than has generally been supposed, and 
Pope more thoroughly innocent as well as more ganer- 
ons, we have the means at a proper opportunity of 
showing decisively. As a son, we need nut insist on 
Pope's preeminent goodness. Dean Swift, who had 
lived for months together at Twickenham, declares that 
he had not only never witnessed, but had never heard 
of anything like it* As a Christian, Pope appears in a 
truly estimable light. He found himself a Roman 
Catholic by accident of birth ; so was his mother ; but 
bis father was so upon personal conviction and conver- 
sion, yet not without extensive study of the questions 
at issue. It would have laid open the road to prefer- 
ment, and preferment was otherwise abundantly before 
him, if Pope would have gone over to llic Protestant 
£Buth. And in his conscience he found no obstacle to 
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that change ; he was a philosophical Chrktaao, inlol* 
#iut of nothing. but intoteianoe, a higot only against 
higots. But lie remaiQed true to his baptisoiai profes- 
sion, partly on a general principle of honor in adhering 
to a dtttreesed and dishonored party., but chiefly out of 
revereace and a&ctioQ to his mother. Id his relaUoa 
to women. Pope was amiable and gentlemanly; and 
accordingly was the object of afiectionate regard and 
admiratioa to many of the most accompiisheci m that 
sex. This we mention especblly because we would 
wish to express our full assent to the manly scorn with 
which Mr. Boscoe repel<^ the libellous iosinuationa 
against Pope and Miss Martha Blount A more iomn 
cent connection we do not believe ever existed. As 
an author, Warburtou has recorded that no man ever 
displayed more candor or more docility to criticiaros 
offered in a fiiendly spirit. Finally, wc sum up all in 
s&yu^gi that Pope retained to the last a true and dilfi^ 
sive benignity; that this was the quality which auxw 
vived all otliers, noiwitlislauding the bitter trial which 
his benignity must have stood through life, and the 
excitement to a spiteful reaction of feeling which 
was continually pressed upon him by the scorn and 
insult which his deformity drew upon him from the 
imworthy. 

But the moral character of Pope is of secondary 
interest We are concerned with it only as connected 
with his great intellectual power* There are three 
errors which seem current upon this subject. Firsts 
that Pope drew his impulses from French literature; 
secondly^ that he was a poet of inferior ranic ; thirdfy^ 
that his merit lies in superior coriectness.'^ With 
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respect to the first nolioo, it ba.s prevailed by turni in 
every Kterature* One itage of eoeiety, in every 

nation, brin^i^ men of impassioned minds to the con- 
templatioa of manners, and of the social aflbctions of 
man as exhibited in manners. With this propensity 
coopemtcs, no duubt, some degree of despondency 
when looking at the great models of the literature who 
have ufloally preoccapied the grander passions, and 
displayed their movennents in the earlier periods of 
literature. Now it happens that the French, from an 
extraordinary defect in the higher qualities of pasmon, 
have attracted the notice of foreign nations chiefly to 
that field of their hterature, in which the taste and 
the unimpassioned understanding preside. But in all 
nations such literature is a natural growth of the mind, 
and would arise equally if the French liteiature had 
never existed. The wits of Queen Anne's reign, or 
even of Charles II. 's, were not French by their taste 
nr their imitation. Butler and Dryden were surely not 
French ; and of Milton wo need not speak ; as little 
was Pope French, either by his institution or by his 
models* Boileau he certainly admired too much ; and, 
fbr the sake of a poor pjinillelisnn with a passage about 
Greece in Horace, he has falsified history in the most 
ludicious manner, without a shadow of countenance 
from facts, in order to make out that we, like the 
Bomans, received laws of taste from those whom we 
had conquered. But these are insulated cases and 
accidents, not to insist on his known and most profound 
admiration, often expressed, for both Chaucer, and 
Bhakspeare, and Milton. Secondly, that Pope is to he 
classed as an inferior poet, has arisen purely from a 
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confusion between the departments of poetry whicb hm 
cultivated and the merit of bis culture. The first place 

must undoubtedly be given lor ever, — it c;inn(»t be 
refused, — to the impassioned movements of the tragic, 
and to the majestic movements of the epic muse. We 
cannot alter the relations of things out of favor to an 
individual. But in his own department, whether higher 
or lower, that man is supreme who has not yet been 
surpassed ; and such a man is Pope. As to the final 
notion, first started by Walsh, and propagated by 
Warton, it is the most absurd of all the three ; it is not 
from superior correctness that Pope is esteemed more 
correct, but because the compass and sweep of his 
performances lies more within the range of ordinary 
judgments. Many questions that have been raised 
upon Milton or Shakspeare, questions relating to so 
subtile a subject as the flux and reflux of human 
passion, lie far above the region of ordinary capacities ; 
and the indeterminateness or even carelessness of the 
judgment is transferred by a common confusion to its 
objects. But waiving this, let us ask, what is meant by 
correctness ? " Correctness in what? In develop- 
ing the thought ? In connecting it, or ctrLcti ng the 
transitions ? In the use of words ? In the grammar ? 
In the metre ? Under every one of these limitations 

of the idea, wc inahitain that Pope is 7iut distingulslicd 
by correctness ; nay, that, as compared with Shak> 
speare, he is eminently incorrect. Produce us from 
any drama of Shakspeare one of those leading passa- 
ges that all men have by heart, and show us any 
eminent defect in the very sinews of the thought It 
is impossible ; defects there may be, but they will 
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ahrayi be feond ineierant to the n»aia cootimi tboQgbtt 
or to Its expmsbn. Now tora to Pope ; the first 

striking passage vviiich otfers itself to uur memory, is 
tbe fiunous charaotar of Addimo^ ending tbus : 

" Who would not laugh, if tueh a man there be, 
Wbo but matt w«ep if Atticaa were be? " 

Why must we laagh ? Because we find a grotesque 

assembly of noble and ignoble qualities. Very well ; 
but why then must we weep ? Because this assem- 
blage is found actually existing in an eminent man of 
genius/ Well, that is a good reason for weeping; we 
weep for the degradation of human nature. But then 
levolyes the question, why must we laugh ? Because, 
if the belonging to a man of genius were a suHicient 
reason for weeping, so much we know from the very 
first The very first line says, Peace to all such. 
But were there one whoso fires true genius kindles and 
fair fame inspires/^ Thus falls to the ground the 
whole antithesis of this famous character. We are to 
change our mood from laughter to tears upon a sudden 
discovery that the character belonged to a man of 
genius; and this we had already known from the 
begiauing. Match us this prodigious oversight in 
Sbakspeare. Agam, take the Essay on Criticism. It 
is a collection of independent maxims, tied together 
into a fasciculus by the printer, but having no natural 
order or logical dependency ; generally so vague as to 

mean nothing. Like the general rules of justice, &c., 
in etliics, to which every man assents ; but when the 
question comes about any practical case, i$ it just? 

The opinions ily asunder far as the poles. And, what 
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is remarkable^ many q{ the mlas are ▼iolated by aa 

man so ofien as by Pope, unci by Pope nowhere so 
often as in this very poem. As a siogie iostaiice, he 
proscribes monosyllabic lines; and in no Englisli 
poem of auy pretenssions are there so many lines of 
that class as in this. We have counted above a score, 
and the last line of all is monosyllabic. 

Not, therefore, for superior correctness, but for 
qualities the very same as belong to his most dis* 
tinguished brethren, is Pope to be considered a great 
poet; for impassioned thinking, powerful description, 
pathetic reflection, brilliant narration. His checractei^ 
istic dilTerence is simply that he carried these powers 
into a different field, and moved chieiiy amongst the 
social paths of men, and viewed their oharactera as 

oper:itii)g throu:i;h their manners. Anil our obligations 
to him arise chieily on this ground, that having already, 
in the persons of eariier poets, carried off the palm in 
all the grander trials* of intellectual strength, for the 
majesty of the epopee and the impassioned vehemence 
of the tragic dmma, to Pope we owe it that we can 
now claim an equal preeminence in the sportive and 
aerial graces of the mock heroic and satiric muse ; 
that in the Dunciad we possess a peculiar form of 
satire, in wiiich (according to a plan unatiempted by 
any other nation) we see alternately her festive smile 
and her gloomiest scowl ; that the grave good sense of 
the nation has here found its brightest mirror; and, 
finally, that through Pope the cycle of our poetry is 
perfected and made orbicular, that firom that day we 
might claim the laurel equally, whether for dignity or 
grace. 
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Dr. Johnson, however, and Joseph Warton, for reasuuis nni sialed, 
have placed his birth oq the 22d. To this slaiement, as ojiposed to 
that which comes from the personal friends of Pope, little alieniioti 
is due. Ruffhead and Spence, upon ^>ULh qiu s-tions, must always be 
of higher authority than Johnson and VVarlon, and a /nrtiori than 
Bowles. But it ought not to be concealed, thoii.;h liifherto unno- 
ticed by any person, !hat some doubt after all remains whether any 
of the biographers is right. An anonymoas writer, contemporary 
with Pope, Mid efideptly familiar with his pereonal history, declares 
that he wee horn on the 8th of JoDe ; wd be connects it with an event 
that, havins? a public and a partisaii ioterestf (the birtb of that 
Prince of Wales, who was known twenty-eeven years afterwards as 
the Pretender,) wonld serve to check his own recollections, and give 
them a coUalend voocber. It is tme he wrote for an iU-natured 
purpose ; bat no purpose whatever coold have been promoted by 
ialsifying this particnlar date. What is still more noticeable, how- 
ever, Pope himself puts a most emphatic negative upon all these 
statementa. In a pathetic letter to a friend, when his attention 
eoold not have been wandering, for he is expressly insisting upon a 
sentiment which will find an echo in many a hnman heart, via., that 
a birthday, though from habit usually celebrated as a festal day, too 
often is secretly a memorial of disappointment, and an anniversary 
of sorrowfiil meaning, he speaks of the very day on which he is then - 
writing as his own birthday ; and indeed what else coold give any 
propriety to the passage ? Now the date of this letter is January 1^ 
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1733. Sorely Pdpe knew his own birtlidaj better tbtii tboM wko 
have adopted a random rumor without inmtigation. 

Bat, whilat we are npon this aabject, we matt caution the reader* 
of Pope against too roach reliance apon the chronological accaraef 
of his editors. All are acandaloosljr careless ; and generallj thej 
aie faithleae. Many allosions are left anooticed, which a verj 
little research would hare illnstrated ; many facts are omitted, even 
yet recoverable, which are essential to the jost appreciation of 
Pope's satirical blows t and dates are constantly misstated. Mr. 
Roscoe is the most careful of Pope's ediiors ; but eren he is often 
wrong. For instance, he has taken the trouble to write a note upon 
Pope's humorous report to Lord Hurliitglon of his Oxlord journey 
oil iiorsehack with Liniot; and this note involves a sheer impossi- 
bility. The letter is umlaicd, except a§ to the mouili ; and Mr. 
Roscoe directs the reader lu supply 1714 as tiie true date, winch is a 
gross anaciiKiiiism. For a Inrlicrous anecdote is there put into 
Lintot's mouth, represeuiiii'^ ^ome angry critic, who had l»eeu turn- 
ing over Pope*s Homer, with frequent pshaws, as haviiitj heen pro- 
pitiat( (!, hy Mr. f.inlol's dinner, into a gentler feeling towards Pope, 
and, finally, by the mere efiect of good cheer, without an effort on 
the publisher's part, as coming to a confession, that what he ate and 
wfmt he had been reading were equally excellent. But in the year 
1714, no pari of Pope's Homer was printed; June, 1713, was the 
month in which ereu the subscribers first received the four earlir^! 
books of the Iliad ; and the public generally not until July. Thia 
we notice by way of specimen ; in itself,' or as an error of mere 
negligence, it would be of little importance ; but it la a case to 
which Mr* Roscoe has expressly applied his own oonjeetnral skill, 
and solicited the attention of his reader. We may judge, therefore, 
of his accuracy in other cases which he did not think worthy of 
examination* 

There Is another instance, piesentmg itself in every page, vf 
ignorance concurring with laziness, on the part of all Pope's editora, 
•nd with the efiect not so properly of misleading as of perplexing 
the general reader. Until Lord Macclesfield's bill for altering iba 
style in the very middle of the eighteenth century, six years, thero- 
fore, after the death of Pope, there was a custom, arising from the 
collision between the civil and ecclesiastical year, of dating the 
wliole period that lies l>eiweea December 31 sL and March 25ib, 
(boili days cxdustrehj,) as belonging indifTerent! y to the past or the 
curreryt year. This peculiarity had nothin"- lu do with Hi*- oi l and 
new style, but was, we believe, redrekseii by the same act o( P&riia- 
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mat. Now in Pope*s time it WM abtolntely oectMsry tint a nan 
•faoold use this doable data, bceanta ba waa liahla to he aari* 
oaalj misunderatood. For inataaaa, it waa then always said that 
Charles I. had su&red oo the 30th of Jaauary t64f { and why? 
Bceanae, bad the biatorian fixed the date to what it really waa, 
li49f m that ease all those (a very namerous class) who avpfNMed 
the year 1649 to oommence on Ladyday, or March 95, would have 
uaderstood him to mean that thia oTeat hajypened in what we note 
call 1650, for not nntii 1650 was there any Janaary which Mey would 
haTs acknowledged aa belonging to 1649, atnoe they added to tha 
yaar 1648 all tha daya from January I to March 84. On the other 
hand, if ha had said aimply that Charles aufiered in 1648, be wonld 
have been truly understood hy the clasa we have just mentioned } 
but by another class, who began the year IVom the 1st of January^ 
ha wonld have been understood to mean what we tuno mean by the 
year 1648. There would have been a sheer difierence, not of one, as 
the reader might think at first sight, hut of two entire years in the 
chronology of the two parlies ; which <iiliercnce, and ail jxjs.siiiility 
of doul)t, is met an i remedied hy the fractional dale -J-^l q ; for that 
date &ays iu effect it was 164S to you who do not open the new year 
till Ladyday ; it was 1649 to you who open it from January 1, 
Thus much to c xplain the real sense of ihe case ; and it follows 
from this explaruUKin, that no part of the year ever can have the 
fractional or douhle date except the interval from January 1 to 
March 24 inclusively. And hence arises a practical inference, viz., 
tliat the very same reason, and no other, which formerly enjoined 
the use of the compound or fractional date, viz., the prevention of a 
capita! ambiguity or dilemma, now enjoins its omission. For in oor 
day, when the double opening of tha year is abolished, what sense 
is there in perplexing a reader by using a fraction which offers him 
a choice without directing him how to choose? In fact, it ia tha 
gienmninater of the fraction, if one may so style the lower figuiOi 
which expreasea to a modem eye the true year. Yet the editora of 
Pope, aa well as many other writers, ha^e confused their readers by 
this doable date ; and why ? Simply because they were confused 
themselves. Many errors in literature of large extent have arisen 
from this confusion. Thus it was said properly enough in the con- 
temporary acconnta, for inatance, in Lord Honmouth*8 Memoirs, that 
Queen Elizabeth died on the last day of the year 1602, for she died 
on the 24tli of March ; and by a careful writer this event would 
have been dated as March 84, yfSf • But many writers, misled 
by the phnaa abofv dtcd, have aaaettad that Jamea 1. waa pro- 
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cboMd OB the Itt of Jwnmrf, 1608. Hebor, Biiliop of ColeotUi 
sgftin, boo luioed tho eodto chronology of tiie Life of Jefomy Taylor, 
and owsoMeioiiily Titmted the fimts, by not iinclcnlaiidiDg this frae- 
tkmol dtte. Mr. Roscoe oron too often letvee bis retdera to oolleet 
the true year ae they can. Thaa, e. ^. at p. 509, of bis Life, bo 
qnotm from Pope*8 letter to Warborton, in ^reat vexation for Ibe 
aarrep^tious puMieation of bia letters in Ireland, under data of 
Pebraary 4, 171 J. But why not hsTc printed it intelligibly as 1741 ? 
Incidents there are in most men's lives, which arc susceptible of a 
loially different moral value, according as ihev are dated in one year 
or andther. That might be a kind and houurnble liberality in 1740, 
^villch would he a fraud upon creditors iu 1741. Exile to a lii^iance 
of ten miles IVoin London in January, 1744, mi^htargnc, thai a man 
was a turbulent citizen, and suspected of treason ; wlnlst the sanie 
exile in Jamiary, 1745, would simply argue ifiat, as a Papist, he find 
been included amnn2:si his whole body iu :i i^eneral measure of pre- 
caution to meet the public dangers of that year. This explanation 
we have thought it right to make, botb for its extensive application 
to all editions of Pope, and on account of the serious blunders which 
have arisen from the case when ill understood ; and becanae, in a 
work upon education, written jointly by Messrs. Lant Carpenter and 
Sbephard, thongh generally men of ability and learning, thia wholo 
point is erroneonaly explained. 

Nora 8. Page 99. 

It is appareaLly with allusion to this part of his history, which he 
would often have heard from the lips of his own fnilur, that Pope 
glances at his uncle^s memory somewhat duiiespecLfuUy lu his prose 
letter to Lord Harvey. 

Note 3. Page 99. 

Some accoonta, however, say to Flanders, in which case, perbapai 
Antwerp or Bnissela would have the honor of hia conversion. 

NoTa4. Page 10 i. 

Thia however was not Taryford, accordlag to an anonytnooa 
pamphleteer of the times, but a Catholic seminary in Devonahifa 
Street, tbat ia, in the Bloomabnry district of London ; and tba aama 
aothor asaerta, that the scene of hia disgrace, as indeed aeema pcoli- 
able beforehand, was not the first, but the last of hia arenaa aa m 
aehoolboy. Which indeed waa firat, and which last, ia very onlaa- 
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poriaol; ]'Ul with a view to another poitit, whicli is noi wjiiuuit 
iiUercsi, namely, ns to the molive fif Pope I'or su hitter a IntTijnioii as 
we must suppose it to have been, ns well as with regard to the topics 
which he used to season it, this anotiymous letter throws the only 
light witich has been offered ; and strange it is, that no biographer 
•f Pope should have hunted upon the tracei indicated by him. Any 
■oIqUoq of Pope's virulence, and of the mftttrr's bitter reteliation, 
even ae 8 solution, is so far entitled to aiteniiiMi; tftrt from whick 
the mere straightforwardness of this man's storjTi and its minute cir* 
enmstantialitj, weigh greatly in its favor. To onr thinking, be un« 
folds the whole affiitr in the simple eiplanation, nowhere else to be 
found, that the muster of the schooli the mean arenger of a cbildisli 
instil t hy a bestial punishment, was a Mr. Bnnnleyi one of James 
IL's Popish apostates ; whilst the particular statements which ht 
makes with respect to himself and the young Duke of Norfolk nf 
1700, as two schoolfellows of Pope at that time and place, together 
with his Tolontary promise to come forward in person, and verify hia 
account if it should happen to be challenged, ^ are all, we repeat, so 
many presumptions in favor of his reracify. Mr. Alexander 
Pope," says he, " before he had been four months at this school, or 
was able to construe Tolly's Offices, employed his muse in satirizing 
his master. It was a libel of at least one hundred verses, which (a 
fellow-stiidenl ijaviiig given information of it) was fouml in Ins 
pocket ; and the youn^ satirist was soundly whipped, and k» ])L a 
prisoner lo his room for sevtn days ; whereupon his father fetched 
him away, and I have been told he never went to school more." 
This Bromley, it has been ascertained, was the son of a country 
gentleman in Worceslerslure, and must have had considerable pros- 
pects at one time, since it appears that he had been a gentleman- 
commoner at Christ's Church, (JAford. There is an error in the 
punctuation of the letter we have just quoted, which aiFecis the 
sense in a way Tcry important to the question before us. Bromley js 
described as "one of King James's converts in Oxford, some years 
qfler that prince's abdication ; " but, if this were really so, he must 
bare been a conscientious convert. The latter clause should be con- 
nected with what follows; Some years after thcU prince*9 (Mica* 
Hon he kept a little seminary ; " that is, when his mercenary riewa 
to quittingr his religion were effectually defeated, when the Boyna 
hmd sealed his deepaar, he humbled hmself into a petty schoolmas- 
tar. These laeta are interesting, because they snggest at once the 
iBOtave ior the mercfless punishment Inftieted npen Pope. His own 
farhsf waa a Papiat like Bromley, but a sincera aad honest Papist, 
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who had borne double taxes, legal stigmas, and public hatred for 
conscience' sake. His contempt was habitaally pointed at those 

who tampered with rcliL^noii for intere&led purposes. His son inher- 
ited the&c upright feelings. And we may easily guess what would 
be the hitler sling of any satire he would write on Bruniley. Such 
a topic wn«? too true to be forgiven, and too keenly barbed by Brom- 
ley's conscience. By the way, this writer, like ourselves, reads in 
this juvenile adventure a prefigaratioa oi Tope's balirical destiny. 

Note 5. Page 107. 

That is, Sheffield, and, legally speakiog, of Bnckinghains^crv. 
For he wonid not take the title of Buckinghanii under a fear that 
there was larking somewhere or other a claim to that title amongst 
the connections of the Yiliiers family. He was a pompous grandee, 
who lired in uneasy splendor, and, as a writer, most extravagantly 
oTerrated ; accordingly, he Is now forgotten. Snch was his vanity, 
and his ridiculous mania for allying himself with royalty, that he 
first of all had the presumption to court the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne. Bein;^ rejected, he then offered himself to the lUc- 
giiiiii.ue daughter of James II., by the daughter of Sir Charles 
Sedley. She was as ostentatious as himself, and accepted him. 

NoT£ C. j'age 112. 

Meantime, the felicities of this translatioQ are at timea perfectly 
astonishing ; and it would be scarcely possible to express more ner* 
▼ously or amply the words, 

— — «— "jvrt'gqtte srrundi 
Ambitus impatienSy ci sumino duicjus uuum 
Stare loco," ■■ 

than this child of fourteen has done in the following couplet, which, 
most judiciously, by reversing the two clauses, gains the power of 
lusing them into connection ; 

*' And impotent desire to reign alone, 
Thai scorns the dull a throne,** 

But the passage for which beyond all others we must make room, ks 
a serici* of eight lines, corresponding' to six in the original; and this 
for two reasons : First, Because Dr. Joseph VVarlon has delibt rmoly 
asserted, that in our whole literalure, we have scarcely eight more 
bcautilul lines tiian these and though few readers will snbscrihe 
to so ft weeping a judgment, yet certainly these must be woaderfui 
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lines for a boy, which could challcoge such cnriHiiendation from nn 
ejperif^nced polyhistor of infinite reading. Secondly, Because the 
lines contain n riii;ht scene. ."Now it must be well known to many 
readers, iti;u ilie famnus nighl-scene in itie Iliad, so familiar to every 
schoolboy, has been made the subject, for the last thirty years, of 
severe, and, in many respects, of just criticisms. This descriptioa 
will therefore have a doable interest by comptirison ; whilst, what- 
ever may be thought of cither taken separately for itself, considered 
as a translation, this which we dow qtiote is as true to Statias as 
the other is undoubtedly laithless to Homer: 

" Jamque per emeriii aurgcns confinia Phcebi 
TUanis^ late mundo subvecia sUenii 
Ror\fera gdidum tmuacerat aera biga* 
Jam pecudes volucretque tacent : Jam somnuM o^oHm 
Inserpit curis, pronusque per aera nutat^ 
Grata laboraUs rtjertm otdivia vit^c.^' 

Tbeb. i. 386-841. 

" *Twas now the time when Phcrbus yields to night, 
And rising Cynthia sheds her silver lie^ht ; 
Wide o'er iho worltl in solemn poiiip she drew 
Her airy chanut hung with pearly dew. 
All !)irds nnd beasts lie hush'd. Sleeji steals away 
The wild desires of men and toils of day j 
And brings, descending through the sUeat air, 
A sweet forgetfulness of humaa care." 

NoTs7. Page U 3. 

One writer of that age says, in Gheapside ; but jifobably this dif* 
ferenee arose from contemplating Lombard Street as a prolongation 
of Gheapside* 

NoTi8« Page 118. 

Dr. Johnson said, that all he could discover about Mr. Cromwell, 

was the fact of his going a iiunting in a iie-wig ; but Gay has added 
another fact to Dr. Johnson's, by calling him " Honest hadcss Crom- 
well with red breeches." This epithet has puzzled the commenta- 
tors ; hut its import is obvious enough. Croinwell, as we learn from 
more than one person, was anxious to be considered a fine gentle- 
man, aud devoted to women. Now it was long liie custom in that 
a|;e for such persons, when walking with ladies, to carry their hats 
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tetMrluukl. Loik XT* HMd to iid« by iha tUto of MtdMiM <I« 
Vomptdottr hftt in httod. 

Tl is strange indocd to find, not only lhal Po|ji; had si> freiiuenlly 
kept r»Hi§^h cnpirs oi lus own Icltors, nnd lhal he lhou*^hl so well of 
ihem as to rcpmt ihc snmc letter to dilTcrent persons, as in ihe cnse 
f?r \ he two lovi rs kiUeil by lifffitninq:, or even lu two sisters, Martha 
and Thercse Blount (who w- smt tn commumcale their ieiierSj) 
but that e?eQ Swift had retaiued copies of his, 

NoTS 10. Page 133. 

The word undrrtake had not yet lost tlie meaning of Shakspeare's 
age, in which it was understood to descrihc those cases where, the 
labor being of a miscellaneous kind, some person in chief odered to 
o?erlook and condoct the whole, whether with or without personal 
iabor. The modern umUriaker, limited to the care of funerals, wai 
thou but one of nomeioiia caMt to which the term was applied. 

Note II. Page 147. 

We may illustrate thia feature in the behavior of Pope to Savage. 
When all else fortook him, when ail beside pleaded the insulta ol 
Savage for withdrawing their subscriptions, Pope aeat hia io advance. 
And when Savage had insulted him aUo, armtt-antly commanding 
htm never *' to preanae to interfere or meddle in his adaira," digoitf 
and aelf*ref peet made Pope obedient lo iheee ordeta, except wbtii 
there waa an oecaaion of servinff Savage. On hia aecond viait to 
Briatol (when he rettinied from GUmorganibire,) Savage bad been 
Ihrown into the jail of the eltf • One peraon only uilereated himaelf 
fiir thia hopeleaa profltgaii, and waa canaing an inqntry to be made 
about hia debu at the time Savage died. So moch Dr. Johoaon ad- 
miti ; but he forgeU to mention the name of thia long suffering 
friend. U wot Pope, Meantime, let na not be supposed to believe 
the lying legend of Savage \ he waa doablleta no aon of liOdy Mac* 
desfield'a, but an impoitori who would not be sent to the tread-milL 
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It sounds paradoxical, but is not so in a bad sense, to 
say, that ia every literature of large compass some 
authors wilt be found to rest much of the interest which 
surrounds them on their essential now-pop ularity. They 
are good for the very reason that they are not in con* 
formity to the current taste. They interest because to 
the world they are not interesting. They attract by 
means of their repulsion. Not as though it could sepa- 
rately furnish a reason for loving a book, that the 
majority of men had found it repuLsive. Prima facie^ 
it must suggest some presumption agaimi a book, 
that it has failed to gain pubh*c attention. To have 
roused hostility indeed, to have kindled a feud against 
its own principles or its temper, may happen to be a 
good sign. That argues power. Hatred may be prom- 
ising. The deepest revolutions of mind sometimes 
begin in hatred. But simply to have left a reader un- 
impressed, is in itself a neutral result, from which 
the inference is doubtful. Yet even tliat^ even simple 
failure to impress, may happen at times to be a result 
II 
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from positive powers in a writer, from special origioali- 
ties, such as rarely reflect themselves in the mirror of 
the ordinary understanding. It seems little- to be per- 
ceived, how much the great scriptural^ idea of the 
worldly and the mwarldly is found to emerge in litera* 
ture as well as in life. In reality the very same com- 
binations of moral qualities, infinitely varied, which 
compose .the harsh physiognomy of what we call world* 
liness in the living groups of life, must unavoidably 
present themselves in hooks, A library divides into 
sections of worldly and unworldly, even as a crowd of 
men divides into that same majority and minority. The 
world has an instinct for recognizing its own ; and re« 
coils from certain qualities when exemplified in books, 
with the same disgust or defective sympathy as would 
have governed it in real life. From qualities for instance 

of childlike simplicity, of shy profuinlity, or of inspired 
self-communion, the world does and must turn away its 
lace towards grosser, bolder, more determined, or room 
intelligible expressions of character and intellect : ;uid 
not otherwise in literature, nor at all less in literature, 
than it does in the realities of life. 

Ciiarles Lamb, if any ever was^ is amongst the class 
here contemplated ; he, if any ever has^ ranks amongst 
writers whose works are destined to be forever unpopu* 
lar, and yet forever interesting ; interesting, moreover, 
by means of those very qualities which guarantee their 
non-popularity. The same qualities which will be 
found forbidding to the worldly and the thoughtlesSi 
which will be found insipid to many even amongst 
robust and powerful minds, are exactly those which will 
continue to command a select audience iu every gene* 
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mfioii. The proie eeMys« under the tignature of EImt, 

form the most delightful section amongst Lamb's works. 
They traverse a peculiar lieid of observatiou, seques- 
tered from general interest ; and they are composed in 
a spirit too delicate and unobtrusive to catch the ear of 
the noisy crowd, clamoring for strong sensations. But 
this retiring delicacy itself, the penstveness chequered 
by gleams of the fanciful, and the humor liiut is touched 
with cross-tights of pathos, together with the pieturesque 
quaintness of the ohjects casually described, whether 
men, or things, or usages, and, in the rear of all this, 
the constant recurrence to ancient recollections and ta 
decaying forms of household life, as things retiring be* 
fore the tumult of new and revolutionary generations; 
these traits in combination communicate to the papers a 
grace and strength of originality which nothing in any 
literature approaches, whether for degree or kind of ex» 
mllence, except the most felicitous papers of Addison, 
such as those on Sir Roger de Coverly, and some others 
ia the same vein of composition. They resemble Addi* 
•00*8 papers also in the diction, which is natural and 
idiomatic, even to caiclcssness. They arc equally 
faithful to the trutli of nature ; and in this only they 
differ remarkably — that the sketches of Elia reflect 
the stamp and impress of the writer's own character, 
whereas in all those of Addison the personal peculiari* 
lies of the delineator (though known to the reader from 
the beginning through the account of the club) are 
nearly quiescent. Now and then they are recalled into 
a momentary notice, but they do not act, or at all modify 
his pictures of Sir Roger or Will Wimble. They are 
slightly and amiably eccentric ; but the Spectator him^ 
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ielf» in deKribiog them, takei the station of ao ordinaiy 

observer. 

Everywhere, indeed, in the writings of Lamb, and 
not merely in his JE/la, the character of the writer 
cooperates in an under current to the effect of the thing 
written. To understand in the faiiest sense either the 
gaiety or the tenderness of a particular passage, yott 
must have some insight into the peculiar bias of the 
writer^s mind, whether native and original, or impressed 
gradually by the accidents of situation ; whether simply 
developed out of predispositions by the action of life, 
or violently scorched into the constitution by some fieics 
tstet of calamity. There is in modem literature a 
whole class of writers, though not a large one, standing 
within the same category ; some marked originality of 
character in the writer become a coefficient with what 
he says to a common result ; you must sympathize with 
this peri<maKty in the author before you can appr^ 
eiate the most signiffcant parts of hts views. In most 
books liio writer figures as a mere abstraction, without 
sex or age or local station, whom the reader banishes 
from his thoughts. What is written seems to proceed 
from a blank intellect, not from a man clothed with 
fleshly peculiarities and differences. These peculiari- 
ties and differences neither do, nor (generally speaking) 
could intermingle with the texture of the thoughts so 
as to modify their force or their direction. In such 
books, and they form tlic vast majority, there is noth- 
ing to be found or to be looked for beyond the direct 
objective. {SU venia verba /) But, in a small section 

of books, the o])jective in the thought becomes conflu- 
ent with the subjective in the thinker — the two forces 
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mute for a joint product \ and fully to enjoy that pro- 

duct, or fully to apprehend either element, both must 
be known. It is singular, and worth inquiring into, for 
the reason that the Greek and Boman literature bad no 
such books. Timon of Athens, or Diogenes, one may 
conceive qualified for this mode of authorship, had 
journalism existed to rouse them in those days ; their 
"articles" would no doubt have beeti Ic^irfully caustic. 
£ut, as they failed to produce anything, and Lucian in 
9n after age is scarcely characteristic enough for the 

purpose, perliaps we may jHOiiuunce Rabelais and 
Montaigne the earliest of writers in tlie class described* 
In the century following theirs^ came Sir Thomw 
llrown, and immediately after him La Fontaine. Then 
came Swift, Sterne^ with others less distinguished ; in 
Germany, Hippel, the friend of Kant, Harmann, the 
obscure ; and the greatest of the whole body — Jolm 
Paul Fr. Eichter. In Aim, from the strength and de- 
lenninateness of his nature as well as from the great 
extent of his writing, the philosophy of this interaction 
between the author as a human agency and his theme 
as an intellectual reagency, iniglit best be studied. 
From him might be derived the largest number of cases, 
illustrating boldly this absorption of the universal into 
the concrete — of the pure intellect into the human 
nature of the author. But nowhere could illustrations 
be found more interesting — shy, delicate, evanescent 
shy as lightning, delicate and evanescent as the colored 
pencil lings on a frosty night from the northern lights, 
than in the better parts of Lamb* 

To appreciate Lamb, llicrci'uru, it is requisite that his 
character and temperament should be understood in 
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their coyest and most wayward features. A capital 
defeet it would be if these could not be gathered silently 

fioin LamU's works themselves. It would be a fatal 
mode of dependency upon an alien and separable acci- 
dent if they needed an external commentary. Bat 
they do not. The syllables lurk up and down the 
writings of Lamb which decipher his eccentric nature* 
His character lies there dispersed in anarrmm ; and to 
any attentive reader the regathering and restoration of 
the total word from its scattered parts is inevitable with- 
out an effort. Still it is always a satisfaction in knowing 
a result, to know also its why and kow ; and in so far 
as every character is likely to be modified by the par- 
ticular experience, sad or joyous, thro ii^h which the 
life has travelled, it is a good contribution towards the 
knowledge of that resulting character as a whole to 
have a sketch of that particular experience. What 
trials did it nnpose r What energies did it task ? What 
temptations did it unfold ? These calls upon the morel 
powers, which in music so stormy, many a life is 
doomed to hear, how were they faced? The character 
in a capital degree moulds oftentimes the life, but the 
life always in a subordinate degree moulds the charac- 
ter. And the character being in this case of Lamb so 
much of a key to the writings, it becomes important 
that ihe life should be traced, however briefly, as a key 
to the cliaracter. 

That is one reason for detaining the reader with some 
slight record of Lamb's career. Such a reconi by 
preference and of right belongs to a case where the in- 
tellectual display, which is the sole ground of any 
public iaterest ui all in the man, has been intensely 
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modified by the kumanitiea and moral persondHiies d»> 

tinguishing the subject. We read ;i Physiology, and 
need no informatioa as to the life aod conversation of 
its author ; a meditative poem becomes far better under* 
stood by the light of such information ; but a work of 
genial and at the same time eccentric sentiment, wan- 
dering upon untrodden paths, is barely intelligible with* 
out it. There is a good reason for arresting judgment 
on the writer, that the court may receive evidence on 
the life of the man. But there is another reason, and, in 
any other place, a better ; which reason lies in the ex- 
traordinary value of the life considered separately for 
itself. Logically, it is not allowable to say that here ; 
and, considering the principal purpose of this paper, 
any possible independent value of the life must rank as 
a better reason for reporting it. Since, in a case 
where the original object is professedly to estimate the 
writings of a man, whatever promises to further that 
object must, merely by that tendency, have, in relation 
to that place, a momentary advantage which it would 
lose if valued upon a more abstract scale. Liberated 
from this casual office of throwing light upon a book — 
raised to its grander station of a solemn deposition to 
the moral capacities of man in conflict with calamity— 
viewed as a return made into the chanceries of heaven — 
upon an issue directed from that court to try the amount 
of power lodged in a poor desolate pair of human crea- 
tures for facing the very anarchy of storms — this 
obscure life of the two Lambs, brother and sister, {fox 
the two lives were one life,) rises into a grandeur that is 
not paralleled once in a generation. 
Bich, indeed, in moral instruction was the life of 
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Charles Lamb ; and perhaps ia one chief result it ofFers 
to the thoughtful ohserver a lesson of consolatioo that is 
avvfui, and of hope that ought to be inuiiortal, viz., in 
the record which it furnishes, that by meekness of sub- 
intssion, and by earnest conflict with evil, in the spirit 
of cheerfulness, it is possible uUimatcly to disarm or to 
blunt the very heaviest of curses — even the curse of lu« 
nacy. Had it been whispered, in hours of infancy, to 
Lamb, by the angel who stood by his cradle — " Thou^ 
and the sister that walks by ten years before thee» shall 
be through life, each to each, the solitary fountain of 
comfort ; and except it be from this fountain of mutual 
love, except it be as brother and sister, ye shall not 
taste the cup of peace on earth ! — here, if there was 
sorrow in reversion, there was also consolation. 

But what funeral swamps would have instantly in« 
gulfed this consolation, had some roeddling fiend pro- 
longed the revelation, and, holding up the curtain from 
the sad future a little longer, had said scornfully — 
" Peace on earth ! Peace for you two, Charles and 
Mary Lamb I What peace is pobsibie under the curse 
which even now is gathering against your heads f Is 
there peace on earih for the hmatic — peace for the pa- 
renticide — peace for the girl that, without warning, and 
without time granted for a penitential cry to heaven^ 
sends her mother to the last audit ? " And then, wiih- 
out treachery, speaking bare truth, this prophet of woe 
might have added — "Thou also, thyself, Charles 
Lamb, thou in thy proper person, shalt enter the skirts 
of this dreadful hail-storm ; even thou shalt taste the se- 
crets of lunacy, and enter as a captive its house of bond* 
age ; whilst over thy sister the accursed scorpion shall 
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hang suspended through life, like Death hanging over 
the beds of hospitals, striking at times, but more often 

thrcjiteiiing to strike ; or wilhdrawuig its instant mena- 
ces only to lay bare her mind more bitterly to the per- 
secations of a haunted memory I Considering the 
nature of the calamity, in the first place ; considering, 
in the second place, its life*long duration ; and, in the 
last place, considering the quality of the resistance by 
which it was met, and under what circumstances of 
bumble resources in money or friends — we have come 
to the deliberate judgment, that the whole range of 
history scarcely presents a more alFccting spectacle of 
perpetual sorrow, humiliation, or conflict, and that was 
supported to the end, (that is, through forty years,) with 
more resignation, or with more absolute victory. 

Charles Lamb was born in February of the year 
1775. His immediate descent was humble ; for his 
father, though on one particular occasion civilly de- 
scribed as a ^'scrivener,'' was in reality a domestic 
servant to Mr. Salt — a bencher (and therefore a bar- 
rister of soinu standing) in the Inner Temple. John 
Lamb the father belonged by birth to Lincoln; from 
which city, being transferred to London whilst yet a 
boy, he entered liie service of Mr. Salt without delay ; 
and apparently from this period throughout his life con- 
tinued in this good man's household to support the hon- 
orable relation of a Boman client to his palronus^ 
much more than that of a mercenary servant to a tran* 
sicnt and capricious master. Tlie terms on which he 
seems to live with the family of the Lambs, argue a 
kindness and a liberality of nature on both sides. John 
Lamb recon^meuded himself us an attendant by tlie 
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versatility of his accompUsliments ; and Mr. SaH, being 
a widower without chiidreii, which means in effect an 
old bachelor, natarally valued that encyclopaBdic range 
of dexterity which miule his house indepeiitlcnt of ex- 
ternal aid for every mode of service. To kill one^s 
own mutton is but an operose way of arriving at a 
dinner, and oilvn a more costly way ; whereas to 
combine one's own carpenter, locksmith, hair-dresser, 
groom, dee., all in one man's person, — to haYo a 
Robinson Crusoe, up tu all emergencies of life, always 
in waiting, ~ is a luxury of the highest class for one who 
values his ease. 

A consuhatiun is held more freely with a man funaiiar 
to one^s eye, and more profitably with a man aware of 
one's peculiar habits. And another advantage from 
such an arrangement is, that one gets any little altera- 
tion or repair executed on the spot. To hear is to obey t 
and by an inversion of Pope's rule — 

One always is, and never io he^ blest." 

People of one sole accomplishment, like the howto 

unius iibrif are usually within that narrow circle dis- 
agreeably perfect, and therefore apt to be arrogant. 
People who can do all things, usually do every one of 
them ill ; and living In a constant effort to deny this 
too palpable fact, they become irritably vain. But Mr. 
Lamb the elder seems to have been bent on perfection. 
He did all things ; he did them ail well ; and yet was 
neither gloomily arrogant, nor testily vain. And being 
conscious apparently that all mechanic excellencies 
tend to illiberal results, unless counteracted by per* 
petual sacrifices to the muses, he went so fiir as to 
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oohivate poetry ; he even |>Anted hb poems, mni were 

we possessed of a copy, (which we are no/, nor proba- 
bly 18 the VaticaDA it wouM giTe us pleaaare at thia 
point to digress forS^nomeiit, and to cut them up, 

purely on considemtioii^^if respect to the author's 
memory. It is hardly to be 8i|Dposed that they did not 
really merit castigation ; and we should best show the 

sincerity of our respect for Mr. %#amb, senior, in all 
those eases where we etmid con^ientiousty profess 
respect by an unlimited application oh^he knout in the 

cases where we could not. 
The whole family of the Lambs seem to hMQWco 

fronn Mr. Salt the consideration which is granteolo 
humble friends ; and from acquaintances nearer to their ^ 
own standing, to have won a tenderness of esteem such 
as is granted to decayed gentry. Yet naturally, the 
social rank of the parents, as people still living, must 
have operated disadvantageously for the children* It 
is hard, even for the practised philosopiicr, to distin- 
guish aristocratic graces of manner, and capacities of 
delicate feeling, in people whose very hearth and dress 
bear witness to the servile humility of their station. 
Yet such distinctions as wild gifts of nature, timidly and 
ha]f*uncon9ciously asserted themselves in the unpre* 
tending Lambs. Already in their favor there existed a 
silent privilege analogous to the famous one of Lord 
Kinsale. He, by special grant from the crown, -is 
allowed, when standing before the king, to forget that 
be is not himself a king ; the bearer of that peerage, 
ttiroogh all generations, has the privilege of wearing his 
bat in the royal presence. By a general though tacit 
concession of the same nature, the rising generation of 
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the Lambs, John and CharleSi the two sons, and Mary 

Lamb, the only daughter, were permitted to forget that 
their grandmother had been a housekeeper for sixty ' 
yeaiSy and that their father had worn a livery. Charles 
Lamb, individually, was so entirely humble, and so 
careless of social distinctions, that he bus taken pleasure 
in reourriog to these very facts in the .family records 
amonr^st the most genial of Elia recollections. He 
oniy continued to remember, without siiame, and with 
a peculiar tenderness, these badges of plebeian rank^ 
whca everybody else, amongst the few survivuis Uia.i 
could have known of their existence, had long dismissed 
them from their thoughts. 

Probably, through Mr. Salt\s interest, Charles Lanib, 
in the autumn of 1782, when he wanted something 
more than four months of completing his eighth year, 
received a j>rcsentation to the magnificent school of 
Christ^s Hospital. The late Dr. Arnold, when con- 
trasting the school of his own boyish experience, 
Winchester, with Rugby, the sciioul confided to his 
management, found nothing so much to regret in the 
circumstances of the latter as its forlorn condition with 
respect to historical traditions. Wherever these were 
wanting, and supposing the school of sufficient magni* 
tude, it occurred to Dr. Arnold that something of a 
compensatory effect for impressing the imagitiation 
might be obtained by connecting the school with. the 
nation through the link of annual prizes issuing from 
the exchequer. An oHicial basis of national patron- 
age might prove a substitute for an antiquarian or' 
ancestral basis. Happily for the great educational 
foundations of London, none of them is in the naked 
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condftioQ of Bagbjr. Westminster, St Taurs, Mer- 
chant Tailors', the Charter-House, te., are all crowned 

with historical recolleciioiis ; and Christ's Hospital, 
besides the original honors of its foundatioOp so fitted to 
a consecrated place in a youthful imagination ~ an 
asylum for boy -students, provided by a boy -king — 
innocent, religious, prematurely wise, and prematurely 
called away from earth — has also a mode of perpetual 
connection with the state. It enjoys, therefore, both 
of Dr. Arnold^s advantages. Indeed, all the great 
foundation schools of London, bearing in their very 
codes of organization the impress of a double function 
viz., the conservation of sound learning and of pure 
religion — wear something of a monastic or cloisteral 
character in their aspect and usages, which is peculiarly 
impreasive, and even pathetic, amidst the uproars of a 

capital the most colossal and {lunultnons u[)on eartli. 

Here Lamb remained until his fifteenth year, which 
year threw him on the world, and brought him along* 
side the golden dawn uf the French Revolution. Here 
he learned a little elementary Greek, and of Latin 
more than a little ; for the Latin notes to Mr. Gary (of 
Dante celebrity) though brief, are sufficient to reveal a 
true sense of what is graceful and idiomatic in Latinity. 
We say this, who have studied that subject more than 
most men. It is not that Lamb would have found it an 
easy task to compose a long .paper in Latin nobody 
em find it easy to do what he has no motive for habitu* 
ally practising \ but a single sentence of Latin wearing 
the secret countersign of the sweet Boman hand," 
ascertains sufficiently that, in reading Latin classics, a 
man feels and comprehends their peculiar force or 
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beauty* Tlwl ifl enough. It is rcqulate to a niaii^t 

^iipansioa of mind that he should make acquaintance 
with « literature so radically differiog from all modem 
literoturee aa is the Latin. It is not requiute that be 

should practise Latin conipusitiou. Here, therefore^ 
Lamb obtaineS ui sufficient perfecticm one priceless 
accompUshmeDtf which even singly throws a gracefid 
air of liberality over all the rest of a nmo^s attaiooients: 
having rarely any pecuniary value, it challenges the 
more attention to its intellectual value. Here aha 
Lamb commenced the friendships of his life ; and, of 
aU which he formed, he lost none. Here it was, as the 
consummation and crown of his advantages from the 
time-honored hospital, that he came to know Poor 
8* T* C.^' Toy ^avf$a0itnffww. 

Until 1*9G, it is [)r(jtKiblc tluit Ikj lost sirfht of Cole- 
ridge, who was then occupied with Cambridge, having 
boMi transferred thither as a Grecian'* from the 
house of Clifist Church. That year, 17 90, was a year 
of cbaage and fearful calamity for Charles Lamb. On 
that year revolved the wheels of his after-life. During 
the three years succeeding to his school days, lie had 
held a clerkship in the South Sea House. la 1795, 
he vras tmnsferred to the India House. As a junior 
clerk, he could not receive niorc than a slender salary ; 
but even this was important to the support of his par- 
ents and sister. They liyed together in lodgings near 
nolburu J aad in the spring of 17130, Miss Laml), (hav- 
ing previously shown signs of lunacy at mtervals,) in a 
sudden paroxysm of her disease, seized a knife from 
the dinner table, and i>lalj]>ed her mother, who died 
upon the spot. A coroner's inquest easily ascertained 
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the nature <^ a case which was transparent in all its 
Otfciimstanceai and never for a moment indecisive as 
n^rded the medical symptoms. The poor young 
lady was transferred to the establishment for lunatics 
at Haxton. She soon recovered, we believe ; but her 
were as suddea as her recoveries, aod she 

contiiuietl tliroiip;]i life to revisit, lor pcnuds of uncer- 
tain seclusion, this house of woe. This calamity of his 
iimide, followed soon after by the death of his father, 
who had for some tirae been in a state of imbecility, 
determined the future destiny of Lamh. Apprehend* 
ing, with the perfect grief of perfect love, that his sis- 
ter's fate was sealed for life — viuwing her as his own 
greatest benefaotress, which she really had been through 
her advantage by ten years of age — yielding with ini« 
passioned readiness to tlie depth of his fraternal utleciion, 
what at any rate be would have yielded to the sanc- 
tities of duty as interpreted by hk own conscience— 
be resolved forever to resign all thoughts of marriage 
with a young lady whom he loved, forever to abandon 
all ambitious prospects that might have tempted him 
into uncertainties, hiunbly to content himself with the 
cerlaifUies of his Indian clerkship, to dedicate himself 
for the future to the care of his desolate and prostrate 
sister, and to leave the rest to God. These sacrifices 
he made in no hurry or tumult, but deliberately, and in 
religious uanquiility. These sacrifices were accepted 
ia heaven — and even on this earth they had their • 
reward. She, for whom he gave up all, in turn gave 

up all for hi?n. She devoted herself to his cornfurt. 
Many times she returned to the lunatic establishment, 
iMit many tiraei she was restored to illuminate the 
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household hearth for him ; and of the happiness which 
for forty years and more he had, no hour seenied true 
that was not derived from ker. Henceforwards, theie* 

fore, uu\\\ he was emancipated by the noble cfonerosity 
of the East India Directors, Lamb^s time, for nine-and^ 
twenty years, was giyen to the India House. 

0 fortunali nimiinn^ sua si hona norint^^ is appli- 
cable to more people than agricoia.^^ Clerks of the 
India House are as blind to their own advantages as the 
blindest of ploughmen. Lamb was summoned, it is 
true, through the larger and more genial sectbn of bis 
life, to the drudgery of a copying cleric — making codp 
iidcntial entries into mighty folios, on the subject of 
calicoes and muslins. By this means, whether be 
would or not, he became gradually the author of a 
great serial work, in a frightful number of volumeSt 
on as dry a department of literature as the children of 
the great desert could have suggested. Nobody, he 
must have felt, was ever likely to study this great work 
of his, not even Dr. Dryasdust. He had written in 

vain, which is not pleasant to know. There would be 
no second edition called .for by a discerning public in 
Leadenhall Street; not a chance of that. And con- 
sequently the opera omnia of Lamb, drawn up in a 
hideous battalion, at the cost of labor so enormous, 
would be known only to certain families of spiders in 
one generation, and of rats in the next. Such a labor 
of Sysyphus,— the rolling up a ponderous stone to the 
summit of a hill only that it might roll back again 
by the gravitation of its own dulness, — seems a bad 
employment for a man of genius in his meridian 
energies. And yet, perhaps not. Perhaps the coU 
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iMtlve wiadom of Eorope coald not have devised for 

Lamb a more fkvorable condition of toil than this very 
India House olerkship. His works (his Leadeuhall 
street works) were certainly not read ; popular they 
could not be, for they were not read by an) buily ; but 
theOf to balance tkat^ they were not reviewed. His 
felios were of that order, which (in Cowper^s words) 
" not even critics criticise." Is that nothing ? Is it no 
happiness to escape the hands of scoundrel reviewers ? 
Many of us escape being read ; the worshipful reviewer 
does not find time to read a line of us ; but wc do not 
for that reason escape being criticised, shown up," 
and martyred. The list of errata again, committed by 
Lamb, was probably of a magnitude lo alarm any pos- 
sH^le compositor; and yet these errata will never be 
known to mankind. They are dead and buried. They 
have been cut off prematurely ; and lor any effect upon 
tbair generation, might as well never have existed. 
Then the returns, in a pecuniary sense, from these 
folios — how important were they ! It is not common, 
certainly, to write folios ; but neither is it common to 
draw a steady income of from 300Z. to 400/. per an- 
nom from volumes of any size. This will be admitted; 
but would it not have been bett^ to draw the income 
without the toil ? Doubtless it would always be more 
agreeable to have the rose without the thorn. But in 
the case before us, taken with all its circumstances, 
we deny that the toil is truly tyjiiikd as a thorn; so 
far from being a thorn in Lamb^s daily life, on the con« 
trary, it was a second rose ingrafted upon the original 
rose of the income, that he had to earn it by a moderate 
but continued exertion. Holidays, in a national estab- 

19 
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lishmeot so great as the India House, and in our too 

fLivid period, naturally could not be frequent; yet all 
great English corporations are gracious masters, and 
indulgences of this nature could be obtained on a special 
application. Not to count upon these accidents of favor, 
we ^nd that the regular toil of those in Lamb^s situa- 
tion, began at ten in the morning and ended as the 
clock struck four in the afteniuuii. Six hours composed 
the daily contribution of labor, that is precisely one 
fourth part of the total day. Only that, as Sunday was 
exempted, the rigorous expression of the quota was one 
fourth of six^evenths, which makes sixty twenQr-^ighths 
and not six twenty-fourths of the total time. Less toil 
than this would hardly have availed to deepen Uie sense 
of value in that large part of the time still remaining 
disposable. Had there been any resumption whatever 
of labor in the evening, though but for half an hour, 
that one encroachment upon the bread continuous area 
of the eighteen free hours would have killed the tran« 
quillity of the whole day, by sowing it (so to speak) 
with intermitting anxieties — anxieties that, like tidee, 
would still be rising and falling. Whereas now, at the 
early hour of four, when daylight is yet lingering in 
the air, even at the dead of winter,, in the latitude of 
London, and when the enjoying section of the day is 
barely commencing, everything is left which a man 
would care to retain. A mere dileUanU or anatetir 
student, having no mercenary interest concerned, wuuld, 
upon a refinement of luxury — would, upon choice, 
give up so much time to study, were it only to sbarpea 
the value of \vlKit rcinained for pleasure. And thus 
the only difiercace between the scheme of the India 
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House distributing his timci for Lamb, and the acheme 

of a wise voliiptunrv distributing his Uinv for himself, 
lay^ not in the atmuni of time deducted from enjoy- 
ment, bat in the particular mode of appropriating that 
deduction. An intellectual appropriation of the time, 
though caaually fatiguing, must have pleasures of its 
own ; pleasures denied to a task so mechanic and so 
monotonous as that of reiterating endless records of 
sales or consignments not €9stntially varying from each 
other. True ; it is pleasanter to pursue an intellectual 
study than to make entries in a ledger. But even an 
intellectual toil is toil ; few people can support it for 
more than six hours in a day. And the only question, 
therefore, after all, is, at what period of the day a man 
would prefer taking this pleasure of study. Now, upon 
that point, as regards the case of Lamb, there is no 
opening for doubt. He, amongst his Popular Fallacies 
admirably illustrates the necessity of evening and artifi* 
cial lights to the prosperity of studies. After exposing, 
with the perfection ot fun, the savacre unsociality of 
those elder ancestors who lived (if life it was) before 
lamp-light was invented, showing that jokes came 
in wiiii candles," since " w liat repartees could have 
passed " when people were grumbling at one another 
in the dark,** and ^ when you most hsTe felt about for 
a smile, and handled a neighbor's cheek to be sure that 
he understood it ? " — he goes on to say, ^ This accounts 
for the seriousness of the elder poetry," viz., because 
they had no candle-light. Even eating he objects to as 
a very imperfect thing in the dark ; yon are not con- 
vinced that a dish tastes as it rimold do by the promise 
of Its name, if you dine in the twilight without candles. 
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take reciprocally.** The sight guarantees the taste* 
For ioataoce, Cao you tell pork from veal in the 
dark, or distinguish Sherries from pure Malaga ? " To 
all enjoy meats whatsoever candles are indispeosable as 
an adjunct ; but, as to readings there is,*^ says Lamb« 
•'absolutely no such thinj; but by a candle. We have 
tried the atlectation of a book at noon-day in gardens, 
but it was labor thrown away. It is a mockery, all that 
is reported of the influential Phcubus. No true poem 
ever owed its birth to the sun's light The mild 
internal light, that reveals the fine shapings of poetry, 
like fires ua the donaestic Ik ;uth, goes out in the sun- 
shine. Hilton^s moromg iiymu iu i^aradise, we would 
hold a good wager, was penned at midnight ; and Tay« 
lor's rich descnpliuu ui" a sunrise smells decidedly of 
the taper/^ This view of evening and candle-light as 
involved in literature may seem no more than a pleas- 
ant extravagaiiza ; aiid nu duubt it is in the nature of 
such gptyeties to travel a little into exaggeration, but 
substantially it is certain that Lamb*s feelings pointed 
habitually in the direction here indicated. His literary 
studies, whether taking the color of tasks or diversions, 
courted the aid of evening, which, by means of phys* 
ical weariness, produces a more luxurious state of re- 
pose than belong to the labor hours of day» and courted 
the aid of lamp-light, which, as Lord Bacon remarked, 
gives a gorgeousness to human pomps and pleasures, 
such as would be vainly sought from the homeliness of 
day-light The hours, therefore, which were with* 
dmwn from his own control by the India House, 
happened to be exactly that part of the day which 
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Lamb least valued, and could least have turned to 
account* 

The account given of Lamb's friends, of those whom 
he endeavored to love because he admired them, or to 
esteem intellectually because he loved them peTSonally, 
is too much colored for general acquiescence by Ser- 
geant Talfourd's own early prepossessions. It is natural 
that an intellectual man like the Sergeant, penonalty 
made known in youth to people, whom from child- 
hood he had regarded as powers in the ideal world, and 
in some instances as representing the eternities of 
human speculation, since their names had perhaps 
dawned upon his mind in concurrence with the very 
^earliest suggestion of topics which they had treated, 
should overrule their intrinsic grandeur. Hazlitt ac- 
cordingly is styled The great thinker.'* But had be 
been such potentially, there was im absolute bar to bis 
achievement of that station in act and cousuramalion. 
No roan can be a great thinker in our days upon large 
and elaborate questions without being also a great stu- 
dent To think profoundly, it is indispensable that a 
man should have read down to his own starting point, 
and have read as a collating student to the particular 
stage at which he himself takes up the subject* At 
this moment, for instance, how could geology be treated 

otherwise than childishly by one who should rely upon 
the encyciopsadias of J800 ? or comparative physiology 
by the most ingenious of men unacquainted with Mai^ 
shall FTall, and with the apocalyptic glimpses of secrets 
unfolding under the hands of Professor Owen i In such 
a condition of undisciplined thinking, the aUest roan 
thinks to no purpose. He lingers upon parts of the 
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inquiry that have lost the importance which once they 

had, UDuer iiiiperiect cliarts of the subject ; be wastes 
his stiength upon prot^ms that have becooie obsolete ; 
he loses his way in paths that are not in the line of 

direction upon which the improved speculation is mov- 
ing ; or he gives narrow conjectural soiutions of 
difficulties that have long unce received sure and com- 
prehensive ones. It is a sif a man should la these days 
attempt to colonize, and yet, through inertia or through 
ignorance, should leave behind him all modern resources 
of cheu)istry, of chemical agriculture, or of steam- 
power. Hazlitt had read nothing. Unacquainted with 
Grecian plalusophy, vviili Schuhisnc piulosophy, and 
with the recomposiiion of these philosophies in the 
looms of Germany during the last sixty and odd yeavs, 
trusting merely lu the unrestrained iiKsuacts of keen 
inothep>wit— whence should Uazlitt have had the ma- 
terials for great thinking ? It is through the coUatioa 
of many abortive voyages to polar regions that a uiao 
gains his first chance of entering ihe polar basin, or of 
running ahead on the true line of approach' to it The 
very reason for iiazlut's defect in eloquence as a iec* 
turer, is stifficient also as a reason why he could not 
have been a comprehensive thinker. ** He was not 
eloquent, says the Sergeant, in the true sense of the 
term.'' But why? Because it seems ^^his thoughts 
were too weighty to be moved along by the shallow 
stream of feeling which an evening^s excitement can 
Touse,^^— an explanation which leaves us in doubt 
wiieiher Hazlitt forfeited his chance of eloquence by 
accommodating himself to this evening^s excitement, or 
by gloomily resisting it. Our own explanation is differ^ 
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ent, Hazlitt was not eloquent, because he was discon- 
tiuaous. No man can be eioqueut whose thoughts axe 
abrupt) ioftulated, capricious, and (to borrow an impres- 
sive word fiom Coleridge) iiuii-sequacious. Eloquence 
resides not in separate or fractional ideas, but in the 
relations of manifold ideas, and in the mode of their 
evoluiion from each other. It b not indeed enough 
that the ideas should be many, and their relations 
coherent; the main condition lies in the key of the 
OToIution, in the law of the succession. The elements 
are nothing without the atmosphere that moulds, and 
the dynamic forces that combine* Now Haxlitt^s bril- 
liancy is seen chiefly in separate splinterings of phrase 
(NT image which throw upon the eye a vitreous scintilla- 
tion for a moment, but spread no deep suffusions of 
color, and distribute no masses of mighty shadow. A 
flash, a solitary flash, and all is gone. Rhetoric, accord- 
ing to its quality, stands in many degrees of relation to 
the permanencies of truth ; and all rhetoric, like all 
flesh, is partly unreal, and the glory of both is fleeting. 
£ven the mighty rhetoric of Sir Thomas Bi wii, or 
Jeremy Taylor^ to whom only it has been granted to 
open the trumpet-stop on that great organ of passion, 
ofientimes leaves behind it the sense of sadness which 
belongs to beautiful apparitions starting out of darkness 
upon the morbid eye, only to be reclaimed by darkness 
in the instant of their birth, or which belongs to 
pageantries in the clouds. But if all rhetoric is a mode 
of pyrotechny, and all pyrotechnics are by necessity 
fugacious, yet even in these frail pomps, there are 
many degrees of frailty. Some fireworks require an 
hour's duration for the expansion of their glory ; others, 
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BM if formed from fulmiaaling powdor, ezptie in tbe 

very act of birth. Precisely on that scale of duration 
and of power staad the gliUerings ot^ rhetoric that are 
not worked into the texture, but washed on from tbe 

outside. Hazlitt^s thoughts were of the same frac lured 
and discontiuuous order as his illustrative images — 
seldom or never aelf«difiiisive ; and thai is a sufficient 

argument ihaL he had never cultivated philosophic 
thinking. 

Not, however, to conceal any part of the truth, we 

are bound lu acknowledge that Lamb thought oiherwise 
on this point, manifesting what seemed to us an extmv- 
agant admiration of Hazlitt, and perhaps even in pert 
for that very glitter which we are denuuncbg — at least 
he did so in a conveisation with ourselves. Buti on 
the other hand, as this cooverMition tievelled a little 
into the tone of a disputation, and our frost on this point 
might seem to justify some undue fervor by way of 
balance, it is very possible that Lamb did not speak his 
absolute and most dispassionate judgment. And yet 
again, if be did^may we, with all reverence for Lambda 
exquisite genius, have permission to say — that his own 
conbihution of intellect sinned by this very habit of die> 
continuity* It was a habit of mind not unlikely to be 
cherished by his habits of life. Aniuagst these habits 
was the excess of his social kindness. He scorned so 
much to deny his company and his redundant hospi- 
tality to iLuy man who iuanifested a wish for either by 
calling u[)on him, that he almost seemed to think it a 
criminality in himself if, by accident, he really wot 
from home on your vish, rather than by possibility a 
negligence in you, that had not forewarned him of yoiur 
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iateiUioD. All his life, from this and other causes, he 
mutt have read in the spirit of one liable to sudden 

interruption ; like a dragoon, in fact, reading with one 
foot in the stirrup, when expecting momentarily a 
summons to mount for action. In such situations, read- 
ing by snatches, and by intervals of precarious leisure, 
people form the habit of seekiog and unduly valuing 
condensations of the meaning, where in reality the 
truth sufiers by this siiort*hand exhibition, or else they 
demand too vivid illustrations of the meaning. Lord 
Chesterfield himself, so brilliant a man by nature, 
already thcrcrore making a morbid estimate of bril- 
liancy, and so hurried throughout his life as a public 
man, read under this double coercion for craving instan* 
taneous eiTects. At one period, his only time for read- 
ing was in the morning, whilst under the hands of his 
hair-dresser; compelled to take the hastiest of flying 
shots at his author, naturally he demanded a very con- 
spicuous mark to fire at But the author could not, in 
so brief a space, be always sure to crowd any very 
prominent objects on the eye, unless by being auda- 
ciously oracular and peremptory as regarded the senti- 
ment, or flashy in excess as regarded its expression. 
^^Ckune now, my friend,^' was Lord Chesterfield's 
morning adjuration to his author; ^*come now, cut it 
short — don't prose — don't huin and haw." The 
author had doubtless no ambition to enter his name on 
the honorable and ancient roll of gentlemen prosera ; 
probably he conceived liimself not at all tainted with 
the asthmatic iniirmity of humming and hawing ; but, 
as to cutting it short,*' how could he be sure of meet- 
ing his lordship's expectations in tiiat point, unless by 
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dismissing the liiDitaUons that might he requisite to fil 
the idea for uae, or the adjoncls that might be requisite to 
integrate its troth, or the final consequences that might 
involve some deep arriere pemae^ which, coming last 
in the succession, might oftentimes be calculatecl to lie 
deepest on the mind. To be lawfully and usefully 
brilliant aAer this rapid fashion, a man must come for- 
ward as a refresher of old truths, where his suppree* 
sions are supplied by the reader'^s memory ; not as an 
expounder of new truths, where oftentimes a dislocated 
fraction of the true is more dangerous than the false 
itself. 

To read therefore habitual iy, by hurried instalments, 
has this bad tendency — that it is likely to found a tasle 
for modes of composition too artificially irritating, and 
to disturb the equilibrium of the judgment in reiatioa to 
the colorings of style. Lamb, however, whose coaati> . 
tution of nund was even ideally sound in refersnce to 
the natural, the simple, the genuine, might seem of all 
men least liable to a taint in this direction. And un- 
doubtedly he was so, as regarded those modes of beauty 
which nature had specially qualified him for appre- 
hending. Else, and in relation to other modes of 
beauty, where his sense of the true, and of its distiiHy 
tioQ from the spurious, had been an acquired sense, it 
is impossible for us to hide from ourselYes — that not 
diTough habits only, not through stress of injarious 
accidtiits only, but by original structure and tempera* 
ment of mind. Lamb had a bias towards those Yotj 
defects on which rested the startling charaeteristica of 
style which we have been noticing. He himself, we 
fear, not bribed by indulgent feelings to another* nol 
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moved by fmndship, but by Mtive tendencyy shrank 
from the continuous, from the sustainedt from the 

elaborate. 

The elaborate, indeed, without which much truth and 
beauty must perish in germ, was hy name the object of 

his invectives. The iustanccs are niuuy, in Ins own 
beautiful essays, where he literally collafNies, literally 
sinks away from openings suddenly ofiering themselves 
to flights of pathos ur solemnity in direct proseculloii of 
his own theme. On any such summons, where an 
ascending impulse^ and an untired pinion were required, 
he refuses himself (to use mililary language) invaria- 
bly. The least observing reader of Eiia cannot have 
failed to notice that the most felicitous passages always 
accomplish their circuit in a few senloDces. The 
gyration within which his sentio^nt wheels, no matter 
of what kind it may be, is always the shortest possible. 
It does not jirolong itself, and it does not repeat itself. 
But in fact, other features in Lamb's mind would have 
argued this feature by analogy, had we by accident 
been left unaware of it directly. It is not by chance, 
or without a deep ground in his nature, conmon to all 
his qualities, both affirmative and negative, that Lamb 
had an insensibility to music more absolute than can 
have been often shared by any human creature, or 
perhaps than was ever before acknowledged so can* 

didly. The sense of music, — as a pleasurable sense, or 
as any sense at all other than of certain unmeaning and 
impertinent differences in respect to high and low, 
sharp or flat, — was utterly obliterated as with a sponge 
by nature herself from Lamb^s organization. It was a 
corollary, from the same large tubstraium in his nature. 
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timt Lamb had no aeiise of the rhythmical in proga 

composition. Ehythmus, or pomp of cadence, or son* 
orous ascent of clauses, in the structure of eenlenoeet 
were effects of art as much thrown away upon Aim as 

the voice of the charmer upon the deaf adder. We 
ourselves, occupying the very station of polar oppori* 
tion to that of Lamb, being as morbidly, perhaps, in 
the' one excess as he in the other, naturally detected 
this omission in Lambda nature at an early stage of oar 
acquaintance. Not the fabled Regulus, with his eye- 
lids torn away, and his uncurtained eye-balls exposed 
to the noon*tide glare of a Carthaginian sun, could have 
shrieked with more anguish of recoil from torture than 
we from certain sentences aiul periods iu whicli Lamb 
perceived no fault at all. Pomp, in our appiehensioii, 
was an idea of two categories ; the pompous might be 
spurious, bat it might also be genuine. It is well to 
love the simple — wc love it ; nor is there any opposition 
at all between ^kat and the very glory of pomp. But, 
as we once put the case to Lamb, if, as a musician, as 
the leader of a mighty orchestra, you had this theme 
offered to you — ^^Belshazzar the king gave a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords" — or this, "And on a 
certain day, Marcus Cicero stood up, and in a aet * 
speech rendered solemn thanks to Gains CiBsar far 
Quintus Ligarius pardoned, and for Marcus Marcellus 
restored" — surely no man would deny that, in such a 
ease, simplicity, though in a passive sense not lawful^ 
absent, must stand aside as totally insufiicient for the 
positive part. Simplicity might guide, even here, but 
could not furnish the power ; a rudder it might be, but 
nul an oai or a sail. This, Lumb was ready to aUow ; 
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as an iotelkotual qmdddif^ he reeogniaed pomp io the 
chancter of a pmileged thing ; he was obliged to do 

00; for take away from great ceremonial festivals, 
such as the solemn mideriog of thanks, the ceiebration 
of national anniversaries, the commemoration of public 
beneiuctors, Asc., the element of pomp, and you take 
away their very meaning and life ; but, whilst allowing 
a place for it in the rubric of the logician, it is certain 
that, semuomLy^ Lamb would not have sympathized 
with it, nor have felt its justification in any concrete 
instance. We find a difficulty in pursuing this subject, 
without greatly exceeding our limits. We pause, there- 
fese, and add only this one suggestion as partly ex- 
planatory of the case. Lamb had thu drannatic int* Ikct 
and taste, perhaps in perfection ; of the Kpic, he had 
none at alL Here, as happens sometimes to men of 
genius pretermit urnliy entlowetl in one dircclioii, he 
might be considered as almost starved. A favorite of 
nature, so eminent in some directions, by what right 
ceuld he complain that her bounties were not Indis- 
criminate? From this defect in his nature it arose, 
that, except by eulture and by reflection. Lamb had no 
genial appreciation of Milton. The solemn planetary 
wheelings of the Paradise Lost were not to his taste. 
What he did comprehend, were the motions like those 
of lightning, the fierce angular coruscations of that wild 
agency whieh comes forward so vividly in the sudden 
n^fltnimta^ in the revolutionary catastrophe, and in the 
tumultuous conilicts, through persous or through situa- 
tions, of the tragic drama. 

There is another vice in Mr. Hazlitt*s mode of com- 
position, viz., the habit of trite quotation, too common 
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to have challenged much notice, were it not for these 

reasons : 1st, That Sergeant Tallburd speaks of it in 
equivocal terms, as a fault perhaps, but as a felicU 
tous fault, trailing after it a line of golden associii* 
tions ; " 2dly, because the practice involves a dishon- 
esty. On occasion of No. 1, we must profess our belief 
that a more ample explanation from the Sergeant wouM 
have left him in substantial harmony with ourselves. 
We cannot conceive the author of Ion, and the friend 
of Wordsworth, seriously to countenance that paralytie 
*^ mouth-diarrhcEa," (to borrow a phrase of Coleridge's) 
— that fluxe de boiuhe (to borrow an earlier phrase of 
Archbishop Huet^s) which places the reader at the 
mercy of a man's tritest remembrances from his most 
school-boy reading. To have the verbal memory in- 
fested with tags of verse and ^^cues^* of rhyme is in 
itself an infirmity as vulgar and as morbid as the stable- 
boy's habit of whistling slang airs upon the mere me* 
chanical excitement of a bar or two whistled by soma 
other blockhead in some uihcr st;il)le. The very stage 
has grown weary of ridiculing a folly, that having been 
long since expelled from decent society has taken 
refuge amongst tlie most imbecile of authors. V\'as 
Mr. Uazlitt then of that class ? No ; he was a man of 
great talents, and of capacity for greater things than ho 
ever attempted, thuugli wiihoiit iiny pretensions uf Uie 
philosophic kind ascribed to him by the ^rgeant. 
Meantime the reason for resisting the example and 

« 

practice of Hazlitt lies in this — that essentially it is at 
war with sincerity, the foundation of ail good writing, 
to express one^s own thoughts by another roan's words. 

This dilemma arises. The tliuught is, or it is not. 
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worthy of that emphasis which belongs to a metrical 
expression of it If it is not^ then we shall be guilty of 
a mere folly in pushiog into strong relief that which 
confessedly cannot support it. If it then how in- 
credible that a thought strongly conceived^ and bearing 
about it tiie impress of one's own individuality, should 
naturally, and without dissimulation or falsehood, bend 
to another man^s expression of it I Simply to back 
one's own view by a similar view derived from another, 
may be useful ; a quotation that repeats one^s own senti- 
ment, but in a varied form, has the grace which belongs 
to the idem in alioy the same radical idea expressed 
with a difference — similarity in dissimilarity; but to 
throw one^s own thoughts, matter, and form, through 
alien organs so absolutely as to make another man 
one's interpreter for evil and good, is either to confess 
a singular laxity of thinking that can so flexibly adapt 
itself to any casual form of words, or else to confess 
that sort of carelessness about the expression which 
draws its real origin from a sense of indifTerenee about 
the things to be expressed. Utterly at war this dis- 
tressing practice is with all simplicity and earnestness 
of writing ; it argues a state of indolent ease incon- 
sistent with the pressure and coercion of strong fer- ^ 
menting thoughts, before we can be at leisure for idle 
or chance quotations. But lastly, in reference to No. 2, 
we must add thai the practice is signally dishonest. It 
trails after it a line of golden associations.'' Yes, 
and the burglar, who leaves an army*tailor^s after a 
midnight visit, trails after him perhaps a long roll of 
gold bullion epaulettes which may look pretty by lamp- 
light 
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But ikal^ ia the preieot candition of moml philosophy 
amongst the police, is accounted robbery ; and to 
benefit too much by quotations is little less. At this 
iBomeot we hate in our eye a work, at one time not 
without celebrity, wfaieh is one continued cento of spleiw 
did passages irom other people. The nut u ml effect 
frocD so much fine writing is, that the reader rises 
wMi the impression of having been engaged upon a 
oiost eloquent work. Meantime the whole is a series of 
mosaics ; a tessellation made up from borrowed frag- 
ments: and first, when the reader's attention is ex« 
pressly directed upon the fact, he becomes aware that 
the nominal author has contributed nothing more to the 
book than a few passages of transition or brief clauses 
of connection. 

In the year 1796, the main incident occurring of any 
importance for English literature was the publication 
by Soutliey of an epic poem. This poem, the Joan of 
ArCf was the earliest work of much pretension amongst 
all that Southey wrote ; and by many degrees it was 
the worst. lo the four great narrative poems of his 
later years, there is a combination of two striking 

qualities, viz., a peculiar command over the visual/j/ 
splendid, connected with a deep-toned grandeur of 
moral pathos. Especially we find this union in the 
Thalaha and the Roderick ; \A\i in the Joan of Arc we 
miss it. What splendor there is for the fancy and the oye 
belongs chiefly to the Vision, contributed by Coleridge, 
and this was subsequcnily wiilithawn. The fault lay 
in iSoutliey^s politk^l relations at that era; hissympa* 
tby with the French Rerolution in its earlier stages had 
been boundless ; in all respects it was a noble sympaihy, 
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lading only as the gorgeous coloring &ded from the 
emblazonries of that awful event, drooping only when 

tlie pioinises of that golclLU dawn sickcacd under sta- 
Uoaary ecll|)se. In 1796f Southey was yet under the 
tyranny of his own earliest fascination : in Aw eyes the 
Revalutluii bad sullered a iiiomentary blight from re- 
Auxes of panic ; but blight of some kind is incident to 
every harvest on which human hopes are suspended. 
Bad auguries were also ascending from tlic unchuitutig 
of martial instincts* But that the Eevolutiont having 
ploughed its way through unparalleled storms, was pre* 
paring to face other storms, did but quicken the appre- 
hensiveness of his love — did but quicken the duty of 
giving utterance to this love. Hence came the rapid 
com position of the poem, which cost less time in 
writing than in printing. Hence, also, came the choice 
of his heroine. What he needed in his central charac- 
ter was, a heart with a capacity for the wrath of 
Hebrew prophets applied to ancient abuses, and for 
evangelic pity applied to the siiiierings of nations. 
This lieart, with this double capacity — where siiould 
he seek it ? A French heart it must be, or how should 
it follow with its sympathies a French movement? 
There lay Southey reason for adopting the Maid of 
Orleans as the depositary of hopes and aspirations ofi 
behalf of France as fervid as his own. In choosing 
this heroine, so inadequately known at that time, 
Southey testified at least his own nobility (tf feeling; ^ 
but in executing his choice, he and his friends over- 
looked two faults fatal to his purpose. One was this: 
sympathy with the Frenoh Bevolution meant sympathy 
with the opening prospects of man — meant sympathy 

13 
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with the Pariah of every clime — with all that auiiered 
social wrong, or aaddened in hopeless bondage. 

That was the movement at work in the French Rev- 
olution. But the movement of Joanne d'Arc took a 
different direction* In ktr day also^ it is true, the 
human heart had yearned aAer the same vast enfran- 
chisement for the children of labor as afterwards 
worked in the great vision of the French Revolution. 
In her dayB also, and shortly before them, the human 
hand had sought by bloody acts to realize this dream of 
the heart And in her childhood, Joanna had not been 
insensible to these premature motions upon a path too 
bloody and too dark to be safe. But this view of hu* 
man misery had been utterly absorbed to her by the 
special misery then desolating Prance. The lilies of 
France had been trampled under foot by the conquering 
stmnger. Within fifty years, in three pitched battles 
that resounded to the ends of the earth, the chivalry of 
France had been exterminated. Her oriflamme had 
been dragged through the dust. The eldest son of 
Baptism had been prostrated. The daughter of France 
had been surrendered on coercion as a bride to her 
English conqueror. The child of that mairiage, so 
ignommious to the land, was King of France by the 
consent of Christendom ; that child^s uncle domineered 
as regent of France ; and that child^s annfes were in 
military possession of the land. But were they undis- 
puted masters ? No ; and there precisely lay the sor- 
row of the time. Under a perfect conquest there would 
have been repose; whereas the presence of the Eng- 
lish armies did but furnish a plea, masking itself in 
patriotism, for gatherings eveiywhere of lawkas mn- 
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muders ; of soldieis thai had deserted ibeir baaoeis j 
and of robbeiB by profeistOD. This was the woe of 

France more even than the nuliiaiy (iishonor. That 
di^OQor had beea palliated from the first by the geoe« 
alogical pretensions of the English royal family to the 
French throne, and these pretensions were aireugthcned 
in the person of the present olaimant. But the military 
deeolation of France, this it was that woke the fdth of 
Joanna in her own heavenly mission of deliverance. 
It was the attitude of her prostrate country, crying 
night and day for purification from blood, and not from 
feudal oppression, that swallowed up the thoughts of 
the impassioned girl. But iikat was not the cry that 
uttered itself afterwards in the French Revolution. 
In Joanna's days, the first step towards rest for France 
was by expubion of the foreigner. Independence of a 
foreign yoke, liberation as between people and people, 
was the one ransom to be paid for French honor and 
peace. That debt settled, there might come a time for 
thinking of civil liberties. But this time was not within 
the prospects of the poor shepherdess. The field — 
the area of her sympathies never coincided with that 
of the Kevolutionary period, it followed therefore, 
that Southey could not have raised Joanna (with her 
condition of feeling) by any management, into the 

interpreter of his own. T/iaL svas the lirsL error in his 
poem, and it was irremediable. The second was — and 
strangely enough this also escaped notice — that the 
heroine of Southey is made to close her career pre- 
cisely at the point when its grandeur commences* She 
believed herself to have a missbn for the delivexance 
of France ; and the great instrument which she was 
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authorized to use towards this end, was the king, 
Charles ¥IL Him she was to crown. With thts'ooro* 

nation, her triumph, in the plain historical sense, ended. 
And there ends Soutbey^s poem. But exactly at this 
point, the grander stage of her mission commences, 
viz., the ransom which she, a solitary girl, paid in her 
own person for the national deliverance. The grander 
half of the story was thus sacrificed, as heing irrelevant 
to Southcy's political object ; and yet, after all, the half 
which he retained did not at all symbolize that oli^ect 
It is singular, indeed, to find a long poem, on an 
ancient subject, adapting itself hieroglypliieully to a 
modem purpose ; 2dly, to find it failing of this pur* 
pose ; and 3d1y, if it had not failed, so planned ^t 
it could have succeeded only by a sacrifice oi ail that 
was grandest in the theme. 

To these capital oversights, Southey, Coleridge, and 
Lamb, were all joint parties ; the two first as concerned 
in the composition, the last as a frank though friendty 
reviewer of it in his private correspondence wftk 
Coleridge. It is, howfwcr, sonic {);iHialiua of these 
oversights, and a very singular fact in itself, that 
neither from English authorities nor from French, 

thougli the two nations were equally brought into close 
connection with the career of that extraordinary girl| 
could any adequate view be ohtained of her characler 
and acts. The official records of lior trial, apart IVum 
which nothing can be depended upon, were lirst in the 
course of publication from the Paris press during the 
currency of last year. First in 1847, about lour 
hundred and sixteen years after her ashes liad been 
dispersed to tbe winds, could it he seen distinctly. 
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through the clouds of fierce partlsaasbips and iiauooai 
prejudices, what bad been the fireDzy of the peree* 
cution against her, and the utter desolation of her 
position ) what had been the grandeur of her con* 
flcientiouB restatauce. 

Anxious that our readers should tee Lamb from at 
many angles as possible, we have obtained from an 
old friend of his a memorial — slight, but such as the 
eircumstances allowed — of an evening spent with 
Charles and Mary Lamb, in the winter of 1821 -22. 
The record is of the most unambitious character ; it 
pretends to nothing, as the reader will see, not so 
much as to a pun, which it really required some 
singularity of luck to have missed from Charies Lamb, 
who often continued to fire puns, as minute guns, all 
through the evening. But the more unpretending this 
record is, the more appropriate it becomes by that very 
iact to the memory of him who, amongst all authors, 
was the humblest and least pretending. We have 
often thought that the famous epitaph written for his 
grave by Piron, the cynical author of La Miiramanie^ 
might have come from Lamb, were it not for one 
objection; Lambda benign heart would have recoiled 
from a sarcasm, however efiective, inscribed upon a 
grave-stone ; or from a jest, however playful, that 
tended to a vindictive sneer amongst his own farewell 
wc»ds. We once translated this Piron epitaph into a 
kind of rambling Drayton couplet ; and the only point 
needing explanation is, that, from the accident of 
scientific men. Fellows of the Royal Society being 
usually very solemn men, with an extra chance, there- 
fore, for being dull men in conversation, naturally it 
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arose that some wit amongst our great-grand&then 

translated F. R. S. into a short-hand expression for a 
Fellow Kemarkably Stupid ; to which version of the 
three letters our English epitaph alludes. The French 
original of Piron is this : 

*' Ci git Piron ; qui ne fat rien j 
Pfts m^me acftd^micien.** 

The bitter arrow of the second line was feathered to 

hit the French Academie, who had decUned to elect 
him a member. Our translation is this : 

" Here lies Piron ; who was — nothing; or, if that could be, was 

less: 

How 1 — nothing 1 YeS| nothing $ not so much as F. &. S^** 
But now to our friend's memorandum : 

October 6, 1848. 

Mt bear X. — You ask me for some memorial, 

however trivial, of any dinner party, supper party, 
water party, no matter what, that I can circumstantially 
recall to recollection, by any features whatever, puns 
or repartees, wisdom or wit, connecting it with Charles 
Lamb. I grieve to say that my meetings of any sort 
with Lamb were few, though spread through a score 
of years. That sounds odd for one that loved Lamb 
so entirely, and so much venerated his character. But 
the reason was, that I so seldom visited London, and 
Lamb so seldom quitted it. Somewhere about 1810 
and 1812 I must have met Lamb repeatedly at the 
Courier Office in the Stmnd ; that is, at Coleridge^s, to 
whom, as an intimate friend, Mr. Stuart (a proprietor 
of the paper) gave up for a time the use of some 
rooms in the office. Thither, in the London season. 
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(May especially aad Juu€|) re3orted LaiDb, Uudwin, 
Sir H. Davy, and, once or twice, Wordsworth, who 
visited Sir George Beaumont^s Leioesterehire reudence 
of Ck>leortoa early in the spriog, and then travelled 
up to Grotvenor Square with Sir Geoige and Lady 
BeaumoDt ; 9peciai»m teniem , veniem specteiur ml 
ipse. 

But in these miacellaneous gatherings, lAwify said 

little, except when an opening arose for a pun. And 
how etiectual that sort of small ahot was from Aim, i 
need not say to anybody who reroembeKS his infirmity 
of stammering, and his dexterous management of it 
for purposes of light and shade. He was oilen able to 
train the roll of stammers into settling upon the words 
immediately preceding the effective one ; by which 
means the key-note of the jest or sarcasm, beuelitiog 
by the sudden liberation of his embargoed voice, was 
delivered with tiie force of a pistol shot. That 
stammer was worth an annuity to him as an ally of 
bis wit. Firing imder cover of that advantage, he did 

triple cxeculiun ; fur, in tlu: lirst place, the distressing 
sympathy of the hearers with his distress of utterance 
won for him unavoidably the silence of deep attention ; 
and then, whilst liu had us all lioaxcd iiiiu this atlilude 
of mute suspense by an appearance of distress that he 
perhaps did not really feel, down came a plunging shot 
iniu the very thick of us, with ten times the ellcct it 
would else have had. If his stammermg, however, 
often did him true *^ yeoman^s service,'^ sometimes it 
led him lalu scrapes. Coleridge told me of a kidiciuus 
embarrassment which it caused him at Hastings* Iiamb 
had been medically advised to a course of sea*bathiog ; 
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aod accordingly at the door of his bathing machine, 
wbllsl he itood shiveriog with coM, two stout lelkvwv 
faud hold of him, one at each iboidder, like heiaMic 
supporters ; they waited for the word of command 
fkofn their priiici|Mii, who began the followiiig omtioii 
to them : ^ Hear me, mea f Take notice of this— I 
urn to be dipped." What more he would have said is 
trnkoowo to hmd or sea or bathing machines; for 
having reached the word dipped, he commenced sook 
a rolling fire of Di — di — di — di, that when at length 
be descended d piomb upon the full word dipped^ tbm 
two men, mther tired of the long suspense, became 
satisfied that they had reached what lawyers call the 
^opemtive'' clause of the sentence; and both ex* 
claiming at once, ^ Oh yes. Sir, we^re quite aware of 
that^^ down they plunged him into the sea. On 
emergiogt Lamb sobbed so much from the cold, thai 
he found no Toice* suttsble to his indignation ; frooi 
necessity he seemed tranquil j aiitl again addressing 
the men, who stood respectfully listening, he began 
thus : Men f is it possible to obtain your attention ? ^ 
" Oil surely, Sir, by all means.'* *• Then listen : once 
more I tell you, I am to be di^di — di — — and theOf 
with a burst of indignation, dipped, I tell you,* * 
** Oil decidedly. Sir," rejoined the men, ** decidedly,** 
and down the stammerer went for the second time. 
Petrified with cold and wrath, once more Lamb made 
a feeble attempt at explanation — " Grant me pa — i>a— 
patience; is it mum^um— murder you me— me—- 
mean? Again and a — ga — ga^gain, I toll you, Pna 
to be di — di — di — dipped," now speaking furiously, 
with the voice of an injured man* ^ Oh yes, Sir^ the 
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men replied, we know that, we fiilly mdentood it,^* 
and for the third time down went Lamb into the sea. 

Oh limbs of Satan ! ^ he said, on coming up for ihe 
thhrd time, *^ it now too late ; I tell you that I am«-» 
no, that I fmw — to be di — di—di— clipped only once,^ 

Since the rencontres with Lamb at Coleridge^ I 
had met him once or twice at literary dinner partiea* 
One of these occurred at the bouse of Messrs. Taylor 
<S& Hessey, the publishers. I myself was suffering 
too much from illness at the time to t^e any pleasoio 
in what passed, or to notice it with any vigilance of 
attention. Lamb, I rememi>er, as usual, was full of 
gayety ; and as usual be rose too rapidly to the zeiiidi 
of his gayety ; for he shot upwards like a rocket, and, 
as usual, people said he was "tipsy." To me Lamb 
mbrer seemed intoxicated, but at most aerily elevated. 
He never talked nonsense, whmh is a great point 
gained; nor polemically, which is*a greater; for it is 
a dreadful thhig to find a drunken man beat upon con* 
vetting oneself ; nor sentimentally, which is greatest of 
all. You can stand a man's fraternizing with you ; or 
if he swears an eternal friendship, only onoe in an 
hour, you do not think of calling the police ; but onoe 
in every three minutes is too much. Lamb did none 
of these things ; he was always rational, quiet, and 
gentlemanly in his habits. Nothing memorable, I am 
sure, passed upon this occasion, which was in Novem- 
ber of 1821 ; and yet the dinner was memorable by 
means of one fact not discovered until many yearn 
later. Amongst the company, all literary men, sate a 
murderer, and a murderer of a freezing class; cool, 
calculating, wholesale in his operatkms, and moving all 
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along uader the advantagM of unfutpeetuig domestic 
confidence and doroeettc opportunitiei. Thiswaa Mr. 

W uiuvvright, wliu was bub^^equunily bruught to trial, but 
not for any of bis murders, and transported for life. 
The story has been told both by Sergeant Talfourd, in 
the second volume of these Final Memoirs,^' und 
imviously by Sir Edward B. Lytton. Both havebeen 
mnch blamed for the use made of this extraordinary 
case ; but we know not why. In itself it is a most 
remarkable case for more reasons than one. It is 
remarkable for the appalling revelation which it makes 
of power spread tlirough the hands of people not lialjle 
lo suspicion, for purposes the most dreadfuL It is 
remarkable also by the contrast which existed in this 
case between the murderer^s appearance and the 
terrific purposes with which he was always dallying. 
He was a contributor to a journal in which I also had 
written several papers. This formed a shadowy link 
between us ; and, ill as I was, I looked more attentive- 
ly at him than at anybody else. Yet there were 
several men of wit and genius present, amongst whom 
Lamb (as I have said) and Thomas Hood, Hamilton 
Reynolds, and Allan Cunninrrharn. But than I already 
knew, whereas Mr. W. I now saw fur the first titne and 
the last. What interested me about him was this, the 
pa{)(;rs wliicli Irnd been })oi!itud out U) nic as his, 
(signed Janus WeaU^ercodCf Vinkdooms, 6sc.) were 
written in a spirit of coxcombry that did not so much 

distrust as amuse. The writtjr could not conceal the 
ostentatious pleasure which he took in the Imcurious 
flttings«up of his rooms, in the fancied splendor of his 

li^ouLci it^ d&o. Yet it was easy for a man of any 
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experience to read two facts in all this idle italage ; 
one being, that his finery was but of a seoond-iatt 

order ; the other, that he was a parvenu^ not at home 
even amongst his second-rate splendor. So far there 

Was nothing to distinguish Mr. W ^s papers from 

the papers of other triflers. But in this point there 
wa$^ viz., that in his judgments upon the great Italian 
masters of painting, Da Vinci, Titian, &c., there 
seemed a tone of sincerity and of native sensibility, as 
in one who spoke from himself, and was not merely a 
copier from books. This it was that interested mc ; 
as also his reviews of tiie chief Italian engravers, 
Moi^hen, Yolpato, dec. ; not for the manner, which 
overfk>wed with levities and impertinence, but for the 
substance of his judgments in tliose cases where I 
happened to have had an opportunity of judging for 
myself. Here arose also a claim upon LamVs atten- 
tion ; for Lamb and his sister had a deep feeling for 
what was excellent in painting. Accordingly Lamb 
paid him a great deal of attention, and continued 
to speak of him for years witli an interest that seemed 
disproportioned to his pretensions. This might be 
owing in part to an indirect compliment paid to Miss 

Lamb in one of W 's papers ; else his appearance 

would rather have repelled Lamb; it was common- 
place, and better suited to express the dandyism which 
overspread the surface of his manner, than the unaf- 
fected sensibility which apparently lay in his nature. 
Dandy or not, however, this man, on account of the 
schism in his papers, so much amiable puppyism on 
one side, so much deep feehng on the other, (feeling, 
applied to some of the grandest objects that earth has 
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to show,) diti really mow a trifle of interest in me, on 
m day when I hated the faee of man and woman. Yel 
■gain. If I bad known this man for the murderer thai 
even then he was, what sudden loss of interest, what 
iadden growth of another interest, would have changed 
die ihce of that party! Trivial creatute, that didst 
carry thy dreadful eye kiatlliug with perpetual trea- 
sons I Dreadful creaturoi that didst carry thy trivial 
eye, mantling with eternal levity, over the sleeping 
surfaces uf coniiding household life — oh, what a 
revolution for roan wouldst thou have accomplished 
had thy deep wickedness prospered ! What loas that 
wickedness ? In a few words i wiil say. 

At this time (October, 181^) the whole British island 
k appalled by a new chapter in the history of poi8oning« 
Locusta io ancient Kome, Madame Brmvilliers in Paris, 
were people of original genius : not in any new artifice 
of toxicology, not in the mere management of poisons, 
was the audacity of their genius displayed. ]So ; but 
in profiting by domestic openings {ot murder, un* 
suspected through their very atrocity. Such an open- 
ing was made some years ago by those who saw the 
possibili^ of founding ponm for parents upon the 
murder of their children. This was done upon a 
larger scale than had been suspected, and upon a 
plausible pretence. To bury a corpse is costly ; but of 
a hundred children only a lew, in the ordinary course 
of mortality, will die within a given time. Five shil- 
lings a-pieee will produce ^025 annually, and th^ will 

bury a considerable number. On tbis principle arose 
Infant Burial Societies. For a few shillings annually, 
a parent could seoure a funeral for every child. If the 
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child died, a few guineas fell due to the pareot, aod the 
Ameral was aoeomplished without cost of Ait. But cm 

this arose the suggestion — Why not execute an uisur- 
ance of this nature twenty times over ? One single 
insurance pays for tiie funeral —the other nineteen are 
so much cl«ar gain, a liicro ponalur^ for the parents. 
Yea; but on the supposition that the child died 1 twenty 
ore no better than one, unless they are gathered iot* 
the garner. Now, if the cliild died ualurally, all was 
right; hut how, if the child did not die? Why, ciearly 
Ais,— the child that can die, and won^t die, may be 
made to die. There arc niaiiy ways of doinj; that ; and 
it is shocking to know, that, according to recent dis- 
coveries, poison is comparatively a very merciful mode 
of mni'der. Six years ago a ilreadful cuiniminication 
was made to the public by a medical man, viz., that 
three thousand children were annually burned to dealk 
under circumstances showing too clearly that they 
had been left by their mothers with the means and the 
temptations to set themselves on fire in her absence^ 
But more shocking, because more liugcrirjfj, arc tlio 
deaths by artificial appliances of wet, cold, hunger, bad 
diet, and distorbed sleep, to the fratl constitutions of 
children. By that macliinery it is, and not by poison, 
that the majority quaiiiy themselves for claiming the 
ftineral allowanees. Here, however, there occur to 
any man, on reflection, two eventual restraints on the 
extension of this domestic curse : — Ist, as there is no 
pretext for vranting inore than one funeral on account 
of one child, any insurances beyond one arc in them- 
selves a ground of suspicion. j>iow, if any plan were 
devised for securing the jmUieatian of such insurBQces^ 
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the suspicions would travel as fast as the grounds for 
them. 2dly^ it occurs, that eventually the evil cheeki 
itself, since a society established on the ordinary rates 
of mortality would bo ruioed when a murderous stimu- 
lation was applied to that rate too extensively. Still il 
is certain that, for a season, this atrocity has prospered 
in manufacturing districts for some years, and more 
recently, as judicial investigations have shown, in one 

agricultural district of Essex. Now, Mr. W 's 

sciieme of murder was, in its outline, the very same, 
but not applied to the narrow pnipose of obtaining 
burials from a public fund. He persuaded, for instance, 
two beautiful young ladies, visitors in his family, to 
insure their lives for a short period of two years* Thm 
insurance was repeated in several different offices, until 
a sum of ^18,000 had been secured in the event of 
their deaths within the two years. Afr. W took 
care that they should die, and very suddenly, within 
that period ; and then, having previously secured from 
bis victims an assignment to himself of this claim, he 
endeavored to make this assignment available. But the 
offices, which bad vainly endeavored to extract from 
the young ladies any satisfactory account of the rea>* 
sons for this limited insurance, had their suspicions at 
last strongly roused. One office had recently expeii* 
eoced a case of the same nature, in which also the 
young lady had been poisoned by the man in whose 
behalf she had ejected the insurance ; all the olhces 
declined to pay ; actions at law arose ; in the course of 
the investigation which followed, Mr. W— *s charac- 
ter was fully exposed. Finally, in the midst of the 
embanaflsments which ensued, he committed forgery, 
and was transported. 
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From this Mr. W ■ , some few days afterwards, I 
rooeived an iiiTitatian to a dinner party, expiened in 

terms that were obligingly earnest. Ho m luiuiicd tiio 
names of his principal guests, and amongst them rested 
most upon those of Lamb and Sir David Wilkie. From 
an accident I was unable to attend, and greatly regretted 
it. Sir David one might rarely happen to see, except at 
a crowded party* But as regarded Lamb, I was sure 

to see him or to hear of him a^ain in some wav or 
other within a short time. This opportunity, in fact, 
offered itself within a month through the kindness 
the Lambs themselves. They had licard of niy being 
in solitary lodgings, and insisted on my coming to dine 
with them, which more than once I did in the winter of 
1821-22. 

The mere reception by the Lambs was so full of 
goodness and hospitable feeling, that it kindled anima- 
tion in the most cheerless or torpid of invalids. I can- 
not imagine that any memorabilia occurred during the 
visit ; but I will use the time that would else be lost 
upon the settling of that point, in putting down any 
triviality that occurs to my recollection. Both Lamb 
and myself had a furious love for nonsense, headlong 
nonsense. Excepting Professor Wilson, I have known 
nobody who had the same passion to the same extent. 
And things of that nature better illuatrate the realiti€9 
of Lamb's social life than the gravities, which weighing 
so sadly on his solitary hours he sought to banish from 
bis moments of relaxation. 

There were no strangers ; Charles Lamb, his sister, 
and myself made up the party. Even this was done 
in kindness. They knew that I should have been 
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Oppressed by an efibrt such as must be made io the 
aociety of BtrangeiB ; and thej placed me by their own 
fireside, where I could ny as little or aa much as I 

pleased. 

We dined about five oVIock, and it was one of the 

hospitaltties inevitable to the Larabs, that any game 
which they might receive from rural friends in the 
course of the week, was reserved for the day of a 
firiend^s dining with them. 

In regard to wine, Lamb and myself had the sama 
habit — perhaps it rose to the dignity of a principle — 
Tiz., to take a great deal during dioner — none after it 
Consequently , as Miss Lamb (who drank only water) 
fetired almost with the dinner itself, nothing remained 
for men of our principles, the rigor of which we had 
illustrated by taking ratlier too much of old port before 
the cloth was drawn, except talking ; amcBbesan coUo» 
quy, or, in Dr. Johnson^s phrsse, a dialogue of brisk 
reciprocation." But this was impossible ; over Lamb, 
at this period of his life, there passed regularly, after 
taking wine, a brief eclipse of sleep. It descended 
upon him as softly as a siiaduw. Id a gross person, 
laden with superfluous flesh, and sleeping heavily, this 
would have been disagreeable ; but in Lamb, thin even 
to meagreness, spare and wiry as an Arab of the desert, 
or as Thomas Aquinas, wasted by scholastic vigils, the 
afi^tion of sleep seemed rather a network of aerial 
gossamer than of eartlily cobweb — more like a golden 
haze falling upon him gently from the heavens than a 
oloud exhaling upwards from the flesh. Motkmless in 
his chair as a bust, breathing so geiiliy as scarcely to 
seam certainly alive, he presented the image of ie|Kiie 
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ttiidway between life and deaths like the repoee of 

eeulpture ; and to one who knew his history a repoie 

afiectmgly contrasting with the calamities and ioteroal 
•tonus of bis life. I haye heard more persons than I 
can now di^inctly recall, observe of Lamb when sleep- 
ing, that his countenance in that state assumed aa 
expression almost serapbie, from its uitellectual beautj 
of outline, its childlike simplicity, and its benignity. 
It could not be called a transfiguration that sleep had 
worked in his face ; for the features wore essentially 
the same expression when waking ; but sleep spirit uaU 
ized that expression, exalted it, aud also imrtnomzed it* 
Much of the change lay in that last proeesa The eyea 
it was that disturbed the unity of c fleet in Lamb's 
waking face. They gave .i restlessness to the charac- 
ter of his intellect^ shifting, like northern lights, through 
every mode of combination with fantastic playfulness, 
and sometimes by hery gleams obliterating for the mo* 
ment that pure light of benignity which was the pr^ 
dominant reading on his features. Some people have 
supposed that Lamb had Jewish blood in his veinsi 
which seemed to account for his gleaming eyes. It 
might be so ; but this iiotion found little countenance in 
Lamb^s own way of treating the gloomy medi»vai tra* 
ditions propagated throughout Europe about the Jews, 
and their secret enmity to Christian races. Lamb, in- 
deed, might not be more serious than Shakspeare is 
supposed to have been in his Shylock ; yet lie spoke at 
times as from a station of wilful bigotry, and seemed 
(whether laughingly or not) to sympathize with the 
barbarous Christian superstitions upon the pretended 
bloody practices of the Jews, and of the early Jewish 

U 
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fliijmemm. Being himseif a Lueoln maa, be treated 
Sir Hugh ^ of Linoolii^ the young child that suffered 

death by secret assassination in the Jewish quarter 
rather than auppreas bis daily aothems to the Virgin, as 
a true Metorieal perBOOBge on the rolls of martyrdom ; 
careless that this fable, like that of the apprentice mur- 
dered out of jealoui^ by his maMer, the architect, had 
destroyed its own authority by ubiquitous diffusion. 
All over Europe the same legend of the murdered ap- 
prentice and the martyred child re&ppears under difhtr*^ 
ent names — so that in eflect the verification of the tale 
is none at all, because it is unanimous ; is too narrovir, 
because it is too impossibly broad. Lamb, howcTer, 
though it was often hard to say whether he were not 
secretly laughing, swore to the truth of all these old 
fables, and treated the liberalities of the present gene* 
ration on such points as mere fantastic and eflemtnate 
affectations, which, no doubt, they often are as regards 
the sincerity of those who profess them. The bigotry, 
which it pleased his fancy to assume, he used like a 
sword against the Jew, as liic official weaijoii of the 
Christian, upon the same principle that a Capulet would 
have drawn upon a Monta<^iie, without conceiving it 
any duly of his to rip up the grounds of so ancient a 
quarrel; it was a feud handed down to him by his 
ancestors, and it was their business to see that originally 
it had beea ^in honest feud. I caiuiut yet believe that 
Lamb, if seriously aware of any family interconnection 
with Jewish blood, would, even in jest, have held that 
uiie-sidcd language. More probable it is, that the fiery 
eye recorded not any alliance with Jewish blood, but 
that disastrous alliance with insanity which tainted his 
own life, and laid desolate his sister^s. 
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Od awakening from hm tyrief slumber, Lamb eat for 

some time in profouru) silence, and then, with the most 
startling rapidity, sang out — "Diddle, diddle, dunap- 
kina ; " not looking at me, but as if soliloquizing. For 
five minutes he relapsed into the same deep silence ; 
from which ag^in he started up into the same abrupt 
Qtlennoe of — *^ Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.'* I could not 
help laughing aloud at the extreme energy of this sud- 
den cointnunication, contrasted with liie deep silence 
that went before and followed. Lamb smilingly begged 
to know what I was laughing at, and with a look of as 
much surprise as if it were I that had done something 
unaccountable, and not himself. I told him (as was the 
truth) that there had suddenly occurred to nic the pos- 
sibility of my bemg in some future period or other 
called on to give an account of this very evening before 

soiiK^ literary committcc\ The coniiiiittee might say 
to me — (supposing the case that 1 outlived him) — 
You dined with Mr. Lamb in January, 1822 ; now, 
can you rennember any remark or memorable obs(?rva- 
tion which that celebrated man made before or ai'ter 
dinner? 

I as respondent. " Oh yes, I can.'' 

Com. " What was it ? " 

Be9p. Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.'^ 

Com, " And was this his only observation ? Did Mr. 
Lamb oot strengthen tbb remark by some other of the 
same nature ? '* 

Resp. " Yes, lie did." 

Cam. " And wliat was it ? " 

Resp, Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.'* 

Com. " What is your secret opinion of Dumpkins ? 
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Do yon eoneem DmMpkiiM to htm been a thing or m 

Resp» I conceive Dumpkiiis to havo been a person, 
having the rights of a peraoa.^' 

Com. M Capable, for ioilaDoe, of wnng and benig 
•ued ? 

Retp. Yes, capable of both ; though I have reaeoa 

to think there would have been very lUtie use in Bvmg 

Dumpkiiis.'* 

Com. How 00 ^ Are the committee to underBtand 

that you, the respondent, in your own case, have found 
it a vain speculation, countGnaoced only by vifiiunary 
lawyers, to sue Dumpkios ? 

Resp, " No ; I never lost a shilling by Dumpkins, 
the reason for which may be that Dumpkins never 
owed me a shilling ; hut from his prmamen of ^ diddle,' 
I apprehend that he was too well acquainted with joint- 
stock companies i 

Com. And your opinion is, that he may have did- 

died Mr. Lamb ? 

Resp. " I conceive it to be not unlikely." 

Com. And, perhaps, from Mr. Lamb> pathetic re» 

huralioii of liis liiime, 'Diddle, diddle,* you would bo 
disposed to infer that Dumpkins had practised his did- 
dliiig talents upon Mr. L« more than once i " 

Resp. " I think it probable." 

Lamb laughed, and brightened up ; tea was an** 
nounced ; Miss Lamb returned. The cloud had passed 

away iVom Lamb's spirits, and again he realized the 
pleasure of evening, which, in his apprehension, was 
so essential to the pleasure of literature. 

On the tabic luy a copy of Wordsworth, ui two 
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volumes ; it was the edition of Longman, printed about 
the time of Waterloo, Wordsworth was held iu little 
eonaideratioo, I btlhr*, amongst the house of Loog^ 

man ; at any rate, their editions of his works wrre got 
up ia the moet slavenly mauaer. In particular, the 
table of cooteotB was drawn up like a ahort^hand bill 

of [larcels. By accident the biK>k lay open at a pait of 
this table, where the souuet begiaaiog -— 

" Alas I what bools tiie ioug laborious ^uest " — 

had been entered with mercaatiie speed, as — 

•* Alas ! what hoots, " 

Yes,^^ said Lamb, reading this entry in a dolorous 
tone of voice, he may well say that. I paid Hoby 
three guineas for a pair that tore like blottiQg paper, 
when I was leaping a ditch to escape a farmer that 
pursued me with a pitcii-ibrk for trespassing. But 
why should W, wear boots in Westmoreland i Pray, 
advise him to patronize shoes." 

The mercurialities of Lamb were infinite, and 
always utte^ in a spirit of absolute recklessness for 
the quality or the prosperity of the sally. It seemed 
to liberate his spirits from some burthen of blackest 
melancholy which oppressed it, when he had thrown off 
a jest : he would not stop one instant to improve it ; 
nor did he care the vaiue of a straw whether it were 
good enough to be remembered, or so mediocre as to 
extort high moral indignation from a collector who re- 
fused to receive into his collection of jests and puns 
any that were hot felicitously good or revoltingly bad. 

After tea, Lamb read to me a number of beautifhl 
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compositions, wliich be had himself taken the trouble to 
copy out into a blank paper folio from unsuco«68fui 
authors. Neglected people in every class won the 
sympatliy of Lamb. One of the poems, I n mcinbcr, 
was a very beautiful sonnet from a volume recently 
published by Lord Thurlow — which, and I/amb's just 
remarks upon it, I could almost repeat verhatirn at this 
moment, nearly tweoty-seven years later, if your iinuts 
would allow me. But these, you tell me, allow of no 
such thing ; at the utmost they allow only twelve lines 
more. JNow all the world knows that the sonnet itself 
would require fourteen lines; but take fourteen from 
twelve, and there remains very little, I fear ; besides 
which, I am afraid two of my twelve are already ex- 
hausted. This forces me to interrupt my account of 
LamVs reading, by reporting the very accident that did 
interrupt it in fact; since that no less characteristically 
expressed LamVs peculiar spirit of kindness, (always 
quickening itself towards the ilUused or the down* 
trodden,) than it bad previously expressed itself in bia 
choice of obscure readings* Two ladies came in, one 
of whom at least had sunk in the scale of worldly con* 
siderution. They were ladies who would not have 
found much recreation in litemiy discussions ; elderly, 
and habitually depressed. On their account. Lamb 
proposed whist, and in that kuid effort to amuse them^ 
which naturally drew forth some momentary gayeties 
from himself, but not of a kind to impress themselvea 
on the recollection, the evening terminated,^^ 

We have left ourselves no room for a special ex- 
amination of Lamb^s writings, some of which were 
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fiiilures, and some were eo meroombly beautiful as to 
be uniques m their class. The character of Lamb it is, 
and the life-strtiggie of Liainb, that must fix the atlea- 
tkm of many, even amongst those wanting in sensibility 
to his iQteilectual merits, Tiiis character and this 
jstruggle^ as we have already observed, impress msny 
traces of themselves upon Lamb*s writings. Even in 
that view, therefore, they have a uuuisterial value ; but 
separately, for themselves, they have an independent 
value of the highest order. Upon this point we gladly 
adopt the eloquent words of Sergeant Talfourd : — 

*^The sweetness of Lamb's eharacter, breathed through his 

wriuiigs, was felt even by strangers ; but its heroic aspect 
was UDgueaaed even by many of his friends. Let them now 
eoDsider it, and ssk if the annals of self-ssorifice oan show 
anything in hiunan aetion and eadoiance more lovely than its 
aelf-devotibn exhibits t It was not mer^ thai he saw, through 
the ensanflruined cloud of misfortone which had WAlcn upon 
his family, the unstained excellence of his sister, whose mad- 
ness had caused it ; that he was ready to take her to his own 
home with reverential afl^ion, and cherish her throagh life ; 
and he gave up, for her sake, all meaner and more selfish love, 
and all the hopes which } blends witli the passion which 
disturbs and ennobles it ; not even that he did all this cheer- 
fully, without pluming himself upon his brotherly uobieuess 
as a virtue, or seeking to repay himself (as some uneasy 
martyrs do) by small instalments of long repining; bat 
that he carried the spirit of the hour in which he first knew 
aiiti look his course to his last. So far from tliiiiking iliat 
his sacrifice of youth and love to his sister gave him a license 
to follow his own caprice at the expense of her feelings, even 
in the lightest matters, he always wrote and spoke of her as 
his wiser self, his gsnerons benefaetresSi of whose protecting 
cajTc he wab scarcely worthy. " 
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It nuMt be yememberodt alfo, wbieh fte Sergeaxd 

does not overlook, that L^inVs efibrts for the becuituug 
■upport of his siiter lasted through a panod of forty 
yean. Twelve years before his death, the muDifieeoee 

oi tiie India House, by grauting hiui a liberal retiring 
alkmaace, had placed his own support uoder shelter 
firom aoctdents of any kind. But this died with him* 
sdf ; and he could not venture to suppose that, in the 
eveot €^ his own death, the India House would grant 
to his sister the same allowance as by custom is 
grunted to a wife. This they did ; but not venturing 
to calculate upon such nobility of patronage, Lamh 
had applied himself through life to the saving of a 
provision ibr his sister under any accident to himself. 
And this he did with a persevermg prudence, so little 
known in the literary class, amongst a continued tenor 
of generosities, often so princely as to be scarcely 
known in any class* 
Was this man, so memorably good by Hfe-long 

sacrlilcc of himself, iu any j)i(jfound sense a Chris- 
Uan ? The impression is, that he was not* We, from 
private oommunksatioos with him, can undertake to say 

that, according to his knowledge and op [)()r[ unities for 
the study of Christianity, he was* What has injured 
Lamb on this point is, that his early opinions (which, 
however, from the first were united with the deepest 
piety) are read by the inattentive, as if they had been 
the opinions of his mature days ; secondly, that he had 
few religious persons amongst his friends, which made 
him reserved in the expression of his own views; 
thirdly, that in any case where he altered opinions for 
the better, the credit of the improvement is assigned to 
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Coleridge. Lamb, for example, beginning life os a 
Unitarian, in not many years became a Trinitarian. 
Ck>leridgc passed through the same changes in the 

same order ; and, here, at least, Laiiib is supposed 
simply to have obeyed the influence, confessedly great, 
of Coleridge. This, on oiir own knowledge of Lamb's 
views, we pronounce to be an error. And the lul low- 
ing extracts from Lamb's letters will show, not only 
that he was religiously disposed on impulses self- 

derived, but that, so far frum ohryiii!^ the bias of 
Coleridge, he ventured, on this one subject, tirmly as 
regarded the matter, though humbly as regarded the 
manner, alTectionately to rt prove Coleridge. * 

In a letter to Coleridge, written in 1797, the year 
after his first great affliction, he says : 

Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated character among 
my aoquaintaace ; not one Cbristiaa ; not one but undervalues 

Christianily. Singly, what am I to do? Wesley — [havo 
you read his life'] — was not he ati elevated character? 
Wesley has said reli^ioa was not a solitary tluiig. Alas I it 
is neoosBsrily so with om, <v next to solitary* 'Tis true yon 
write to me ; but oonespoodence by letter and peisonal inti> 
macy are widely diflbrent. Do, do writs to me; and do 
soiiit good 10 my mind — all eady how much * warped and 
relaxed ' by the world ! 

In a letter written about three months previously, he 
had not scrupled to blame Coleridge at some length for 
audacities of religious speculation, which seemed to 
him at war with the simpiicities of pure religion. Ho 
Miys: 

Do continue to write to me. I read your letters with my 
sister, and they give us both abundance of delight. £spe» 
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cially Ifaey pteaae ub two when yoa talk id a leligkMs •tnun. 
Nol bat we ate o0^ed oooaaionally with a oertain fteedoa 

of expression, a certain air of mysticism, more consonant to 

the couceits of pagan philosophy than consistent with the 
huiuility of genuine piety*" 

ThoD) after some iostaiices of what he hlamas, be 
flays : 

*^ Be not angry with ine» Coleridge. I wiah not to cavil ; 
I know I cannot instruct yon ; I only wish to remind you of 
that humility which best becometh the Christian character. 
God, in the New Testament, our best guide, is represented to 
na in the kind, condescending, amiable, familiar Ught of a 
parent ; and, in my poor mind, 'tis best for na ao to mntnim 
him as onr heavenly Father, and oar best fnend, wilhoot 
iudulgiag too bold couccpiions oi injn cli<iiiicLer." 

About a month later, he says : 

Few bat laugh at me for reading my Testament. They 

talk a langua^re T understand not ; I conceal sentiments that 
would be a puz^e to //iem.*' 

We see by this last quotation where it was that 
Lamb originally sought for consolation. We penon- 
ally can vouch that, at a maturer period, when he was 
approaching his fiftieth year, no change had afiectcd 
his opinions upon that point ; and, on the other hand, 
that no changes had occurred in his needs for consola- 
tion, we see, alas ! in the records of his life. Whither, 
indeed, could he fly for comfort, if not to his Bible ? 
And to whom was the Bible an indispensable resource, 
if not to Lamb ? We do not undertake to say, that in 
his knowledge of Christianity he was everywhere pro* 
found or consistent, but he was always earnest in his 
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aspimtious after its spiritualities, and had an apprehen- 
8tTe sense of its power. 

Charles Lamb is gone ; his life was a continued 
struggle in the service of love the purest, aud wLtlim 
a sphere visited by little of contemporary applause. 
Even his intellectual displays won but a narrow sym- 
pathy at any time, and in his earlier period were 
saluted with positive derision and contumely on the 
few occasions when they were not oppressed by entire 
neglect. But slowly all tinugs right themselves. Ail 
merit, which is founded in truth, and is strong enough, 
reaches by sweet exhalations in the end a higher 
sensory ; reaches higher organs of discernment, lodged 
in a selector audience. But the original obtuseness or 
vulgarity of feeling that thwarted Lamb^s just estima* 
tion in life, will continue to thwart its popular diiTusiou. 
There are even some that continue to regard him with 
the old hostility. And we, therefore, standing by the 
side of Lamb^s grave, seemed to hear, on one side, • 
(but in abated toneS|) strains of the ancient malice — 
This man, that thought himself to be somebody, is 
dead — is buried — is forgotten!" and, on the other 
side, seemed to hear ascending, as with the solemnity 
of an anthem— This man, that thought himself to 
be nobody, is dead — is buried; his life lias been 
searched ; and his memory is hallowed forever i 
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KoTB 1. Page 163. 

** Scripiurcd " we call it, because this element of thought, so 
indispensable to a profound philosophy of morals, is not simply 
more used in Scripliire llian cUcwIicrr, liui is so cxclusivt-ly siijnili- 
cant or iiiteliigible amidst ihc correlative ideas of Scripture, us to 
be absolutely iususceplihle of translation into classical Greek or 
classical Latin. It is disgraceful that more reflection has not been 
directed to the vast causes and consequences ul so pregnant a truth. 

NoTB 8. Page 174. 

Poor S. T. C" — The affeclinjj expression liy which Coleridge 
indicates himself in the few lines written durint? his last iiluess for 
an inscription upon his grave ; hues ill constructed in point of 
diction and compressioD| but otherwise speaking from the depths of 
his heart. 

Notb8. Page 198. 

It is right to remsiid the reader or this, for a reason applying 
forcibly to the pieseot moment. Michelet has taxed Englishmen 
with yielding to national animosities in the case of Joan, having no 
plea whatever for that iasinaation bat the single one drawn from 
Shakspeare*s Henry VI. To this the answer is, first, that Simk- 
speare*s share in that trilogy is not nicely ascertained. Secondly, 
that M. Michelet forgot (or, which is far worse, not forgetting it, he 
dissembled) the fact, that in undertaking a series of dramas upon 
the basis avowedly of national chronicles, and for the very purpose 
ol proUting by old traditionary rccuUeclions connected with mices- 
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Irtil ulorirs, it was rri re lunacy to rr^ a^i ;h' circumstances al the 
bidding of nnlKj n;i n:in research, so as eniirely to (ii>-lnrli these 
glories. Besides that, to Shakupeare's age no such spirit of re- 
tesrch had blossomed. Writing for the stage, a man would hare 
ritk^ lapidation by uttering a whisper in that direction. Andi 
efen if not, what sense could there have been in openly running 
counter to the very motive that had originally prompted that par- 
Uealar class of chrooicla plays? Thirdly, if ooe Englishman had, 
to a roamorahla altnatkHi, adopted the popular view of Joan's con- 
duct, (popular as mtirh in FrriTtce at ia £oglaad;) OD the other 
hand, fifty years hefore M. Micliolet was writing this Hagraot injos* 
Ueei another Englishman (tue., Soathey) had, in an epic poem, 
tavened this mis -judgment, and invested the shepherd girl with a 
glory nowhere elae accorded to her, unless indeed by Schillar. 
Fovrthly, we are not entitled to view as an aUack upon Joanna, 
what, in the worst construction, ia bnt an ttnezamintng adoption of 
the contemporary historical accounts. A poet or a dramatist is not 
responsible for the accuracy of chronicles. Bnt what is an attack 
upon Joan, being briefly the foalest and obscenest attempt erer 
made to stifle the grandeur of a great human straggle, fix., the 
FVench bnrlesqne poem of La Pueeife^ what memorable roan waa 
it that wrote thai 9 Was he a Frenchman, or was he not ? That 
M. Michelet should pretend to hare forgotten this vilest of pasqui- 
nades, is more shocking to the general sense of justice than any 
special untruth as to Shakspeare can be to the particular nationalit j 
of an Bagltshman. 

Note 4. Page 210. 

The story which furnishes a basis to the fine ballad in Percy'a 
Eeliques, and to the Canterbury Tale of Chaucer's Lady Abbeas. 
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John Wolfoanq von Ooetbe, a man of command* 

ing influence in the literature of modern Germany 
throughout the latter half of his long life, and possess* 
ing two separate claims upon our notice ; one in right 
of his own unquestioiuiblu talents ; and another much 
stronger, though less direct, arising out of his position, 
and the extravagant partisanship put forward on hia 
behalt ibr the last forty years. The literary body in 
all countries, and for reasons which rest upon a 
sounder basis than that of private jealousies, Imve 
always been disposed to a re})iililican simplicity in all 
that regards the assumption of rank and personal 
pretensions* Foieot quatUtan valere potestj is the fonn« 
of license to every man's ambition, couj)led wiili its 
caution. Let his influence and authority be commen* 
sorate with his attested value ; and, because no man 
in the present infinity of human specuhuion, and the 
present multiformity of human power, can hope for 
more than a very limited superiority, there is an end 
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at once to all absolute dictatorship. The dictatorship 
in any case could be only relative^ and in relation to a 
ain^^'Ie department of art or knowledge ; and this for a 
reason stronger even than that already noticed, viz., 
the vast extent of the field on which the intellect is 
now summoned to employ itself. That objection, as U 
applies only to the degree of the difficulty, might be 
met by a corresponding degree of mental energy; 
such a thing may be supposed, at least. But another 
difficulty there is, of a profounder character, which 
cannot be so easily parried. Those who have reflected 
at all upon the fine arts, know that power of one 
kind is often inconsistent, positively incompatible, with 
power of another kind. For example, the dramalic 
mind is incompatible with the epic* And though we 
should consent to suppose that sutne intellect might 
arise endowed upon a scale of such angelic compre- 
hensiveness, as to vibrate equally and indifferently 
towards cither pole, still it is next to impossible, in the 
exercise and culture of the two powers^ but some bias 
must arise which would give that advantage to the one 
over the otiicr which the right arm has over the left. 
But the supposition, the very case put, is baseless, and 
countenanced by no precedent. Yet, under this pre* 
vious dilTiculty, and with regard to a literature coo- 
vulsed, if any ever was, by an almost total anarchy, 
it is a fact notorious to all who take an interest ia 
Germany and its concerns, that Goethe did in one way 
or other, through the length and breadth of that vast 
country, establish a supremacy of influence wholly 
unexampled ; a supremacy indeed perilous in a less 
honorable man, to those whom he might chance to 
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Wte, and with regard to hiniaelf thus far unfortunate, 

that it conferred upon every work proceeding from his 
pen a sort of papal indulgeDce, an immunity from 
crhictsni, or eyen from the appeals of good sense, such 
as it is not wholesome that any man should enjoy. 
Yet we repeat that German literature was and is in a 
condition of total anarchy* With this solitary excep- 
tion, no name, even in the most narrow section of 
knowledge or of power, has ever been able in that 
country to challenge unconditional reverence ; whereas, 
with us and in France, name the science, name the art, 
and we will name the dominant professor ; a dillcrcnce 
which partly arises out of the fact that England and 
France are governed in their opinions by two or three 
capital cities, whilst Germany looks for its leadership 
to as many cities as there are residenzen and universi- 
ties. For instance, the little territory with which 
Goethe was connected presented no less than two such 
public lights; Weimar, the residenx or privileged 
abode of the Grand Duke, and Jena, the university 
founded by that house. Partly, however, this differ- 
ence may be due to the greater restlessness, and to the 
greater energy as respects mere speculation, of the 
German mind. But no matter whence arising, or how 
interpreted, the fact is what we have described ; abso- 
lute confusion, the ^ anarch old of Milton, is the one 
deity whose sceptre is there paramount ; and yet there 
it was, in that very realm of chaos, that Goethe built 
his throne. That he roust have looked with trepidation 
and perplexity upon his wild empire and its " dark 
foundations,'' may be supposed. The tenure was 
uncertain to Mm as regarded its dumtion ; to us it is 

15 
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equally uncertain, and in fact mysterious, as legarda 
its origin. Meantime the mere fact, contrasted with 

the general tendencies of the German literary world, 
is sufficient to justify a notice, somewiiat circumstan- 
tial, of the man in whose favor, whether natumlty by 
force of genius, ur by accident concurring with iuf 
trigue, so unexampled a result was effected. 

Goethe was bom at noonday on the 28th of August, 
1749, in his father's house at Frankfort on the Maine. 
The circumstances of his birth were thus far remarka* 
ble, that, unless Goethe^s vanity deceived him, tlwy 
led to a iiappy revolulioii hitherto retarded Ly female 
delicacy falsely directed. From some error of the 
midwife who attended his mother, the infant Goethe 
appeared to be still-born. Sons there were as yet 
none irom this marriage ; everybody was therefore 
interested in the child's life; and the panic whieh 

arose in cunsequence, iKiving survived its imme^iuiic 
occasion, was improved into a public resolution, (for 
which no doubt society stood ready at that moment,) to 
found some course of public instruction from this time 
forward for those who undertook professionally the 
critical duties of accoucheur. 

We have noticed the house in which Goethe was 
born, as well as the city. Both were remarkable, and 
fitted to leave lasting impressions upon a young persoQ 
of sensibility. As to the city, its antiquity is nut 
merely venerable, but almost mysterious ; towers were 
at that time to be found in the mouldering lines of 
its earliest defences, wiiich belonged to the age of 
Charlemagne, or one still earlier; battlements adapted 
to a mode of warfare anterior even to that of feudalism 
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or Tomanee. The euatoms, wages, and local privileges 
of Frankfort, and the rural districts adjacent, were of 

a corresponding character. Festivals were annually 
celebrated at a short distance from the walls, which 
had descended from a dateless antiquity. Every thing 
which met the eye spoke the language of elder ages ; 
whilst the river on which the place was seated, its 
great fair, which still held the rank of the greatest in 
Christendom, and its connection with the throne of 
CesBBX and his inaugwation, by giving to Frankfort an 
imerest and a public character in the eyes of all C^er* 
many, had the effect of countersigning, as it were, by 
state authority, the importance which she otherwise 
ehallenged to her ancestral distinctions. Fit house for 
such a city, and in due keeping with the general 
scenery, was that of Goethe^s father. It had in fact 
been composed out of two contiguous houses; that 
accident had made it spacious and rambling in its plan ; 
whilst a further irregularity had grown out of the 
original difierence in point of level between the cor- 
responding stories of the two houses, making it neces- 
sary to connect the rooms of the same suite by short 
nights of steps. Some of these features were no 
doubt removed by the recast of the house under the 
name of repairs,'' (to evade a city bye-law,) after« 
wards executed by his father ; but such was the house 
of Goethe's infancy, and in all other circumstances of 
st^le and furnishing equally antique. 

The spirit of society in Frankfort, without a court, a 
university, or a learned body of any extent, or a 
resident nobility in its neighborhood, could not be 
expected to display any very high standard of polish. 
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Yet, on the other haad, as an independent oity^ gor- 
enied by its own separate laws and tribunals, (thai 

privilege of autonomif so dearly valued by ancient 
Greece)) and possessing besides a resident corps of 
jnrispnidents and of agents in Tarious ranks for man* 
aging the interests of tiie German emperor and other 
princes, Frankfort had the means within herself of 
giving a liberal tone to the pursuits of her superior 
citizens, and of cooperating in do inconsiderable 
degree with the general movement of the times, 
political or intellectual. The memoira of Goethe 
himself, and in particular the picture there given of 
his own family, as well as other contemporary glimpses 
of German domestic society in those da3rs, are suffi- 
cient to show that much kiKnviedge, much true culti- 
vation of mind, much sound refinement of taste, were 
then distributed through the middle classes of German 
society ; meaning by that very indeterrniiiutc expres- 
sion those classes which for Frankfort composed the 
aristocracy, viz., all who had daily leisure, and regular 
fluids for employing it to advantage, ll is not neces- 
sary to add, because that is a fact applicable to all 
stages of society, that Frankfort presented many and 
vaiiuus specimens of original talent, moving upua ali 
directions of iiuman speculation. 
Yet, with this general allowance made for the 

capacities of the place, it is too evident that, for the 
most part, they lay inert and undeveloped. In many 
respects Frankfort resembled an English cathedral 
city, according to the standard of such places seventy 
years ago, not, that is to say, like Carlisle in liiis day, 
where a considerable manufiicture exists, but like 
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Ciiester as it is yet. The chapter of a cathedral, the 
vendent eeclesiattici aitacbed to the duties of eo large 
u establishment, men always well educated, and gen- 
erally having families, compose the original nucleus^ 
afound which soon gathers all that part of the local 
gentry whc^ for any purpose, whether of edtieation for 
their children, or of social enjoyment for themselves, 
seek the advantages of a town* Hither resort all the 
timid old ladies who wish for conversation, or other 
forms of social amusement; hither resort the valetudi- 
narians, male or female, by way of commanding 
superior medioal advice at a cost not absolutely ruinous 
to themselves ; and multitudes besides, with narrow 
incomes, to whom these quiet retreats are so many 
cities of refuge. 

Sucli, in one view, they really ore ; and yet in 
another they have a vicious constitution. Cathedral 
oilles in England, imperial cities without manufactures 
in Germany, are all in an improgressivo condiiion. 
The public employments of every class in such places 
continue the same from generation to generation. 

Th( amount of superior families oscilluicy rather than 
changes; that is, it fluctuates within iixed limits ; nnd, 
fcr all inferior families, being composed either of shop* 
keepers or of menial servants, they are determined by 
the number, or, which, on a large average, is the 
same, by the pecuniary power, of their employers. 

Hence it arises, tluit rotnii is made for one man, in 
whatever line of dependence, only by the death of 
another ; and the constant increments of the population 

are carried olF into otlier cities. Not less is the differ- 
ence oi' such cities as regaxds the standard of manners. 
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How striktng is the soft and urbane tone of the lower 

orders in a cathedral city, or in a watering place 
dependent upon ladies, contrasted with the bold, often 
insolent, demeanor of a self-dependent artisan or muti- 
nous mecliaiiic of Manchester and Glasgow. 

Children, however, are interested in stale of 
society around them, chiefly as it affects their parents. 
Those of Goethe were respectable, and perhaps tolera- 
bly representative of the general condition in their own 
rank. An English authoress of great talent, in her 
Characteristics of Goethe^ has too much countenanced 
the notion that he owed his intellectual advantages 
exclusively to his mother. Of this there is no proof! 
11 18 inuiher w ins more esteem from the reader of this 
day, because she was a cheerful woman, of seiena 
temper, brought into advantageous compcmson with a 
liusbtind much older than herself, whom circuiiL-^laiices 
had rendered moody, fitful, sometimes capricious, and 
confessedly obstinate in that degree which Pope has 
laught us to think connected vviih inveierale error ; 

<* StiC in opmioiii always in the wrong,'* 

unhap[jily presents an association too often actually 
occurring in nature, to leave much chance for error iu 
presuming either quality from the other. And, in fact, 
Goethe's lather w as so unironnly obstinate in pressing 
his own views upon all who belonged to him, whenever 
he did come forward in an attitude of activity, that his 

^ family had much reason to be thankful lur the rarity of 
such displays, l^'ortunately for them, his indolence 
neutralized his obstinacy. And the worst shape in 

which his troublesome temper showed itself, was in 
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what concerned the religious reading of the family. 
Once begun, the worst book as well as the best, the 
longest no less than the shortest, was to be steadfastly 
read through to the last word of the last volume ; no 
excess of yawning availed to obtain a reprieve, not, 
adds his son, though he were himself the leader of the 
yawners. As an illustration, he ntientions Bowyer's 
History of the Popes ; which awful series of records, 
the catacombs, as it were, in the palace of history, 
were actually traversed from one end to the other of 
the endless euite by the unfortunate bouse of Goethe. 
Allowing, however, for the father^s unamiableness in 
this one point, upon all intellectual ground both parents 
seem to have met very much upon a level. Two 
^lustrations may suffice, one of which occurred during 
the infancy of Goethe. The science of education was 
at that time making its first rude motions towards an 
ampler development ; and, amongst other reforms then 
floating in the general mind, was one for eradicating 
the childish fear of ghosts, The young Goethes, 
as it happened, slept not in separate beds only, but in 
separate rooms ; and not unfrcc^ucnlly the poor chil- 
dren, under the stinging terrors of their lonely situa- 
tion, stole away from theur forms,^' to speak in the 
hunter's phrase, and sought to rejoin each other. But 
in these attempts they were liable to surprises from the 
enemy ; papa and mamma were both on the alert, and 
often intercepted the young deserter by a cross march 
or an ambuscade ; in which cases each had a separate , 
policy for enforcing obedience. The father, upon his 
general system of ** perseverance," compelled the 
fugitive back to his quarters, and, in effect, exhorted 
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btm to persist in being frightened out oi his witl^ T« 
his wife's gentle heart that course appeared cruel, and 

she reclaimed llie delinquent by bribes ; the peaches 
which her garden walls produced being the fund from 
which she chiefly drew her supplies for this branch of 
the secret service. What were her winter bribes, 
when the long nights would seecn to lie heaviest ou the 
exchequer, is not said. Speaking seriously, no man 
of sense can suppose that a course of sufTering from 
terrors the most awful, under whatever influence sup* 
ported, whether under the naked force of coinpulskiD« 
or of that connected with bribes, could have any final 
eiiect in mitigating the passion of awe, connected, by 
our very dreams, with the shadowy and the invisible, 
or in tranquillizing the infantine imagination. 

A second illustration involves a great moral event 
in the history of Goethe, as it was, in fact, the fiiat 
occasion of his receiving' impressions at war with his 
rehgious creed. Piety is so beautiful an ornament of 
the youthful mind, doubt or distrust so unnatural a 
growth from confiding innocence, that an infant free- 
thinker is heard of not so much with disgust as with 
perplexity. A sense of the ludicrous is apt to inter- 
mingle ; and we lose our natural horror of 4he result 
in wonder at its origin. Yet in this instance there is 
no room for doubt ; the fact and the occasion are both 
on record ; there can be no question about the date ; 
and, finally, the accuser is no other than the accused. 
Goethe^s own pen it is which proclaims, that already, 
in the early part of his seventh year, his reliance upon 
God as u moral governor had suffered a violent ^huck, 
was shakeU) if not undermined. On the 1st of No- 
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▼ember, 17559 occurred the great earthquake at Lie* 

bon. Upon a double account| this event occupied the 
Iboughls of all Europe for an unueual term of time; 
both as an ezpreflsion upon a larger scale than usual of 
the mysterious pliysical agency concerned in earth- 
quakes, and also for the awful human tragedy ^ which 
attended either the earthquake itself, or its immediate 
sequel in the sudden irruption of the Tagus. Sixty 
thousand persons, victims to the dark power in its first 
or its second avotor, attested the Titanic scale upon 
which it worked. Here it was that the shallow piety 
of the Germans found a stumbling-block. Those who 
have read any circumstantial history of the physical 
signs which preceded this eartiiquake, are aware that 
in England and Northern Grermany many singular 
phenomena were observed, more or less manifestly 
count cted with the same dark agency which termi* 
nated at Lisbon, and running before this final catastio* 
phe at times so accurately varying with the distances, 
as to furnish soiuelluug like a scale for measuring the 
velocity with whush it moved. These German pbe»| 
nomena, circulated rapidly over all Germany by the 
journals of every class, had seemed to give to the 
Germans a nearer and more domestic interest in the 
great event, than belonged to them merely in their 

* Of this no picture can ever hope to rival ihal hasty one sketched 
in the letter of the chaplain to the Lishon factory. The plague of 
Athens as pointed by Thucydides or Lucretius, nay even the fabu- 
lous plague of London by De Foe, contain do sren^s or situations 
equal in efTecl to some in this plain hisloru; siatemenl. Nay, it 
would perhaps ho (Utriciilt to produce a passage from Ezekiel, from 
^schylus, or from Shakspeare, which would so profouodly startle 
the aeiiM of ftubUmity as one or two of his iocideots. 
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univeiBal chaiacter of humaDttjr* It is also well 

known to observers of national characteristics, that 
amongst the Germans ilie household charities, the 
pieties of the hearth^ as they may be called, exist, if 
not really in greater strength, yet with much less of 
the usual balances or restraints. A Germao father, for 
example, is like the grandfather of other nations ; and 
thus a piety, which in its own nature scarcely seems 
liable to excess, takes, in its external aspect, too oilea 
an air of efieminate imbecility* These two considera- 
tions are necessary to explain the intensity with which 
this Lisbon tragedy laid hold of the German mind, and 
chiefly under the one single aspect of its undislinguish' 
ing fury. Women, children, old men — these, doubt- 
less, had been largely involved in the perishing sixty 
thousand; and that reflection, it would seem fiom 
Goethe's account, had so far embittered the sympathy 
of the Germans with their distant Portuguese bretiiren, 
that, in the Frankfort discussions, sullen murmurs bad 
gradually ripened into bold impeachments of Provi- 
dence. There can be no gloomier form of intidelity 
ihan that which questions the moral attributes of the 
Great Being, in whose hands are the final destinies of 
us all. Such, however, was the form of Goethe's 
earliest scepticism, such its origin ; caught up from the 
very echoes which rang through the streets of Frank- 
fort when the subject occupied all men's minds. And 
such, for anything that appears, continued to be its 
form thenceforwards to the close of his life, if specula- 
tions so crude could be said to have any form at all. 
Many are the analogies, some close ones, between 
England and Germany with regard to the curcle of 
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changes they have run through) political or social, for a 
eentury back. The challenges aie frequent to a cooh 
parison; and sometiines the result would he to the 
advantage of Germany, more often to ours. But in 
leligioas philosophy, which in reality is the true 
pojml^ philosophy, how yast is the superiority on the 
side of this country. Not a sliop keeper or mechanic, 
we may venture to say, hut would have felt this ohvU 
ous truth, that surely the Lishon earthquake yielded no 
fresh lesson, nu peculiar moral, beyuiid what belonged 
to every man's experience in every age. A passage 
in the New Testament about the fall of the tower of 
Siluam, and ihe just construction of tl.ai event, had 
already anticipated the di&culty, if such it could he 
thought* Not to mention, that calamities upon the 
same scale in the earliest age of Cliristianily, the fall 
of the amphitheatre at Fidenas, or the destruction of 
Pompeii, had presented the same problem at the 
Lisbon earthquake. Nay, it is presented daily in the 
humblest iadividuai case, where wrong is triumphant 
over right, or innocence confounded with guilt in one 
common disaster. And that ilic parents of Goethe 
should have autlionzed his error, if only by their 
silence, argues a degree of ignorance in them, which 
could not liave co-c.\isled wilh much superior know- 
ledge in the public mind. 

Goethe, in his Memoirs, (Book vi.,) commends his 
father for the zeal with which he superintended the 
education of his children. But apparently it was a 
xeal without knowledge. Many things were taught 
imperfectly, but all casually, and as chance suggested 
them. Italian was studied a little, because the elder 
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Goethe had made an Italian tour, and had collected 
some Italian books, and engravings by Italian masteii^ 
Hebrew was studied a little, because Goethe the son 
had a fancy for it, partly wiA a view to theology, and 
partly because there was a Jewish quarter, gloomy and 
sequestrated, in the city of Frankfort French offend 
itself no doubt on many suggestions, but originally on 
occasion of a French theatre, supported by the statF of 
the French army when quartered in the same city. 
Latin was gathered in a random way from a daily 
sense of its necessity. English upon the temptation of 
a stranger^s advertisement, promising upon moderate 
terms to teach that language in four weeks ; a proof, 
by the way, that the system of bold innovations in the 
art of tuition had already commenced Riding and 
fencing were also attemped under masters apparently 
not very highly qualified, and in the same desultory 
style of application. Dancing was taught to Us 
fitmily, strange as it may seem, by Mr. Goethe hims^. 
There is good reason to believe that not one of all 
fhese accomplishments was possessed by Goethe, whea 
ready to visit the university, in a degree which made 
it practically of any use to him. Drawing and music 
were pursued confessedly as amusements; and it 
would be difficult to mention any attetninent what* 
soever which Goethe had carried to a point of excel- 
lence in the years which he spent under his father's 
care, unless it were his mastery over the common 
artifices of metre and the common topics of rhetoric, 
which fitted him for writing what are called occasional 
poems and impromptus. This talent he possessed in a 
remarkable degree, and at an early age ; but he owed 
ite cultivation entirely to himselt 
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la a city so orderly as Frankfort^ and in a station 
prhrilaged Aom all the common hardships of poverty, 

it can hardly be expected that many incidents should 
arise, of much separate importance in themselves, to 
break the moootoDy of life ; and the mind of Goethe 

was not conteiTij)lativc enougli to create a value for 
comrhon occurrences tiirough any peculiar impressions 
which he bad derived from them. In the years 1763 
and 1764, when he must have been from fourteen to 
fifteen years old, Goethe witnessed the inauguration 
and coronation of a king of the Romans, a solemn 

spectacle conncctc'd by prescription with the city of 
Frankfort. Ho describes it circumstantially, but with 
very little feeling, in his Memoirs* Probahly the pre* 
vailing sentiment, on look in back at least to this 
transitory splendor of dress, processions, and ceremo- 
nial forms, was one of cynical contempt. But this he 
could not express, as a person closely connected with 
a German court, without giving much and various 
ofience. It is with some timidity even that he hazards 
a criticism upon single parts of the costtmic adopted by 
some of the actors in that gorgeous scene. While silk 
stockings, and pumps of the common form, he ohjects 
to as out of harmony with the antique and heraldic 
aspects of the general costume, and ventures to sug- 
gest ehher boots or sandals as an improvement. Had 
Goethe felt himself at liberty from all restraints of 
private consideration in composing these Memoirs, can 
it be doubted that he would have taken his retrospect 
of this Frankfort inauguration from a different station ; 
from the station of that stern revolution which, within 
his own time, and partly under his own eyes, had 
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shattered the whole imperial syatein of thTones^ io 
whose equipage this gay pageant made so principal a 
figure, had humbled Caesar himself to the dust, and 
left him an emperor without an empire ? We at least, 
for our parts, could not read without some emotion one 
little incideDt of these gorgeous scenes xeoorded by 
Goethe, namely, that when the emperor, on rejohiing 
his wife for a few moments, held up to her notice his 
own hands and arms arrayed in the antique habiiimeots 
of Charlemagne, Maria Theresa — she whose childfen 
where summoned to so sad a share in the coming 
changes — gave way to sudden bursts of loud laughter, 
audible to the whole populace below her. That laugh 
on surveying the departing pomps of Charlemagne, 
must, in any contemplative ear, have rung with a 
sound of deep significance, and with something of the 
same effect which belongs to a figure of death intro- 
duced by a painter, as mixing ia the festal dances of a 
bridal assembly. 

These pageants of 1763-64 occupy a considerable 
space in Goethe^s Memoirs, and with some hgieai 
propriety at least, in consideration of their being 
exclusively attached to Frankfort, and connected by 
manifold links of person and office with the privileged 
character of the city. Perhaps he might feel a sort of 
narruw local patriotism in recalling these scenes to 
public notice by description, at a time when they had 
been irretrievably extinguished as realities. But, after 
making every allowance for their local value to a 
Fmakfort family, and for their memorable splendor, 
we may venture to suppose that by for the most im- 
pressive reuienibraaces which had gathered about the 
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boyhood of Goeilie, were those which pointed to 
Frederick of Prussia, This singular mao, so imbecile 
as a pretender to philosophy and new lights, so truly 
heroic under misfortunes, was the first German who 
created a Gennan interest, and gave a transient unity 
to the Grerman name, under all its multiplied divisions. 
Were it only for this conquest of diiliculties so pecu- 
liar, he would deserve his German designation of 
Fred, the Unique, {RrUs der einzige.) He had been 
pariiiilly tried and known previously; but it was the 
Seven Years^ War which made him the popular idol. 
This began in 1766; and to Frankfort, in a very 
peculiar way, that war bruught Jissensioiis auJ heart- 
burnings in its train. The imperial connections of the 
city with many public and private interests, pledged it 
to the atiii-Prussiun cmuso. It liappcaed also that the 
truly Germaa character of the reigning imperial 
fiimily, the domestic habits of the empress and her 
young daughters, and other circumstances, were of a 
nature to endear the ties of policy ; self-interest and 
auction pointed in the same direction. And yet were 

all these considerations allowed to melt away Ijciorc 
. the brilliant qualities of one man, and the lumantic 
enthusiasm kindled by his victories. Frankfort was 
divided witliin herself; the young and the iiLncious 
were all dedicated to Frederick. A smaller party, 
more cautious and prudent, were for the imperialists. 
Families were divided upon this question against fami- 
lies, and often against themselves; feuds, begun in 
private, issued oAen into public violence ; and, accord- 
ing to Goethe's own illustration, the streets were vexed 
by daily brawls, as hot and as personal as of old 
between the Gapulets and Montagues. 
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These dissensions, however, were pursued with not 
much peraonal risk to any of the Goethes, until a 
French army passed the Rhine as allies of the imperi- 
alists. One corps of this force took up their quarters 
in Frankfort; and the Comte Thorane, who held a 
high appointment on the staff, settled himself for a 
long period of time in the spacious mansion of Goethe's 
father. This officer, whom his place made responsible 
for the discipline of the army in relation to the citizens, 
was naturally by temper disposed to moderation and 
forbearance. He was indeed a favorable specimen 
of French military officers under the old system ; well 
bred, not arrogant, well informed, and a friend of the 
fine arts. For paintmg, in particular, he professed 
great regard and some knowledge. The Goethes were 
able to lorsvard his views amongst German artists ; 
whilst, on the other hand, they were pleased to have 
tims an opportunity of directing his patronage towards 
some of their own needy connections. In this ex- 
change of good offices, the two parties were for some 
time able to maintain a fair appearance of reciprocal 
good-will. This on the comte's side, if not particu- 
larly warm, was probably sincere ; but in Groeihe the 
fiklher it was a masque for inveterate dislike. A 
natural ground of this existed in the original relations 
between them. Under whatever disguise or pretext, 
the Frenchman was in fact a military intruder. He 
occupied the best suite of rooms in the house, used the 
furniture as his own ; and, though upon private motives 
he abstained from doing all the injury which his situa* 
tion authorized, (so as in particular to have sprend his 
&ne miiilary maps upon the iloor, rather than disligure 
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the decorated walls by nails,) still he claimed credit, if 
not services of requital, ibr all such instances of forbear* 

ancc. Here were grievances enough ; but, in addition 
to these, the comte^s ofHcial appointments drew upon 
him a weight of daily business, which kept the houso 
in a continual uproar. Farewell to the quiet of a 
literary amateur, and the orderiiaess of a German 
household. Finally, the oomte was a Frenchman* 
These were too many assaults upon one man's pa- 
tience. It will be readily understood, thereibre, how 
it happened, that, whilst Goethe's gentle minded 
motliur, with her flock of children, continued to be 
on the best terms with Comte Thorane, the master of 
the house kept moodily aloof, and retreated from all 
intercourse. 

Goethe, in his own Memoir, enters into large details 
upon this subject ; and from him we shall borrow the 
denouement of the tale. A crisis had for some time 
been lowering over the French aifairs in Frankfort; 
things seemed ripening for a battle; and at last it 
came. Flight, siege, bombardment, possibly a storm, 
all danced before the eyes of the terrified citizens. For- 
tunately, however, the battle took place at the distance 
of four or five miles from Frankfort Monsieur le 
Comte was absent, of course, on the field of battle. 
His unwilling host thought that on such an oocem<m he 
also might go out in quality of spectator; and with 
this purpose he connected another, worthy of a Parson 
Adams. It is his son who tells the story, whose filial 
duty was not proof against his sense of the ludicrous. 
The old gentleman^s hatred of the French had by this 

time brought him over to his son's admimtion of the 

16 
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Prussian hero. Not doubtmg for an instant that victory 
would follow that standard, he reBoWed on this day to 
oiVrr in person his congratulations to the Prussian 
army, whom he ahready viewed as his liberator from 
a domestic nuisance. So purposing, he made his way 
cautiously to the suburbs; from the suburbs, still 
iistening at each advance, he went forward to the 
country; totally forgetting, as his son insists, that, 
however completely beaten, the French army must 
Still occupy some shuation or otiier between himself 
and his German deliverer. Coming, however, at 
length to a heath, he found some of those roarQuders 
usually to he met with in the rear of armies, prowlijo^ 
about, and at intervals amusing themselves with shoot- 
ing at a mark. For want of a better, it seemed not 
improbable tiiat a large German head might answer 
their purpose. Certain signs admonished him of this, 
and the old gentleman crept back to Frankfort. Not 
many hours after came back also the comte, by no 
means creeping, however; on the contrary, crowing 
with all his might for a victory which he avemd 
himself to have won. There had in fact been an 
affiiir, but on no very great scale, and with no distin* 
guished results. Some prisoners, however, he bxought, 
together with some wounded ; and naturally he ex- 
pected all well disposed persons to make their compU* 
ments of congratulation upon this triumph. Of this 
duty poor Mrs. Goethe and her children cheerfully 
acquitted themselves that same night ; and Monsieur le 
Comte was so well pleased with the sound opimons of 
tiie liiilo Goethes, that he sent them in return a collec* 
tH>n of sweetmeats and fruits. All promised to go 
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well ; intentioiM, after all, are not acts ; and there 
certainly is not, nor ever was, any mason in taking a 

morning's walk. But, as ill luck would have it, just as 
Mr. Goethe was passing the comte^s door, out came the 
eomte in person, purely by accident, as we are told ; 
but we suspect that the surly old German, either under 
his morning hopes or his evening disappointments, had 
talked with more frankness than prudence. ^ Good 
evening to you, Herr Goethe," said the comte ; ** you 
are come, I see, to pay your tribute of congratulation. 
Somewhat of the latest, to be sore ; but no matter.^^ 
** By no means," replied the Genuan ; by no means ; 
mii mclUen. Heartily i wished, the whole day long, 
that you and your cursed gang might all go to the 
devil together." Here was plain speaking, at least. 
The Comte Thorane could no longer complain of 
dissimulation. His first movement was to order an 
arrest ; mid the oflicial intci [)reter of' ihc French army 
took to himself the whole credit tliat he did not carry 
it into effect. Ooethe takes the trouble to report a 
dialogue, of length and duliiess absolutely iiicredible, 
between this interpreter and the comte. No such 
dialogue, we may be assured, ever took place. Goethe 
may, however, be right in supposing that, amongst a 
foreign soldiery, irritated by the pointed contrasts 
between the Frankfort treatment of their own wounded, 
and of their prisoners who happened to be in the same 
circumstances, and under a military council not held to 
any rigorous responsibility, his father might have found 
no very favorable consideration of his esse* It is well, 
therefore, that after some struggle the comte^s better 
nature triumphed. He suffered Mrs. Goethe's merits 
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to outweigh her husband^s delinqueiicy ; oountei^ 
manded the order fbr arreet, and, during the remainder 

of their conoectioQ, kept at such a distance from his 
moody hoet as was equally desirable for both. For* 
tunately that remainder was not Tory long. Comie 
Thorane was sooa displaced ; and the whole army was 
soon afterwards withdrawn from Frankfort 

In his fifteenth year Goethe was entangled in some 
connection with young people of inferior rank, amon^^ 
whom was Margaret^ a young girl about two years 
older than himself, and the objeet of his first love. 
The whole affair, as told by Goethe, is somewhat 
mysterious. What might be the final views of the 
elder parties it is difiicult to say ; but Goethe assures 
j us that they used his services only in writing an occa- 
f sional epithalamlum, the pecuniary acknowledgaieiil 
fbr which was spent jovially in a general banquet. 
The magistrates, however, interfered, and endeavored 
to extort a confession from Goethe. He, as the son of 
a respectable family, was to be pardoned \ the others 
to be punished. No confession, however, could be 
extorted; and for his own part he declares that, 
beyond the offence of forming a clandestine connec- 
tion, he had nothing to confess. The aflfair terra iua led, 
as regarded himself, in a severe illness. Of the others 
we hear no more. 

The next event of importance in Goethe's life was 
his removal to college. His own wishes pointed to 
Gottingen, but his father preferred Leipsic* Thither 
accoi liiiiilv he went, but he carried his obedience no 
farther. Declining the study of jurisprudeocOt he 
attached himself to general literature. Subsequently 
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he removed to the university of Strasburg ; but in 
neither place oooki it be said that he pursued any 
Tegular courae of study. His health suflfered at times 

during this period of his life ; at first froui an affiiction 
of the chesty caused by an accident on his first journey 
to Leipsic ; the carriage had stuck fiist in the muddy 
roads, and Goethe exerted himself too much in assist- 
ing to extricate the wheels, A second illness con- 
nected with the digestive organs brought htm into 
considerable danger. 

After his return to Frankfort* Goethe commenced 
bis career as an author. In 1773^ and the folbwing 
year, he made his maiden essay in Goetz o f Berlu 
ckmgen, a drama, (the translation of which, remarka- 
Uy enough, was destined to be the literary coup d^e$$ai 
of Sir Walter Scott,) and in the far-famed ]Verlher. 
The first of tiiese was pirated ; and in consequence 
the author found some difficulty in paying for the 
paper of the genuine edition, which part of thn e x- 
pense, by his contract with the pubiislier, fell upon 
himself. The general and early popularity of the 
second work is well known. Yet, except in so far as 
it might spread his name abroad, it cannot be supposed 
to have had much influence in attracting that potent 
patronage whicli now began to determine the course of 
his future life. So much we collect from the account 
which Goethe himself has left us of this afiair in its 
earliest stages. 

" 1 was sitting alone in my room," says he, " at my 
father's house in Frankfort, when a gentleman entered, 
whom at first I took for Frederick Jacobi, but soon 
discovered by the dubious light to be a stranger. He 
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had a tnilitary air; and announcing himself by the 
name of Voa Knebei, gave me to undeistaud in a short 
explanation, that being in the Prussian service, he hod 
connected himself, during a long residence at Berlin 
and Potsdam, with the literati of those places ; but that 
at present he held the appomtment from the court of 
Weimar of travelling tutor to the Prince Constantiiie. 
This I heard with pleasure ; for many of our friends 
had brought us the most interesting accounts from 

Weimar, in particular that the Duchess Amelia, mother 
of the young grand duke and his brother, summoned 
to her assistance in educating her sons the most dis* 

tinguished men in Germany ; and that the luiiversity 
of Jena cooperated powertully in all her liberal plane. 
I was aware also that Wieland was in high favor ; and 
that the Germa n Merc ury (a liteiary jouriKd of emU 
nence) was itself highly creditable to the city of Jena, 
from lyhich it issued. A beautiful and well-conducted 
theatre had besides, as I knew, been lately estahlislicd 
at Weimar* This, it was true, had been destroyed ; 
but that event, Under common circumstances so likely 
to be fatal as respected the present, had served only to 
call ibnh the general expression of coniideaco ui the 
young prince as a restorer and upholder of all great 
interests, and true to his purposes under any enlamny." 
Thinking thus, and thus prepossessed in favor of Wei* 
mar, it was natural that Goethe should be eager to aee 
the prince. Nothing was easier. It happened that he 
'"^ and his brother Constantino were at this moment in 
Frankf<»rt, and Von Knebei willingly offered to present 
Groethe. No sooner said than done ; they repaired to 
the hotel, where they found the illustrious traveller, 
with Count Goertz, the tutor of the elder. 
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Upon thb occasion an accident, iratber than any 
previous reputation of Goethe, was probably the deter- 
mining oocasion which led to his favor with the futtne 
sovereign of Weimar, A new book lay upon the 
table ; that none of the strangers had read itt Goethe 
inferred from observing that the leaves were as yet 
uncut. It was a work of Moeer, (Patriottsehe Phan^ 
iasien ;) and, being political rather than literary in its 
topics, it presented to Goethe, previously acquainted 
wHh its outline, an opportunity for conversing with the 
prince upon subjects nearest to his heart, and of show- 
ing that he was not himself a mere studious recluse. 
The opportunity was not lost ; the prince and his tutor 
were much interested, and perhaps a little surprised. 
Such subjects have the further advantage, according to 
Goethe^s own illustration, that, like the Arabian thoo- 
aand and one nights, as conducted by Sultana Sche- 
lieiezade, never ending, still beginning,^' they rarriy 
come to any abscdute close, but so interweave- one into 
another, as still to leave behind a large arrear of inter- 
est In Older to pursue the conversation, Goethe was 
invited to meet them soon after at Mentz. He kept 
the appointment punctually ; made himself even more 
agreeable ; and finally leoeived a formal invitation to 
enter the service of this excellent prince, who was now 
beginning to collect around hi in all those pcnsous who 
have since made Weimar so distinguished a name in 
connection with the German literature. With some 
opposition from his father, who held up the rupture 
between Voltaire and Frederick of Prussia as a prece- 
dent applying to all possible connections of princes and 
literati, Goethe accepted the invitaiion; and hence- 
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forwards, for upwajrds of fifty-five years. Us fortuoea 

were bound up with tliu6e of the ducal house of 
Weimar* 

Tbe noble part wfaioh that house played in the great 

modern drama of (ierman politics is well knou'ii. and 
would, have beau better known had its power been 
greater. But the moral value of its aacrifioes and its 

risks is not the less. Had greater potentates shown 
e<|ual firmness, GerjoaaDy would not have been laid al 
the feet of Napoleon. In 1806 the grand duke was 
aware of the peril which awaited the fllies of Prussia ; 
hut neither his heart nor his coosoience would allow of 
bis desertiog a friend in whose army he held a prui« 
cipal cominand. The decisive battle took place la his 
own territory, and not far from his own palace and cily 
of Weimar. Personally he was with the Pniaaiatt 
army; but his excellent consort stayed in the palace to 
encourage her subjects, and as fiu: as possible to coo- 
oiliate the enemy by her presence. The fortune of 
that great day, the 14th of October, LSOG, was decided 
early ; and the awful event was announced by a hot 
retreat and a murderous pursuit through the streets of 

the town. In the e\ eiiing Napoleon arrived in person ; 
and now came the trying moment The duchess,'' 
says an Englishman well aoquainted with Weimar and 

its court, " placed herself on the top of the staircase to 
greet him with the formality of a courtly reception. 
Napoleon started when he beheld her, Qat ites eons? 
he exclaimed with characteristic abruptness. Je suis 
la Duchesse de Weimar • Je votix plains j he retorted 
fiercely, J^iera$erm voire mart; he then added, 
shall dine in my apartment/ and rushed by her. The 
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Digbt was spent on the part of the soldiery in all the 
horrid exceases of rapine. In the morning the duchesi 
sent to inquire concerning the health of his majesty the 
emperor, aad to solicit an audience. He, who had 
now benefited by hia dreams, or by his reflectionB) 
returned a gracious answer, and invited himself to 
breakfast with her in her apartment/' In the conver* 
Mtioa which ensued. Napoleon adced her if her bus* 
band were mad, upon which she justified the duke by 
appealing to his own magaanimity, asking in her turn 
if hb majesty would have approved of his deserting 
the king of Prussia at the moment when he was 
attacked by so potent a monarch as himself. The rest 
of the cooversatioD was in the same spirit, uniting with 
a sufficient concession to the circumstances of the mo* 
nent a dignified vindication of a high-minded policy. 
Napoleon was deeply impressed with respect for her, 
and loudly expressed it For her sake, indeed, he 
even affected to pardon her husband, thus making a 
fioerit with her of the necessity which he felt, from 
other motives, for showing forbearance towards a 
family so nearly allied to that of St. Petersburg. In 
1813 the grand duke was found at his post in that 
great gathering of the nations which took place on the 
stupendous fields of Leipsic, and was complimented 
by the allied sovereigns as one of the most faithful 
amongst the faithful to the great cause, yet undecided, 
of national independence. 

With respect to Goethe, as a councillor so near the 
dvke^s penon, it may be supposed that his presence 
was never wanting where it promised to be useful. In 
the earlier campaigns of the duke, Goethe was his 
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companioD ; but in the £oal contest with Napoleon he 
waa aoequal to the fatigues of such a post. In all the 

functions of peace, however, he continued to be a 
useful servant to the last, though long released irom 
all official duties. £ach had indeed most honorably 
earned the gratitude of the otlier. (loethe had sur- 
rendered the ilawer of his } ears and the best energies 
of his mind to the service of his serene master. On 
the other hand, that master had to him been at once 
his Augustus and his Ma)cenas ; such is his own 
expression. Under him he had founded a family, 
raised an estate, obtained titles and decorations from 
various courts; and in the very vigor of his life he 
had been allowed to retire, with all the honors of long 
service, to the sanctuary of his own study, and to the 
cultivation of his leisure, as the very highest mode m 
wluch he could further the public interest 

The life of Goethe was so quiet and so uniform after 
the year 1775, when he may first be said to have 
entered into active life, by taking service with the 
Duke of Weimar, that a biographer will find hardly 
any event to notice, except two journeys to Italy, and 
one campaign in 1792, until he draws near the close of 
his long career. It cannot interest an English reader 
to see the dates of his successive appointments. It is 
enough to know that they soon raised him to as high a 
station as was consistent with literary leisure ; and that 
he had from the beginning enjoyed the unlimited confi- 
dence of his sovereign. Nothing remained, in fisict, for 
the subject to desire which the prince had not previ* 
ously voiunteered. In 1825, they were able to look 
back upon a course of uninterrupted friendship, main- 
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tained through good and evil fortuoesi unexampled ia 
their agitation and interest for fifty years. The duke 
commemorated this remarkable event by a jubilee, and 
by a medal in honor of Goethe* Full of years and 
honor, this eminent man might now begin to think 
of his departure. However, his serenity continued 
unbroken nearly for two years more, when his iilustri^ 
ous patron died. That shock was the first which put 
his fortitude to trial. In 1830 others followed ; the 
duchess, who had won so much admiration from Napo- 
leon, died ; then followed his own son ; and there 
remained little now to connect his wishes with the 
earth. The family of his patron ho had lived to see 
flourishing in his descendants to the fourth generation* 
His own grandchildren were prosperous and happy. 
His intellectual labors were now accomplished. All 
that remained to wish for was a gentle dismission. 
This he found in the spring of 1882. After a six days^ 
illness, which caused him no apparent sutfering, on the 
morning of the 22d of March he breathed away as if 
into a gentle sleep, surrounded by his daughter-in-law 
and her children. Never was a death more m harmo- 
ny with the life it closed ; both had the same character 
of deep and absolute serenity. 

Such is the outline of Goethe's life, traced through 
its principal events. But as these events, after all, 
borrow their interest mainly, from the consideration 
allowed to Goethe as an author, and as a model in the 
German literature,— /Aa^ being the centre about which 
all secondary feelings of interest in the man must 
finally revolve, — it thus becomes a duty to throw a 
glance over his principal works. Dismissing his songs, 
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to which has been ascribed by some critics a very high 
value for their variety and their lyrical eothusiasm ; 
diemiflsing also a large body of short miscellaneoas 
poems, suited to the occasional circuoislunces in which 
they arose ; we may throw the capital works of Qoetba 
into two elasses, philosophic novels, and dramas. The 
novels, which we call philosophic by way of expressing 
their main characteristic in being written to serve a 
preconceived purpose, or to embody some peculiat 
views of life, or some aspects of philosophic truth, are 
three, viz., the Weriher^M Leiden ; secondly, the 
WUhelm Meiiter ; and, lastly, the WaUoer'Wand*^ 
Bchajten, The first two exist in English translations ; 
and though the Werther had the disadvantage of com* 
ing to us through a French version, already, perhaps, 
somewhat colored and distorted to meet the Parisian 
standards of sentiment^ yet, as respects Goethe and bii 
reputation amongst us, this wrong has been redressed, 
or compensated at least, by the good fortune of his 
WiUulm Meietetj in falling into the hands of a trans- 
lator whose original genius qualified him for sympa- 
diizing even to excess with any real merits in that 
work* Tills novel is in its own nature and purpose 
sufficiently obscure ; and the commentaries which have 
been written upon it by the Humboldis, Schlegels, d:c.» 
make the enigma still more enigmatical. We shall not 
venture abroad upon an ocean of discussion so truly 
dark, and at the same time so illiiniiable. Whether it 
be qualified to excite any deep and sincere feeling of 
one kind or another in the German mind, — in a mind 
trained under Grerman discipline, — this we will con- 
tent to waive as a quession not immediately interesting 
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to ounelvet. Enough that it has not gained, and will 

not gain, any attmlion in this country ; aiid this not 
only because it is thoroughly deficient in all points of 
mttraction to readers formed upon our Englteh litem* 
ture, but because in some capital circuuistanccs it is 
absolutely repulsive. We do not wish to ofiend the 
admirers of Goethe; but the simplicity of truth will 
not allow us to conceal, that in various points of de- 
scription or illustration, and sometimes in the very 
outline of the story, the WUhelm Mmier is at open 
war, not with decorum and good taste merely, but with 
moral purity and tiie dignity of human nature. As a 
noveUst, Goethe and his reputation are problems, and 
likely to continue such, to the countrymen of Mr& 
Inchbald, Miss Harriet Lee, Miss Edgeworth, and Sir 
Walter Scott. To the dramatic works of Goethe we 
are disposed to pay more homage ; but neither in the 
absolute amount of our homage at all professing to 
approach his public admizers, nor to distribute the 
proportions of this homage amongst his several perw 
fori nances according to the graduations of their scale. 
The Jphi^mi^ is built upon the old subject of Iphigenia 
In Tauris, as treated by Euripides and other Grecian 
dramatists; and, if we are to believe a Schlegel, it is 
in beauty and effect a mere echo or reverberation from 
the finest strains of the old Grecian music. That it is 
somewhat nearer to the Greek model than a play after 
the fashion of Bacine, we grant Setting aside such 
faithful transcripts from the antique as the Samson 
Agonistes, wo might consent to view Goethe as that 
one amongst the moderns who had made the closest 
approximation to the Greek stage. Prtmrnui^ we 
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might say, with QuintQian, but with him we must add, 

" sed longo iiUervallo ; and if in the second rank, yet 
nearer to the third than to the first* Two other 
dramas, the Clattigo and the Egmont, fall below the 
Iphigenie by the very character of their pretensions ; 
the first as too openly reuouocing the grandeurs of the 
ideal ; the second as confessedly violating the historic 
truth of cliaiacter, without temptation to do so, and 
without any consequent indemnification. The Ta$so 
has been supposed to realize an Italian beauty of 
genial warniiU and of sunny repose ; but from the 
common defect of German criticism — the absence of 
all sufficient illustrations — it is as difficult to under* 
stand the true nature and cousiituents of the supposed 
Italian standard set up for the regulation of our judg* 
ments, as it is to measure the degree of approach 
made to that standard in this particular work. Euge- 
me is celebrated for the artificial burnish of the style, 
but otherwise has been little relished. It has the 
beauty of marble sculpture, say the critics of Goethe, 
but also the coldness. We are not often disposed to 
quarrel with these critics as below the truth in their 
praises; in this instance we are. Tlie Evgenie is a 
fragment, or (as Goethe himself called it in con versa* 
tion) a torsOf being only the first drama in a trilogy or 
series of three drauias, each having a separate plot, 
whilst all are parts of a more general and comprehen« 
sive plan. If may be charged with languor in the 
movement of the action, and with excess of iUustraiiuM. 
Thus, g, the grief of the prince for the supposed 
death of his daughter, is the monotonous topic which 
occupies one entire act. But the siiuaiions, thougli not 
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those of semtieal dhtfeas, are so far from being utiez- 

citmg, that, ou thu cuatrary, they are too powerfully 
afflicting. 

The lustre of all these performances, however, is 

eclipsed by the iinrivallud celcbiiiy amongst (Jcruiun 
critics of the Fami. Upon this it is better to say 
codling than too little. How trifling an advance has 
been made towards clearing the ground ior auy sario 
Griticisiu, may be understood from this fact, that as yet 
no two people have agreed about the meaning of any 
separate sccue, or about the dnfr of tlie whole. 
Neither is this expiumed by saymg, that until lately the 
Fmut was a fragment; for no additional light has 
daw ucd upon the maia question since the pubiicalioa 
of the latter part. 

One work there is of Goethe's which falls into 
neither of the classes here noticed ; we mean the 
Hermann and Dorothea^ a narrative poeiu, in hexa- 
meter verse. This appears to have given more plea- 
sure to readers not critical, than any other work of its 
author ; and it is remarkable that it traverses humbler 
ground, as respects both its subject, its characters^ and 
its scenery. From this, and other indications of the 
same kind, we are disposed to infer that Goethe mis- 
took his destinati(m; that his aspiring nature misled 
him ; and that his success would have been greater 
had he confined himself to the real in domestic life, 
without raising his eyes to the ideal. 

We must also mention, that Goethe threw out some 
novel speculations in physical science, and particulariy 
in physiology, in the doctrine of colors, and in com- 
parative anatomyi which have divided the opinions ot 
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cfiliot •ven mora tbaa aoy of those qoevtioiia which 
have ariien upon pcinti mom diteeily oomiected widi 

his ;i \ f)\vp(l character of poet. 

it now rojuatoB to my a few words by way of sum- 
miog up his pTOteoMOiMi ai a man, and hia intellectual 
power in the afjc to which he belonged. His rank and 
value as a moral beiog are so plain as to bo legible to 
him who runs. Everybody moat feel that hia tmpem^ 
ment and copstitutiona l ten dency was of that hap[>y 
quality, the animal ao aicely balanced with the mteU 
lectoal, that with any ordinary measure of proaperily 
, he could not be otherwise than a good man. He 
apeaks himself of his own virtue,'^ sans phrase; 
and wa tax him with no vanity in doing ao. As a 
young man even at the univenities, which at that time 
were barbarously seiisual in Germany, ho was (for so 
much we collect from hia own Memoirs) eminently 
capable of self-restraint He preserves a tone of 
gravity, of sincerity, of respect for female dignity, 
which we never find associated with the levity and 

i/racklessness of vice. We feel throughout, the pres- 
ence of one who, in respecting others, respects him- 
self; and the cheerfulness of the presiding lone 
peftuadea us at once that the narrator is in a healthy 
moral condition, fears no ill, and is conscious of having 
meditated none* Yet at the same time we cannot 
disguise from ourselves, that the moral tempemment 
of Goethe was one which demanded prosperity. Had 
be been called to face great afflictions, singular tempta- 
tions, or a billowy and agitated course of life, our 

» belief is that his nature would liave been found une- 
qual to the strife ; he would have repeated the mixed 
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anU moody character of his father. Sunny pros|)erity 
was essential to bis nature ; his virtues were adapted to 
that conditioa* And happily that was his fate. He 
had 110 personal misfortunes ; his path was joyous in 
this life ; and even the reflex sorrow from the calamn 
ties of his friends did not press too heavily on his 
i^mpathies ; none of these were in excess either as to 
degree or duration. 

In this estimate of Croethe as a moral being, few 
people will differ with us, unless u were the religious 
bigot. And to him we must concede thus much, that 
Goethe was not that religious creature which by nature 
he was intended to become, Tliis is to be regretted. 
Goethe was naturally pious, and reverential towards 
higher natures; snd it was in the mere levity or 
wantonness of youthful power, partly also through that 
early false bias growing out of the Lisbon earthquake) 
that be falsified his original destination. Do we mean, 
then, that a childish error could pernaanently master 
his understanding ? Not so ; that would have been 
corrected with his growing strength. But having onee 

arisen, it must for a long titnc have nioiiKird his i'ccl- 
ings ; until corrected, it must have impressed a corres^ 
ponding false bias upon hts practical way of viewing 
things ; and that sort of llilne bias, once established, 
might long survive a mere error of the uuderstaudiug. 
One thing is undeniable, — Goethe had so far corrupted 
and clouded his natural mind, that he did not look up 
to God, or the system of things beyond the grave, with 
the interest of reverence and awe, but with the interest 

of curiosity. 

Goethe, however, in a moral estimate, will be 
17 
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Tiewed pretty nnifonrily* But Qoethe intellectiuilly, 

Goctho as a power actinj; upon the age in which he 
lived, that is another question. Let us put a case ; 
suppose thet Groethe's death had oocorred fifty years 
ogo, that is, in the year 17.^5, wliat would have been 
the general impresstoD ? Would £urope have felt a 
shock? Would Europe haye been sensible even of 
the event ? Not at all ; it would liav e been obscurely 
noticed la the newspapers of Germany, as the death 
of a novelist who had produced some efiect about tea 
years before. In 1832, it was announced by the pust- 
horns of all Europe as the death of him who had 
written the Wiihdm Meiater^ the Ipkigenie^ and the 
Faust^ and who had been enthroned by some of his 
admirers on the same seat with Homer and Shak- 
spesre, as composing what they termed the triniiff of 
men of genius. And yet it is a fact, that, in the 
opinion of some amongst the acknowledged leaders of 
our own literature for the last twenty-five yean, the 
Werther was superior to all which followed it, and for 
mere power was the paramount work of Goethe. For 
ourselves, we must acknowledge our assent upon the 
whole to this verdict ; and at the same time we will 
avow our belief that the reputation of Goethe must 
decline for the next generation or two, until it reaches 
its just level. Three causes, we are persuaded, have 
concurred to push it so far beyond the proportion of 
real and genuine interest attached to his works, for in 
Germany his works are little read, and in this country 
not at all. Firsts his extraordinary age ; for the last 
twenty years Goethe had been the patriarch of the 
German literature. &eoiid/y, the splendor of bis 
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cifficU fank at the court of Weimar; he was the 
mtDiater and priyate firiend fst the patriot aoTereign 

amongst the princes of Germmiy. Thirdly^ the quan- 
tity of enigmatical and unintelUgible writing which he 
has detignedly thrown into hia latter works, by way 
of keeping up a system of discussion and strife upon 
his own meaning amongst the critics of his country, 
Theie disputes, had his meaning been of any value in 
his own eyes, he would naturally have settled by a few 
authoritative words from himself ; but it was his policy 
to keep alive the feud in a case where it was of im* 
portance, that his name should continue to agitat(^ tlie 
world, but of none at all that he should be rightly 
interpreted. 
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John Christophbb Prsbbbick von Schillbb, was 

born at Marbach, a small town in the duchy of Wiir- 
tembergi on the 10th day of November, 1759. It will 
aid the reader in synchronizing the periods of this 
great man's life with the corresponding events through- 
out Christendom, if we direct his attention to the fact, 
that SchiUer^s birth nearly coincided in point of time 
W ith that of Robert lUuns, and that it preceded that of 
Napoleon by about ten years. 

The position of Schiller is remarkable* In the land 

of his bli'ili, by those who undervalue him the most, he 
is ranked as the second name in German literature ; 
everywhere else he is ranked as the first For us, who 
are aliens to Germany, Scluller is tlic rcj>rcsentaUve of 
^ the German intellect in its highest form i and to him, 
at all events, whether first or second, it is certainly due, 

that the Gcriiiau iulellect has become a kiiuu n puwcr, 
and a power of growing magnitude, for the great com- 
monwealth of Christendom. Luther and Kepler, potent 
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intellects as they were, did not make themselves 
knowQ as Gerinaofl. The revoiatioaary vigor of the 
one, the starry lustre of the other, blended with the 
convulsions of refornnation, or with the aurora of 
ascending science, in too kindly and genial a tone to 
call off the attention from the work which they per* 
formed, from the service which ihey prumuled, to the 
Circumstances of their personal position. Their coun« 
try, their hirth, their abode, even their separate exist* 

ence, wa.s merged in the niiglity cause to which they 
lent their cooperation. And thus at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, thus at the beginning of the 

seveiitf'cnth, did the Titan sons of Genu any doftat 
their own private pretensions by the very grandeur of 
their merits. Their interest as patriots was lost and 
confounded in their paramount interest as cosmopolites. 
What ihey did for man and for human digmty eclipsed 
what they had designed for Germany. After them 
there was a long interlunar period of darkness for the 
land of the Khiue and the Danube. The Gennan 
energy, too spasmodically excited, suffered a collapse. 
Throu<,diout the whole of the seventeenth century, but 
one vigorous mind arose for permauent elTects in litera- 
ture* This was Opitz, if poet who deserves even yet 
to be read with attention, but who is no more worthy 
to be classed as the Dry den, whom his too partial 
countrymen have styled him, than the Germany of the 
Thirty Years' War of taking rank by the side of 
civilized and cultured England during the Cromweiiian 
era, or Klopstock of sitting on the same throne with 
Milton. Leibnitz was the one sole potentate in the 
iields of intellect whom the Germany of this country 
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produced ; wad he, like Luther and Kepler, impresses 
U8 rather as a European than aa a German mind, 
partly perhaps from his having pursued his self* 

development in foreign lands, partly from his large 
circle of foreign connections, but most of all from bis 
having written chiefly in French or in Latin. Passing 
onwards to the eighteenth century, we find, tlirou<j;h its 
earlier half, an absolute wilderness, unreclaimed and 
without promise of natural vegetatioa, as the banen 
arena un which the few inbi(Md writers of Germany 
paraded. The torpor of academic dulness domineered 
over the length and breadth of the land. And as these 
academic bodies were universally found liaraessed in 
the equipage of petty courts, it followed that the 
lethargies of pedantic dulness were uniformly deep- 
ened by the lethargies of auli^ and ceremonial dulness; 
SO that, if the reader represents to himself the very 
abstract of birthday odes, sycophantish dedications, 
and court sermons, he will h:ive son^e adequate idea of 
the sterility and the meciiuincul formality which at that 
era spread the sleep of death over German literature* 
LiteratuiL, the very word literature , points the ];iu<;luer 
of scorn to what passed under that name during the 
period of Gottsched. That such a man indeed as this 
Gottsched, equal at the best to the composition of a 
Latin grammar or a school arithmetic, should for a 
moment have presided over the German muses, stands 

out as in itself a brief and significant liiemorial, too 
certain for contradiction, and yet almost too gross for 
belief, of the apoplectic sleep under which the mind of 

central liarop<! at that era lay oppressed. The rust of 

disuse had corroded the very principles of activity* 
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And, as if the double night of academic dulness, com* 
bioed with the dulaen of court inaDities, had not been 
sufficient for the stifling of all nati?e energies, the 

feebleness of French inoiiels (and of these moreover 
naturalised through still feebler imitatioDs) had become 
the law and standard for all attempts at original com- 
position. The darkness of night, it is usually said, 
* grows deeper as it approaches the dawn ; and the retj 
enormity of that prostration under which the German 
intellect at this tune groaned, was the most certain 
pledge to any observing eye of that intense reactioa 
soon to stir and kindle among the smouldering activi- 
ties of this spell-bouuJ people. This re-action, how- 
e?er, was not abrupt and theatrical. It moved through 
slow stages and by equable gmdations. It might be 
said to commence from the midiile of the eighteenth 
century, that is, about nine years betbre the birth of 
Schiller; but a progress of forty years had not carried 
it so far towards its meruHiin altitudu, as that the sym- 
pathetic shock from the French Revolution was by 
one fmction more* rude and shattering than the public 
torpor still clrniimded. There !s a iricn"K)ral>!c cor- 
respondency throughout all members of Protestaut 
Christendom in whatsoever relates to litemture and 
intellectual advance. However imperfect the organi- 
zation which binds them together, it was sutlicicat even 
in these elder times to transmit reciprocally from one 
to every other, so much of that illumination which 
could be gathered into books, that no Chhstian state 
oould be much in advance of anoAer, supposing that 
Popery opposed no barriers to free communication, 
unless only in those points which depended upon local 

« 
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^fts of mature, upon the genius of a particular people, 
or upon the ezcelleoee of its inmitiitionB. These 
advantages were incommunicable, let the freedom of 
intercourse have beeu what it might. England could 
not send off hy posts or hy heralds her iron and coals ; 
she could not send the indomitable energy of her 
population ; she could nol send the absolute security of 
property; she could not send the good faith of her 
parliaments. These were giAs indigcnotis to herself, 
either through the temperament of her people, or 
through the original endowments of her soil. But her 
condition of moral sentiment, her high-toned dvie 
elevation, her atmosphere of political feeling and 
popular boldness ; much of these she could and did 
transmit, by the radiation of the press, to the very 
extremities of the German empire, JSoi only were 
our books translated, but it is notorious to those ac« 
quainted with Grerman novels, or other pictures of 
German society, that as early as the Seven Years' 
War, (1756- n63,) in fact, from the very era when 
Gave and Dr. Johnson first made the parliamentary 
debates accessible to the English themselves, most of 
the German journals repeated, and sent forward as by^ 
telegraph, these senatQtiaL displays to every Tillage 
throughout Germany. From the polar latiiudeti to the 
Mediterranean, from the mouths of the Rhine to the 
Euxine, there was no other exhibition of Aee delibera* 
tive eloquence in any popular asseiuhly. And the 
LuUe of Voss alone, a metrical idyl not less valued 
for its truth of portraiture than our .own Vicar of 
Wakefield, will show, that the most sequestered clergy- 
man of a rural parish did not think hia breakfast 
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equipage com|jktc' \vit!i(jiii the latest report from the 
great senate that sat io Loodon. Hence we iseed not 
be aitonithed that (Serman and English literature were 
found by the Fr(?nclj lievolution iu pretty nearly the 
same cuudiuon of semi-vigiiance and imperfect aninria- 
tion. That mighty event reached us both, reached us 
all, we may say, (speaking of Protestant states,) at the 
same moment, by the same tremendous galvanism. 
The snake, the intellectual snake, that lay in ambush 
amoni; all nations, roused itself, sloughed itself, re- 
newed its youth, in all of them at the same period. 
A new world opened upon us all ; new revolutions of 
thought arose ; new and nobler activities were born ; 

and other palms were won." 

But by and through Schiller it was, as its main 
or^n, that this great revolutionary impulse expressed 
itself* Already, as we have said, not less than forty 
years before the earthquake by which France exploded 
and projected the scoria of her huge crater over all 
Christian lands, a stirring had commenced among the 
dry bones of intellectual Germany; and symptoms 
arose that the breath of life would soon disturb, by 
nobler agitations than by petty personal quarrels, the 
deathlike repose even of the German universities. 
Precisely in those bodies, however, it was, in those as 
connected wiili tyrannical governments, each academic 
body being shackled to its own petty centre of local 
despotism, that the old spells remained unlinked ; and 
to them, equally reniaikable us firm trustees of trulli, 
and as obstinate depositories of darkness or of super- 
annuated prejudice, we must ascribe the slowness of the 
German movement on iho path of reascent. Mean- 
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time the earliest torcb>bearer to the murky literature of 
this great land, this crystal lizailon of political states, 
was Bod men This man had no demoniac genius, 
such as the service required ; hut he had some taste, 

and, what was better, he had some sensibility. He 
lived among the Alps ; and his reading lay among the 
alpine suhlimities of Milton and Shakspeare. Through 
his very eyes he imbibed a daily scorn of Goltsched 
and his monstrous compound of German coarseness 
with French sensual levity. He could not look at his 
native Alps, but he saw in thcni, and their austere 
grandeurs or their dread rcahties, a spiritual reproach 
to the hoUowness and falsehood of that dull imposture 
which Gottsched utFered by way of subsuiule for 
nature. He was taught hy the Alps to crave for 
something nobler and deeper. Bodmer, though far 
below such a function, rose by favor of circumstances 
into an apostle or missionary of truth for Germany, 
He translated passages of English literature. He in* 
oculated with his own sympathies the more fervent 
mind of the youthful Klopstock, who visited him in 
Switzerland. And it soon became evident that Germany 
was not dead, but sleeping; and once again, legibly for 
any eye, the pulses of life began to play freely through 
the vast organization of central Europe. 

Klopstock, however, though a fervid, a religious, and 
for that reason an anti-Galiican mind, was lumself an 
^i^bortion. Such at least is our own opinion of this poet 
He was the child and creature of enthusiasm, but of en- 
thusiasm not allied with a masculine intellect, or any 
organ for that capacious vision and meditative range 
which his subjects demanded. He was essentially 
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thoughtless, betrays everywhere a most effeminate qual* 
ity of sensibiiily, aod is the sport of that paeudo-eDthusi- 
asm and baseless rapture which we see so often allied 
with the excitement of strong liquors. In taste, or the 
aense of proportions and congrueDcies, or the harmo- 
nious adaptations, he is perhaps the mobt defcclive 
writer extant. 

But if no patriarch of German literature^ in the sense 
of having shaped the moulds in which it was to flow, in 
the sense of having disciplined its taste or eiu:ited its 
rivalship by classical models of ezcellencet or raised a 
finished standard of style, perhaps we must concede 
that, on a minor scale, Klopstock did somethmg of that 
service in every one of these departments. His works 
were at least Miltonic in their choice of subjects, if 
ludicrously non-Miltonic in their treatment of those sub« 
jects. And, whether due to him or not, it is undeniable 
that in his time the mother-tongue of Germany revived 
from the most absolute degradation on record, to its 
ancient purity. In the time of Gottached, the authors 
of Germany wrote a macaronic jargon, in which FreLch 
and Latin made up a considerable proportion of every 
sentence: nay, it happened often that foreign words 
were inflected with German forms ; and the whole re- 
sult was such as to remiud the reader of the medical 
examination in the Maiade Lnaginair^ of Mc^ie, 



Now is ilieaaoDable to ascribe some share in &e res* 
pmtion of good to Klopstock, both because his own 
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euphuism expressing itself not in fantastic refinements 
on the staple of the language, but altogether in rejecting 

it for foreign words and idioms,) and because he wrote 
expressly on the subject of style and composition ? 

Wieland, meantime, if not enjoying so intense an 
acceptation as Klopstock, had a more extensive one ; 
and it is in vain to deny him the praise of a festive, 
brilliant, and most versatile wit The Schlegels showed 
the haughty mfilignity of their ungenerous natures, in 
depreciating Wieiaud, at a time when old age had laid 
a freezing hand upon the energy which he would once 
have put forth in defending himself. He was the Vol- 
taire of Germany, and very much more than the Vol- 
taire ; for his romantic and legendary poems are above 
the level of Voltaire. But, on the other hand, ho was 
a \U>ltaire in sensual impurity. To work, to carry on 
a plot, to affect his readers by voluptuous impressions, — 
these were the unworthy aims of Wieland ; and though 
a good-natured critic would not refuse to make some 
allowance for a youthful poet^s aberrations in this re- 
spect, yet the indulgence cannot extend itself to mature 
years. An old man corrupting his readers, attempting 
to corrupt them, or relying for his effect upon corrup- 
tions already effected, in the purity of their affections, 
is a hideous object ; and that must be a precarious influ- 
ence indeed which depends for its durability upon the 
licentiousness of men. Wieland, therefore, except in 
parts, will not last as a national idol \ but such he was 
nevertheless for a time. 

Burger wrote too little of any expansive compass to 
give the measure of his powers, or to found national 
impression; Lichtenberg, though a very sagacious 
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obsenrer, never rose into what can be called a fimer, he 

did not modify his age; yet these were both men of ex* 
txaordinary taleot, and Burger a maa of uodoubled 
genius. On the other hand, Lessing was merely a man 
of taleut, but of talent in the highest degree adapted to 
popularity. His very defects, and the sbaliowness of 
his philosophy, promoted his popularity ; and by com* 
parison wilii the French critics on the dramatic orscen- 
icai proprieties he is ever profound. His plummet, if 
not suited to the soundless depths of Shakspeare, was 
able ten times over to fathom the little rivulets of Pari- 
sian philosophy. This he did efiectually, and thus 
unconsciously levelled the paths for Shakspeare,and for 
that supreme dominion which he has since held over 
the German stage, by crushing with his sarcastic 
shrewdness the pretensions of all who stood in the way« 
At that time, and even yet, the functions of a literary 
man were very important in Germany ; the popular mind 
and the popular instinct pointed one way, those of the lit- 
tle courts another. Multitudes of little German states 
(many of which were abeorbed since 1816 by the process 
ot mediatizing) made it their ambition to placet keeping 
mimic armies in their pay, and to ape the greater mili- 
tary sovereigns, by encoiuaging French literatiure ooky^ 
and the French language at their courts. It was this 
latter propensity %vliich had generated the anoinulous 
macaronic dialect, of which we have already spoken as 
a chamcteristic circumstance in the social features of 
literary Genaany during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Nowhere else, within the records of human 
follies, do we find a correspondmg case, in which the 
government auJ the patrician orders in the state, taking 
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tor granted, and absolutely postulating the utter worth- 
lessness for intellectual aims of those in and by whom 
they xnaintaioed their own grandeur and independence, 
nndisguisedly and even professedly sought to ally them- 
selves with a foreign literature, foreign literati, and a 
foreign language. In this unexampled display of scorn 
for native, resources, and the consequent collision be- 
tween the two principles of action, ail, depended upon 
the people themselves. For a time the wicked and 
most profligate contempt of the local governments for 
that native merit which it was their duty to evoke and 
to cherish, naturally enough produced its own justifica- 
tbn. Like Jews or slaves, whom all the world have 
agreed to hold contemptible, the German literati found 
k hard to make head against so obstinato a prejudg- 
ment ; and too often they became all that they were 
presumed to be. Sint McBcenates^ non deerunt^ Flacce^ 
Mm'ones. And the converse too often holds good — 
diat when all who should have smiled scowl upon a 
man, he turns out the abject thing they have predicted. 
Where Frenchified Fredericks sit upon Grerman thrones, 
it should not surprise us to see a crop of Crottscheds 
arise as the best fruitage of the land. But when there 
is any latent nobility in the popular mind, such scorn, 
by its very extremity, will call forth its own counterac- 
tion. It'was perhaps good for Gernmuy that a prince 
so emment in one aspect as Fritz der einxiger^^ should 
put on record so emphatically hu intense conviction. 



1 « Preddy 2fte mdquB s ** which is the name by which the Pniseians 
ezpieseed their admiratioa oi the martial and indomitable, though 
sosMwhat fantaslici kiag. 
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that no good thing coold itriie out of Germanjr* Thii 
creed was ezpfeaaed by the quality of the French minds 

which he attracted to his court The very refuse and 
dreg^ of the Parisian coteries satisfied his hunger for 
French garbage ; the very offid of theur shamUes met 
the demand of his palate ; even a Maupertuis, so long 
as he could produce a French baptbnwl certj^te, was 
good enough to manufacture into the president of a 
Berlin academy, buch scorn challenged a reaction: 
the contest ky between the thrones of Germany and 
the popular intellect, and the final result was inevitable. 
Once aware that they were insulted, once enlightened 
to the full consciousness of the scorn which trampled on 
them as intellectual and predestined Helots, even the 
mild-tenf)pered Germans becuioe tierce, and now began 
to aspire, not merely under the ordinary instincts of 
personal ambition, but with a vindictive feeling, and as 
consciuuii agents of reuibuiion. It became a pleasure 
with the German author, that the very same worics 
which elevated himself, wreaked bis nation upon their 
princes, and poured retorted scorii upoii llicir most un- 
generous and uuparental sovereigns. Already, in the 
reign of the martial Frederick, the men who pot most 

wei<^hl of authority into hi.s contempt of Germans,— 
£uler, the matchless Euler, Lambert, and immanuel 
Kant,— -had vindicated the preeminence of German 
mathematics. Already, in 1755, had the same Imman- 
uel Kant, whilst yet a probationer for tlie chair of logic 
in a Prussian university, sketched the outline of that 

philosojihy which has secured the adinirutiun, thou2;h 
not tlie assent of all men known and proved to have 
understood it, of all men able to state its doctriaee in 
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temrn admtmUe by its disciplcML Already, and even 

previously, had Haller, who wrote in German, placed 
himself at the head of the current physiology. And in 
ikie fields of seience or of philosophy, the victory was 
already decided for the German iiitellect ia competition 
with the French. 
But the fields of lilemture were still compaTatively 

barren. Klopstock was at least an anomaly ; Lessing 
did not present himself in the impassioned walks of lit« 
entlure ; Herder was viewed too much in the exclusive 

and professional light of a clergy man ; and, with the 
exception of John Paul Kichter, a man of most original 
genius, but quite unfitted for general popularity, no com* 
manding mind arose in Germany with powers for levy- 
ing homage from foreign nations, until the appearancOi 
M a great scenical poet, of Frederick Schiller. 

The lather of this great poet was Caspar Schiller, an 
o&cer in the military service of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg. He had previously served as a surgeon in the 
Bavarian army; but on his final return to his native 
country of VVurtemberg, and to the service of his native 
prince* he laid aside his medical character for ever, and 
obtained a commission as ensign and adjutant. In 1763, 
the peace of Paris threw him out of his military em- 
ployment, with the nominal rank of captain. But, hav- 
ing conciliated the duke's fiivor, he was still borne on 
the books of the ducal establishment ; and, as a planner «^ 
of ornamental gardens, or in some other civil capacity, 
he continued to serve his serene highness for the rest of 
his life. 

The parents of Schiller were both pious, npright 
persons, with that loyal fidelity to du^,and that humble 

18 
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■implteitjr of demaaor towaids dMor flaporion^ which 
h flo often fottnd among the unpretending nnrivee of 

Germany. It is probable, however, that Schiller owed 
to his mother exclusively the pretemntuml endowmeais 
of his intelfeot. She wss of hnnhle origin, the daugh- 
ter of a baker, and not so fortuoate as to have received 
Aueh education. But she was apparency rich in gifts 
of the heart and Ae understanding. She read poetry 
with delight ; and through the profound &lial }ove with 
which she liad inspired her son, she found it easy 1o 
communicate her own literary tastes. Her hushand 
was not illiterate, and had in mature life so laudably 
applied himself to the improvement of his own defectifia 
knowledge, thnt at length he thought himself capable of 
appearing before the public as an author. His book 
related simply to the suhjects of his professional expe- 
rience as a horticulturist, and was entitled Die Baum" 
xucht im Grossen (On the Management of Forests.) 
Some merit we must suppose it to have had, aince tha 
public called for a second edition of it long after his 
own death, and even after that of his iiiustrious sett. 
And although he was a plain man, of no preteosiom^ 
and possibly even of slow fheulties, he has left behind 
him a prayer, in which there is one petition of sublime 
and pathetic piety, worthy to be remembered by the 
side of Agai^s wise prayer against the almost equal 
temptations of poverty and riches. At the birth of his 
son, he had been reflecting with sorrowful anxiety, not 
unmit^gl^ d with self-reproach, on his own many dm- 
qualificaliiins for conducting the education of the child. 
But at length, reading in hb own manifold imperfeotiooa 
but so many reiterations of Ae necessity that he should 
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nij upon God^s Inmio^, cooverting hm v^ry Mm^ 
ittio 8o numf argaaenta of hope and confidanco te 

heave n, he prayed thus: "Oh God, that knowest my 
poverty in good gUUi for my aoQ*« iaberhaooe, gracioaaly 
pernait that, e^en as the want of bread became to thy 
Son's hunger-stricken flock in the wilderness the pledge 
of overflowing abundanee, so Ukewiae my darkneaa 
BMiy, in ita aad extremity, carry with it the measure of 
thy unfathomable light; and hecausc I, thy worm, can- 
not give to my son the least of blessings, do tbou give 
the greatest; beeauae in my handa there ia not any 
thing, do thou from thine pour out all things ; and that 
taaiple of a new-born spirit, which I cannot adorn even 
with earthly ornaments of dust and aahes, do thou irm» 

diate with the celestial adornment of thy presence, and 
finally with that peace that passeth ail understanding,^* 
Beared at the feet of parents so pious and affection- 
ate, Schiller would doubtless pass a hap[)y childhood ; 
and probably to this utter tranquillity of his earliet 
years, to his seclusion from all that could create paio^ 

or even anxiety, we must ascribe the unusual dearth of 
anecdotes from this period of bis life ; a dearth which 
has tempted some of his biographers into improving 
and embellishing some puerile stories, which a man of 
sense will inevitably reject as too trivial for his gravity 
or too ftintastioal for his faith. That nation is happy, 
according to a common adage, which furnishes little 
business to the historian ; for such a vacuity in facts 
argues a conditioa of perfect peace and sitent pros* 
perity. That childhood is happy, or may generally be 
presumed such, which has furnished few records of 
edemal experience^ little that has appeared in doing or 
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in itt&Tiiii^ to the eym of oonpmuoiis ; Amt the child 

who has been made happy by early thoughtfuloess, 
and hy infantiiie struggles with the great ideas of 
Ms origin and his destination, (ideas which settle with 
a deep, dove-like brooding upon the muid of cluldliood, 
more than of mature life, vexed with inroads fkom the 
noisy world,) will not mamfiost the workings of Us 
spirit by much of external activity. The Jalleniis 
$miUa nUoy that path of noiseless life, which eludes 
and deceives the conscious notice both of its sob- 
ject and of all around him, opens equally to the 
man and to the child ; and the happiest of all child- 
hoods will have been that of which the happiness ban 
survived and expressed itself, not in distinct records, 
but in deep affiwtion, in abiding love, and tiie hauntings 
of meditative power. 

Such a child iiood, in the bosom of maternal tender- 
ness, was probably passed by Schiller; and his fiist 
awaking to the world of strife and perplexity happened 
^in his fourteenth year. Up to tliat period his life had 
been vagrant, agreeably to the shifting necessities of tha 
ducal service, and his education desultory and domso* 
tic. But in the vear 1773 he was solemnly entered as 
a member of a new academical institution, founded by 
the reigning duke, and recently translated to his little 

capital of SluttgarJ. This change took place at the 
special request of the duke, who, under the mask of 
patronage, took upon himself the severe control of tbtt 

whole simpU." family. The parents were prohably both 
too humble and dutiful in spirit towards one whom they 
regarded in the double light of sovereign lord and of 

personal benefactor, ever to murmur at the ducal be- 
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bests, far less to resist them. The duke was for them 
m ewrtbljr prorideBoe ; and they lettgned themaelveet 
together whh their child^ to the diepoaal of him who 
dispensed their earthly blessings, not less meekly tbuu 
of Him whose vicegerent they presumed him to be. la 
sueh a frame of mind, requests are but another name 
for commands ; and thus it itappened that a second 
ohange arose upon the first, even more determioately 
&tal to the young SchiUer^s happiness. Hitherto he had 
cherished a day-dream pointing to the pastoral uilicc in 
some rural district, as that which would harmoniae best 
with his intellectual purposes, with his love of quiet, 
and by means of its prepaiaiuiy requirements, best also 
with his own peculiar choice of studies. But this 
scheme he now fbimd himself compelled to sacrifice ; 

and the two evils which fell upon him concurnntly in 
his new situatioo were, first, the formal military disci* 
pluie and monotonous routine of duty ; secondly, the ^ 

uncoDgenial direction of tlu; sludics, whlrh were sliupeJ 
entirely to the attainment of legal knowledge, and the 
narrow service of the local tribunals. So illiberal and 

so exclusive a system of ecluc;ilioii was revolliiig to tho 
expansive mind of Schiller ; and the military bondage 
under whieh this system was enforced, shocked the as* 

ptring nobility of bin moral nature, not less than the 
technical narrowness of the studies shocked his under- 
standing* In point of expense the whole establishment 
cost nothing at all to those parents who were privileged 
servants of the duke : in this number were the parents 
of Schiller, and that single consideration weighed too 
powerfully upon his filial piety to allow of his openly 
murmuring at his lot ^ while cm Uieir part the pare 
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were equally shy of encouragiDg a disgust which too 
oMouily tended to defMt the prooiMes of ducal finror« 
This system of monotonoue confiBeineiit wae tkerefora 
carried to its completion, and the murmurs of the young 
Schiiier were either dutifully suppreiaed, or feond veal 
cmly in secret letters to a frieod. h one point oiiFjr 
Scluller was able to improve his condition; jumtly with 
the juriatic department, was another for tratning yoong 
aspirants to the medical professioiL To this, as pioHi» 
ising a more enlarged scheme of study, Scluller by 
permission transferred himself in 1775. But whatever 
rdief he might find in the nature of his new studies, be 
found none at uU in the syi>tem of personal discipline 
which prevailed* 

Under the oppression of this detested system, and hf 

pure reaction against its wearing persecutions, we learn 
Irom Schiller himself, that in his niaeleenth year he 
^^nndertook the earliest of his mrnmng plays, the Bob* 
bers, beyond doubt the most tempestuous, tlic most vol- 
canic, we might say, of all juTeniie creations any wheie 
fsoorded* He himself calls it ^ a monster,'' and a mcMH 
ster it is ; but a nioiister which has never failed to con- 
vulse the heart of young readers with the tempeiamevi 
of intelleotual enthusiasm and sensihility. True it is, and 
nobody was more aware of that fact than Schiller himself 
in after years, the characters of the three Moors, fathet 
and sons, are mere unpossilNiities i and some leaden^ 
in whom the judicious acquaintance with human lifh in 
its realities has outrun the seosihilities, are so muoh 
shocked by theee hypematnial phenomena, that they 
are incapable of enjoying the terrific sublimities which 
en that basis of the visionary do really ejdsl» A poeti 
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- fw^Htps Schiller might bava aUegBd, is entitled to 
. V anitpni hypodielically eo much in the previous potiti 

- or circumstances of his agents as is requisite to the 
* basis irom which he starts* It is undeniable iimX 

; ^^bftktpMTe «nd odiers hare avftiled themselves of this 

. ^ ■ ■ " 

^^^finciple, and with memorable success. Shakspeare, 
; Libr instance, postukUes his witches, his Caliban, his 
;* : grant, he virtiially says, such modes of spiritual 
^ Jffxistence p.r of spiritual relations as a possibility ; do 
f J'^nol^expecfWe to demonstrate this, and upon that singliij. 

'^'{(adifcei^mdrf^WiU Tear a supentnictiire that shall be ssl^ 
.y^t'onsisteut ; every thing shall be internally coherent and 

i^sconciied, whatever be its external relations as to our 

• - • • . 

:V.*^MnQ&h; exj^nence. But this species of assumption, ott 

^» • '••/■' 

! ' .the la'r<?esf fe'ealc, is more within the limits of credibility 
.^'^^ig^a ^ali8u)lt3 versimilitude when applied to modes 
j. *^^axi8tOD<!^iS^hi0h, after all, are in such total daikness to : 
,^us, .(tbfe tSmhs' of the possible being so undefinied and 
Viistiadowy as to what can or cannot exist,) than the very 
«1 f'^ighteat liberties takenr with human character, or with 
r^^thos^ prii^piples of action, motlTOs, and feelings, upoti 
^which men would move under given circumstances,. 
> I or with thS tnodesof action which m common prudence 
U ^h6y woiUd *%e likely to adopt ' The truth is, that, as a 
f iioheceht work' of art, the Robbers is indefensible ; but, 
^/ijbV^Ter fpoin it may be pronounced,, it possesses 
V? .^o\^r to agitate and convulse, which will always ob- 
' • 4iltffatte. its great faults to the young, and to all whose 
•ik'^g*^®^^^ not too much developed. And the bz^ 
^Ipgy.fdjf Schiller is found in his own words, m z^ 
iS/ig^iftie* circumstances and causes under which 

' ' arose. To esoaipe,^' 
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he, "from the formalilies of a discipline which was 
odious to my heartf I sought a retreat in the world of 
ideas and shadowy possibilities, whiie as yet I knew 
nothing at all of that human world from which I was 
harshly secluded by irou bars. Of men, the actual 
men in this world below, I knew absolutely nothing-, 
at the time when 1 composed my Robbers. Four • 
hundred human beings, it is true, were my fellow*^ 
prisoners in this abode ; but they were mere tautologiesi \ 
and reiterations of the self-same mechanic creature,* 
and like so maoy piaster casts from the same originaL. 
Statue. Thus situated, of necessity I failed. In mak-V* '! 
ing the attempt, my chisel brougfit oiu a monster, of^ 
which [and that was fortunate] the world had no type 
or resemblance to show.'' 7 
Ml aiiiime this demoniac drama produced very oppo- ' 
site results to Schiller's reputation. Among the young, 
men of Germany it was received with an enthusiasm f 
absolutely unparalleled, though it is perfectly untrue _ 
that it excited some persons of rank and splendid ex-' 
pectations (as a current fable asserted) to imitate Charles 

^oor in becoming robbers. On the other hand, the 
play was of too powerful a cast not in any case to h ive* 
alarmed his sereuity the Duke of Wiirtemberg ; for it - 
argued a most revolutionary mind, and the utmost 
audacity of self-will. But besides this general ground 
of censure, there arose a special one,in a quarter so* ', 
remote, that ihis one fact may serve to evidence the evs' 
tent as well as intensity of tlie impression made. Thi(4 

^territory of the Grisons had been called by Spiegeiber^ 
one of the robbers, "the ThiePs Athens." -Upon thist^ [ 

the magistrates of that cotmtry presented a^ compUujT . j 

• * ^ ' •? » 
• • ' • ^ ^; 

• • . I 
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to the duke ; and hm highness having cited Schiller to 
his presence, and severely reprimanded him, issued a 

decree lluil ihis dangerous young student should hence- 
forth coohne himself to his medical studies. 
The persecution which followed exhibits such extra* 

ordinary exertions uf despotism, oven for thrit land of 
irresponsible power, that we must presume thc^ (iuke to 

* have relied more upon the hold which he had upon | 

* Schiller through his afiection for parents so absolutely 
depeudeut ou his highnesses power, than upon any 
laws, good or bad, which he could have pleaded as his 

* warrant. Germany, however, thought otherwise of the 
new tragedy than the serene critic of Wurtemburij : it 
was performed with vast applause at the neighboring 
city of Mannheim ; and thither, under a most excusable 
interest in his own play, tlie young poet clandestinely 
went On his return he was placed under arrest And 
soon afterwards, being now thoroughly disgusted, and, 
with some reason, alarmed by the tyranny of the duke, 
Schiller finally eloped to Mannheim, availing himself of . 
the confusion created in Stuttgard by the visit of a 
foreirrn prince. 

At Mannheim he lived in the house of Dalherg, a 
man of some rank and of sounding titles, but in Mann- 
heim known chiefly as the literary manager (or what is 
called director) of the theatre. This connection aided 
in determining the subsequent direction of Schiller's 
talents; and his Fiesco, his Intrigue and Love, his Don/ 

* Carlos, and his Maria Stuart, followed within a shortly 
period of years. None of these are so fkr free from 

' the faults of the Robbers as to merit a separate notice ; 
f0r with less power, they are almost equally iicentioiM» 

/ 

■ 
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I- PtiMiny, howerer, he brougtn out hk Walleottein, aa 
imniortal drama, and, beyond ail competition, the near- 
e0t m pcHot of exoeUeace to the dianwa of Sbakspeaia. 
The position of the chaimeters of Max PicccdoniiDi and 

the Princess Thekia is the finest instance of what, 
in a eritical aeoae, is eaUed rdUff that Litevature o&im. 
Young, innooent, unfortunate, among a camp of am* 

bttious, guilty, and biuod-i^tained men, they offer a depth 
and solemoifQr of impremoo which is equally rsquiwd 
hf way of contrast and of final repose. 

From Mannheim, where he had a tranaienl love affair 
with Laura Dalberg, the daughter his friend the di- 
rector, ScfiiUer removed to Jena, the celehrated univeiw 
Vsity in the territory of Weimar. Tlie grand duke of 
that German Florence was at this time gaihedog around 
him the most eminent of the German intelleets ; and he 
was eager to enroll Schiller in the body of his professors, 
la bchilier received the chair gi civil history ; and 
not long after he married Miss Lengefeld, with whom 
he had been for some time acquainted. In 1803 ho 
was ennobled; that is, he was raised to the rank of 
gentleman, and entitled to attach the prefix of Vom to 
his name. His income was now sufficient for domestic 
comfort and respectable independence ; while m the 
society of Goethe, Herdert and other emment wits, be 
found even more relaxation for his intellect, than his 
inleliect, so fervent and so self-sustained^ could require. 

Meantime the health of Schiller was gradually under- 
rained : his lungs had been long subject to attacks of 
disease ; and the warning indications which constantly 
arose of some deep-seated organic injuries in his puU 
monary system ought to have put him on his guard for 
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mMOQ years before his defttb. Of ail meD, however, it 
is vamarinible that Schiller was the mott eriminaUy neg- 
ligent of his health ; remarkable, we say, because fur a 
period of four years Schiller bad applied himself seri- 
ooslj to the study of madieiae. The strong coffee, and . 
the wine, which he drank, may not have been so inju- | 
rioua as his biographers suppose ; but his habit of sitting 
up through the night, and defrauding his wasted frame 
of all natural and restorative sleep, had something in it 
of that guilt whic,^| ^elQQg s to suicide. On the 9th of 
May, 1805, hia complamt reached its crisis. Early in 
the morning he became delirious ; at noon his delirium 
abated ; and at four in the aAernooo he fell into a gen- 
tle onagitated sleep, from which he soon awoke. Con- 
scious that he now stooil on the very edge of the grave, 
he calmly and fervently took a last farewell of bis 
friends. At six in the evening he fell again bto sleep, 
from which, however, he again awoke once more to 
utter the memorable declaratioa, that many things 
were growing plain and clear to his understanding." 
Af\er this the cloud of sleep again settled upon him ; a 
sleep which soon changed into the cloud of death. 

This event produced a profound impression through- 
out Germany. The theatres were closed at Weimar, 
and the funeral was conducted with public honors. The 
pontion in point of time, and the peculiar services of 
Schiller to the German literature, we have already 
stated : it remains to add, that in person he was mil, 
and of a strong bony structure, but not muscular, and 
strikingly lean. His forehead was lof\y, his nose aqui- 
line, and his mouth almost of Grecian beauty. With 
other good points about his face, and with auburn hair, 
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it may be presumed that his whole appearance was 
r *9a»Uig and impieHiTe, while io latter year* the char- 
aeter of sadiieM and contemplatiYe sensibility deepened 
the impression of his couDtenance. We have said 
enough of his intellectual merit, which places him in 
our judgment at the bead of the Trans-Rhenish litera- 
ture. But we add in concluding, that Frederick von 
Schiller was something more than a great author; he 
was also in an eminent sense a great n»n ; and his 
works are not more worthy of being studied for their 
singuhir force and originality, than his moral character 
Aom its nobility and aspiring grandeur. 
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